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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Goveroment for the compilatitm 
of the ffasefieei* of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and bis duties have been confined to tlirowing the 
already existing material into shape, aupplementmg it as far as 
possible b}* contributions obtained from district officers, passing 
the draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance ivith the corrections and suggestions of re^'ising 
officers j and printing and issuing the final edition* 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dLstrict 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer^ compiled 
between 1S70 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; 
while the report on the Censns of ISSl has been utilised. Of the 
present volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and 
the whole of Chap. VI (Towns) have been for the most part sup¬ 
plied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Chap. UI (Sta¬ 
tistics of Population) has been taken from the Census Report; 
Mr. Carr Stephen’s work has been largely drawn upon for dm 
Archseology of Delhi and its suburbs; wMle here and there passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already 
referred to. But, vnth these exceptions, the great mass of the text 
has been taken almost if not quite verbally from Mr. Maconachie's 
Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised hy 
Messrs, T, W. Smjdb, G. Sm)rthj Maconacbic, Carr Stephen, Parker, 
and Delmerick, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the of the district. The Deputy Commiflsioner is responsible 

for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fijted through¬ 
out by him in accordance with the prescribed system of translitera¬ 
tion. 


The Editor. 
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DELHI, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A—DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Delhi district^ h tho ceatrr^l of the three dLstricts of the 
Delhi divkion, and lies between north Latitude 2b® 12' and 2T lb'* 
and east longitude 7Q'' 51' and 7T 35'. It couakta of n long 
narrow atrip of country running dluug the right bank of the 
Jumiii,, ^ Its greatest lon^K north and soutli la 7b miles' its average 
breadth i$ lb niiles, the bn>ad€iat place being opposite the city of 
Delhi, where it njeosiiTCS nearly 20 miles^ It is bounded on the 
north by the P^niiHit tahsil of the Kamul district; on the east by the 
riypr Janina* which sopamtea it from the MLnith anti Buland^hahr 
districts of the Korth- West Provinces ; on the south by the FalwaJ 
tffhktU of the Gnrgaon district; and on the west by tho Sdmplah, 
Goh^nah, and Jhajjar eofof/^of Eohtak and the Sadr ia/iMil of 
Guigdon, It k divided into three of which that of Buibbgarh 

lies to the south* that of Delhi in the contro* and that of Sunqiat to 
the north. 

Sonie leading statisti<^ regarding the dkttict, and the several 
into which it is divided, are given m Table No, I on the 
opposite page. The distriot contains two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, namely :—^ 

Simfpat 

The adniimstmtivo head-quartcM are at Delhi, which is situated 
about tho centre of the eastern border of the district, on the right 
bank of tho Jamn^, and ou tho 8iiidh, P.%njab and Delhi Railway, 
Delhi stands 31st in order of area and L2th in order of population 
among the 32 districts of the province, compriaing 101 per cent of 
the total area, 3'41 per cent of tho total population, and S'35 pear 
cen t of the urban popnlatiou of British territoiy. 

The latitude k 
Fougitudor and 
height in feet 
above the sea of 
the principii] 
places in tlio 


¥ani. 

X. £*Utbil« 

a, 

1 r#el abftfB 
mUficl. 

iti3sfb„rt :: 

sa* 

3lt“ M- 

77* 17 
n* 4 
77^23' 

7iffl7 

?3fl* 

7«r- 


The tract thiis limited, though exhibiting none of the beauties 
of mountaiiKHia districts, po^isses a considenible diversity of physical 
feature, and in parts b not wanting in picturesqueness. This it owe^ 
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2 CBAP. 1.— THE DISTRICT, 

to the hills and to the river. The former, which at the southern end 
join on to the hills of Mewat and so meet with the Amvalts, at 
the other start from the river at Wasirabad, four miles north of Delhi, 
and skirtiog the present city on the north-west and west, stretch 
aw’ay nearly duo south to Mahrauli. Before reaching this placcj how¬ 
ever, they branch out into two halves, one going fall south, the other 
sweeping round in a cunre to the south-east to Araii^jur, whence 
a^in it turns south-west, and uniting with the other hraiieh below 
^atf, holds on southward to Kot, and so out of the tUstriot into 
Qntgaon. But though the umiu direction may thus be described, 
there are here and there irregularly shaped spurs which break tho 
continuity of the range, and at the same time greatly ertend its area, 
Tho irregular oval enclosed by the branching halves above spoken of is 
really a plateau of a light, sandy soil, lying high and diy , but w ith 
a very useful general slope to the Eoutln?n3t. Here in tliJIereDt 
places are earth work dams aggregating several miles in length, mode 
to catch the drainage. Of these more will be said further on. 

The hills of Delhi, though not attractive in themselves, give a 
pleasant view across the Janina, and in clear weather allow, it ia 
said, even n glimi^ of the Himalayaa Their flurlhce ia generally 
bare, supjiorting little or no_ vegatation save a stuntefl kitar (Acacia 
Arahica), or A‘dr^ Qpkyfla}, or the small bush of the Mfi 

(Zi-ryjJius Tiwmmitiartd) which, with its prickly thorn, is so inhospi- 
tahle to^thc fiwt traveller. The surface of the ground is sprinkled 
■with thin laminie of mica, which shine in the sunlight like gold. The 
stone, which juts up frem the ground here and there, is hard and 
often ahuip-cdged. ^ator of course lies veiy Jeep, and irrigation 
by w^ll almost eveiTwhere impracticable. A moderate pasture is 
obtained by flocks of sheep and mate herded by Gujar boyg. This tribe 
has appropriated almost entirely the hill villages, as they suit their 
pastoral tradittons, and pa^ral traditions are lesa repugnant than a 
rettlcd husbandry to thieving, a habit universalliy attributed to tho 
Gdjar. The highest point of the range probably is near Bhati-^ 
l,04i5 feet above the sea and 300* above the Jamn4 railway bridge 
at Dellu. The breadth iranes greatly. At Arangpur it 13 not 
than ton miles, whHe towards thn northern end the hills dwindle 
into a mere reeky ridge, only a few yards broad. That ‘ Ridge' 
howerer, since the memorable hot weather of 1857, is a name 
not likely to bo foigotten by Englishmen. The hills dirida the 
district mto two parts. The northom, which is tho laiger, is 
also tho more fertile and more popnloua Without going nmutelv 
mto details, it tuny be eait] that this larger half of the district 
consists of three parts, the KJiddar or riverain of the Jamnl the 
Bangar or level mainland, and the D^bar or lowland subi^ tn 
«»«d» Tho Khador lioa Blhof low. haa . light aondy »L, mli aaS 
irngiatloa from wells, ^ 

The Bangrn^ higher, and by nature, drier. The Western Jamna 
Canal, however, tra%-ems Its w hole length and aflbids too copious 

• naUsR the hrids»liicU sss f«t abens tho iowl ml th* ™ th. .. . 
teceidcri Aoad of tho at ibis mtliu wm aria f-L 
at Delhi git« aas but thi, » ZcwjSJt to ^ 
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CHAF, T,—THE DISTRICT. 3 

irrigation, wbkh has produced a $ad inflect on tbe appearance of the 
coimtiy. The most visual obseniitioii during a ride across tho 
Baiigar would show hundreds of acrea whitened or half whitened by 
the dfstructive n^h or sAor. The soil is naturally more fertile and 
productive than that of the Kh&dar, being of a brmer coasistencj* 
The country is cut up in every direction by watcr-nsjursesi Nearly 
on tho bDundaty of the Khddar and the BAngar the Great Tnink 
Hoad runs almost duo north up to the end of the district 

The Dibar lies to the west of the hills, and consists of the low 
ground or basin scoeped out by tlieir westwani drainage, and the 
Hoods of the Sahibi Tiaddi, which comes down through Guigaon 
fruni Alwar. In tho miny season the countty is under water for 
many miles round Chh^olali and the \dllagcs near it: ns the rains 
subside and the cold weather conics on^ the greater part of the floods 
is carried off into the Jamni by the Najafgarh jhil cs^pe, but the 
jkil itself, except in years of droughty covers a great many acres with 
the residuump w hich lies in a hollow south of the nlbges of Bdhlok 
pur, Duhrip and Zainpur* 

Ifp as seems probable, the dminngo of tho hills hollowed out 
the Najafgarh jhH, so tt>o tho divisiou of the Khadur and Bingar 
was doubtless caused by the erratie wandering of the Jamua fkim 
its ancient bed The river outers the district at a height of somo 
710 fect^ and leaves it at about ti30 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a course within the Delhi limits of rather over DO miles, and 
an avenige fall of between 10 Oiid 11 iuches to the mile. The 
gencml uirectiou is nearly due soutiL In the floods of the ramy 
season the river has a eonBidcrable brcaidth, swelling in places t 4 i 
several mik'S, with a moximuni depth of some 25 foeh In the cold 
Weather its normal depth is said to be four feet only; the sbeam is 
only sufficient to supply the three eauaLs w^hich draw from it (the 
Eastern and the Western JainuA, and the Agra Canal) and is then 
fordable in niany places. The banka of the river are generally low, 
and the bed flandyp but there is said to be " a bed of firm rock under 
the site of the Agra CauaJ weir at Okhlah. Beligious reverence is duo 
to the Jamua from the Hindu, though in a less degree than to the 
GnngCiL It passes close under the Fort at Delhi, anditmustalw'a >'3 
have rounded the eastern point of the rocky 'Bidge' at Wa^LThbicl. 
But in the nottlicm part of the district it appears formerly to have 
had a course much to the w^est of that which it holds at presents I'he 
drainage channel, called the Budhi which comes down under 

the very doors of Sunj patp would seem by the coufonnation of the 
country to have btfcu the old bed of the JainnSp and this is supportetl 
by j^trong and gcncml tradition. The couise of tho Budhi marks 
off the djvision of the country into Kbadd^ and Bangor^ The Khiidar 
which, as might be awppoJ5od, low, may bo defined a$ the soil 
which at some time or other lay eitber under the river or to the east 
of iL» The Bangar iu old times lay immediately to the weM of the 

* An orklciLH of thi«k tkd ni-DDKatcrii illp4ikii of most cf 

the eastern Oiagar Thej avMimtIy abntLed era the Tl^er, and part nf Ihqir 

o-mu iAmiiJo up of the Khmilir IudJ descrtiHl hj it. nyt cast thk fignla Iho liiiiil 
ii £Lk|j|bLTi also lavoojtiiig Ike Ikwty of a su^ca chiaij^o ta thg sut. 
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stream, and the ascent of the old bank is in most pWcs plainly visible. 
How or when the river changed its courae is not known; hut 
there seems some probability that the change was violent mther 
than a gr^xml one. The physical conroniiatioii above dinded to 
favonrs this * while some conntenEui.ee is also given to it by tbe fact 
that the shapes of the village areas in the Khddar do not at all sug¬ 
gest a gri^ually elongating bonndaiy, as would probably be the case 
had the river gradndly re^ed ^for is tho latter supposition ren¬ 
dered likely by the circumstances, so far aa known^ of the origin of " 
those villages* It may at any tntc l>o eonsidemd certain that tho 
river once flowed beneath tbe walls of Bnnipat, and down south hj 
Nareljih, to somewhere near Azadpur on the Gmnd Trunk Eoad near 
I>clhi. where, beginning to feel the infliicnco of the hills, it must 
have tiimed sharply to the east Below Delhi its coiiisc seems to have 
been ill the smne w&y mnsaecUatel j cast of tho Bingiv bunk. This, 
in the immedrnte vicinity of the city, abuts almost directly on tho 
stream where it now nins; the soil is hard, high, and in many places 
wky. The Khadar, a^r reappearing in the fertile lowlands of 
ludarpat and Ghay^ur, is again cut off at Okhlah, where the Bingar 
bank juts bohlly fonvaptl, givbg an advantageous silo for tbo Jiead of 
the Agra CauaL For some few miles below this the ground continues 
the same, but then the old river would seem to have taken again 
a more w^teriy course than the present — -to have passed close by the 
ancient village of Tilpat: then turning again south-east along a nald 
stilly visible, to have rounded closely the high bank on which the 
Kh^-Bangitf rillagea in this part mostly stand. From Gharorah 
to Chansah this line is very conspicuoua The EUadar south of Delhi 
vs thus a very narrow slip of oountrv, often only a single viUrum in 
breadth. ' ® 


fP .yij® south of Delhi os far as Mahniuli. 

Toghlakfibad, and Molarband, is rocky and undulating. This and 
thc^picturesquo rums abounding almost everywhere give the scene 
an interest not often found in the plains of India. Beyond this 
again to^C TOUth, the country Iring bcfcweea the h^^^^ to the west 

and the Khaiw already described on. the east becomes more flat and 
open.aud w nt for tbo passage down the eastern side of its length of 
he Agia Canal, which kecjis an almost perfectly straight Course at a 
low level down into the Palwa) tahsQ. Parallel with it, reughlv 
metalled road to Agm which passes through Ballab- 
gaib at a d^ce of 22 miles from Delhi. The soU of this part k 
ui^ly a light Rondy loom, which, under good hands, is very J^ly 
between the Agra Road and the hills to the 
bemas to get levcU few miles befow Badarpur ; it is mostly 
sandy beanngAe detritus from the hill slopes, and in the minv 
months Lsraarshy and in pkcea flooded—the ^ge of the water m 

^bouebes at the top of the Palwal talisdl. 
The dmin^ of the Delhi district, as may*^be easily seen frem 

eiSredIntw'l -»nipletely by the hills, Ld may L aeparately 
simule drainage of the southern part in 

outlets for the north Ballib^b 
Inuuage, m its rush down eastward ihim the hills to the river^he 
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BamhpulAh, TekhaiiJ^ and Burhiy a TitffZtife. The geaeml Row of these L A- 

water-coursca^ which is too viokni in Rcmx] to bo of much uso in irri- Bescri^ve. 

gation, ia to the east ; but here aud there, owing to local pecdliaiities Bcntlicra rlimad^e 
of soil, their course is changed, and they go sometimes oast, sometimes 
E90utlu The B^hpuhvh drains the slopes of the liillj villjagea 
north-east of MahrauU, and crossing the Agm Boad under a fine 
bridge (from the number of archcii of which it takes its tiainc)^ 

Fiiijs into tho Shadar just south of Hum%'un's tomb, Q'he Tekhand 
TKiddi drains the lands west of Mshraull, crosses the road about 
four miles below the Birahpulab^ inns over the canal by a super- 
passage 2 4 miles below Okhlah, and then mns southiiyard into the 
river, Tho Burhiy a tukWI dmins the whole of the hiUs Ijing in the 
vicinity of Amngpur to its south-west and south. It is laiget 
than the Tekhand and in Hood it is Sometimes violent enough 
to stop the imssnge of travellers at the point where it crossei* the 
Hath rah BuaJ, which is unbridged. The south Eallabgurh drain- 
nge runs more dccbively sauth-east The torrents and drainage 
channels on thLs |mrt begiuniog fwm the north arc ns follows:_ 

(1,) There is a small channel Lssidng fkim tho hllk^ south of 
the village Mcolah Mahirijpur. which comes dovrn on to the low 
ground of I'atehptir Chandilab, 

{%) A much larger atieam, called the Parsaun, comes down 
from the Badhkhal hill oa the same low ground in Fatehpur Chan- 
dilah, a litt le to the south of the other. It crosses the Agra K^l 
under a bridge, and fills the tank at Faridabad Thence forw ard it 
. divides - one branch of the watercourse goes down the old imperial 
road tow^arJ the hlajesar lands, and then turns eastward on to Sihi. 

The second goes more directly to Sihi, passing by the dbddl of that 
village, and so on noar Surat lltun's gamen to Ballabgarh. Thence 
it crosses the main toad ngain on to tho low ground of Ranhcnih, 

Before the Agra Canal was dug, the water used to spread over tho 
fields of Majhori and Chandaoli 

p (3,) A third chisel deacends from tho hills south of Badhkhol 

through the Daulatabad land, and round to tho south through 
Ajruiindu into the limita of jlajcaar village. There it splits up into 
two streams * the maiu one, parsing hotween the two dheidis of 
Majesar, passes through the west lands of Ballabgph on to Kimhcrah 
jhil; the other passed mirth of Majesor into Saran; some 
water too from this mdd comes down on the south lands of Daulatfi- 
bAd, through Minaru to Biran, and meets the last named stream m 
the diiftar of Gaunchhi ’lilloga 

(I,) Another stream comes down from the hills on the con¬ 
fines of Bhankri and Pali on to the Dabua lowlands, then through 
Ghaatipiir and Naglah Gujaraiii touching the south-west comer of 
Saran^ and falls into Gaunchhi dfshar. When in heavy Bood it docs 
not stop there, but passes on to ShamApur. 

(5.) There is a stream locally knowm as Bhandwanbaj which 
comes down south of the last named on to Khari Gnjar* 

(6,) The sixth torrent comes out of the Pali hill Passing by 
the south of tho dbddi of that village^ it goea to Kheri like the 
f other. 
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(70 Afioilier ™Ia' com^ down from the hills near Kothrah 
SI iihabatibad. It passes to the north of Pakah and touches the 
porth of the Nekpnr lands joiping with Nos. 5 and 6 in KhLjri 
Gujaran, Tlience miuimg on tJw:mgh tJie south-west comerp 
of Naghthp and the uortb of Korei=ihfppr^ it goes through tSarurpur 
and Maddpiir^ and joins No. 3 and 4 in Shamapur. Thcncti^ moi^- 
teuing the lands of .ThBrsctlv, Kandhaolj^ and Kailgioii* it posses 
through Nuglnh^ Jogiao, Harjihalah, Maholah and Kabhlpnr Bangnr 
out <11 the dLstricl 

(S.) This Comes ont of the hilb under SI in gar; it is in- 
juriouslj violent^ and whan in flood brings down a larg<^ b^idy of 
watery Its line licss close by Dhauj, Tikrj Xal4n, Firozpnr Kalaii, 
Ludhiapur into thojMl of Kabiiilpur BAngan 

(0 ) The Inst 7 hkZ<^/ is the one issiimg from under KoL This ia 
nearly as bad aa Slangar ^utld when in floods m^d damages the liuifla 
of tho villages through w^hich it flows when it cornea down in heavy 
niLHS^ it passes through AlainpurpSarohi, Klioi-Jain41piirn Bijnpnr into 
the marsh at Sarmatlain Palwal and thence on to the jkit of Khalilpun 

Of all of these the meat violent are No. the llangur one, 
No, 3 from Badhkhal and No. 3 from Kot in the order namea There 
La no perennial atream^ however ; and except in the miny season the 
effects are seen only in the undulating character of the ground, hero 
and there cut into more clearly marked channels^ the jieitnanciit 
moisture of the lower lands^ and in a feW' villages^ a pool of standing 
water which, though in ilry seasons it disappema altogether, in wet onca 
swells into a jtiU or marsh of considerable size. Thus iu the cold 
weather the road is sometimes unpleasantly flooded between 
Sammtla on the border of Palwal, and fimlabgarh ; and duck can be 
gtMicrally shot on the near Gauucbhi throughout the wdnter 

months. As instansx^ a^vej the Agra Canal has materially altered 
the drainage of the cast half of the Batlabgarh Tbere h 

now no mold for any considerable lengtii of dmlnagn flow on that 
aide. There ban escape duj from tho canal sonth of Til pat opposite 
the place w^heretlie wnterof the EurhiyS conies in, and this 

meanders on in a slimy sAor-mixed stream through the low Khadar 
north of Bhopani on towTird Bhaskanla^ W'hcre it gets a doubtful exit 
into the riven The want of drainage here is ahowu in the preva¬ 
lence of sitor, which more or less affecta all the land lying in thb 
neighbourhood ® 

Tiuming to the drrunnge north of the hills, and "beginning at the fur¬ 
ther end of the district, the first drainage line that dmwa notify ig 
the channel of the Budhi -nald mentioned above, which runs dow n 
dmost due south, on the east side of the Bingar ehak. This cornea 
down to witMn a few miJea of Delhi, but m the latter mrt of ita 
course it becomes very aerpentuie, and hence is called thcrethe NAff 
imhf It has no clear outlet, but is partly intereepted by the Oararf 
Toll escape, dug from the canal 13 miles abnve DcM The 
aheet of Ttear Blialswah Jahangirpur nmrk^ the coutimr^- 

tion of thi3 channel, which sooner or kter it is hoped will b« 
deaiv^ out T^cro are outlets for the ftrini the west 

dug Hi to th.^ ch^od near Jagehspurand LAdparhdow Sudpaf but 
no outlet eiKk for the water when it comos there, except a very 
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possa^ down by KtaJiipura, which does not do ita work 
at ad properly. Besides this lutla the Xhiidnr hiis a depression, 
well delink in bouio parts, blocked up by cultivation in others, run¬ 
ning down from Kheri Taga, with a fork on one side through Pipli 
Kherd, and another through Bdmuagar. Between Dhatiiri and 
ilalikpiir the cltannd la well defined, but in Martha! it grow's ^ubt- 
fiil appearin? again in a pterlect netrwork of hollows and sinuous 
depressions in Kunaahpur, Dipil pur,and Kheorak Hence it takesa turn 
rathor inone south-east, joins ^ ^uildot the river a^t JakhauLL 
From the large pnnd in Pipli Khei4^ a small trench (it can hardly 
bo called a ditch) baa been dug for a conademble distant^ to the 
south-east to carry off the rain water, but it has not bocu 'Vigorously 
followed up or kept in repsiir* and so Is of little practical usc; It 
be asked what is the need of cLrmna^ channels m the Iwh^dar, where 
the Tvatcr-Bupply is nc%*er too abundant; but this remark supposes a 
greater power of absorption in the soil than actually exists. Jks a 
ninttcr of fact the Khadar does need drainagio. though in comppison 
with the J^angar not so niuch+ There are not a lew places in the 
Khadur where i-cior alior apparent, especially under the lee 
of the Grand Trunk Road This work forms in flooio pl^ a 
sclreral feet above the level of the adjacont country, and necessarily 
impedes the pa-ssage of the rain drainage toward the river It is 
true there arc ficieiitifie bridges at different planes, but the brcailth 
of water-way was, it would seem, intended to be enough to protect 
the road, rather than specially to allow free unimpeded passage of 

the drainage. , , „ , _ , x. i * 

But the damage done in this way by the Grand Trunk Bond la 
a mere trifle, compared with the grievous injury that has ^en for 
uiany yearn goiuff on in the BAn^, by reason of the M alignment 
of tho Woatern JamnA Canal, and want of proper provirion for Omin- 
age of the min water and surplus moisture from irrigation. 

The alignment of tho canal, as it hns stood for some fifty 
years since its reconstruotiou, is throughout a great part of its 
course in thin district in a vallej/ ; aud in order to allow of 
irrigation on the higher grounds receding from ila side, its bM has 
bccii reiBGil so os to bfi not sfildciiu hi^h'CiC than th& otlj scout fidtlsr 
Percolation has been of conrso immense. Then tho distnbutanea 
have hitherto been constructed on the same principle, ivithout any 
thought of economy of land or water. Tho water-courses often in¬ 
tersect each other lind often ran parallel side by side for long distances. 
It ia not wonderful therefore that the danmgo done by water-logjring 
is immense, and in places ail but irretrieviihle. With tho best 
sTstein of drainage possible, and the luist core aud attention In wash¬ 
ing over aud enforcing that system, it will be a long time before 
the Bangor recovore itaelE One branch of the drainage of tho 

Delhi BAngar runs clown to the west of Bali Kutabpui, then south 

Bouth-west to Pugthalbb on through the two BajAn^ and so into 
Bohtak to meet with the other Uuos at the Kajafgarh jkii Another 
depresaion systematised into a drainage cut starts f^in Juan, mid 
goes south south-west by Salcmaar Majra and Mahipur, and so like 
the other out of the district. A third runs due south from Bhatgson 
through NirthAn; u fourth crOMCff the line of the Canal at Bhadanah 
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Jhamiiti with, as may be imapjied, a terrible effect; while a 
Gftl^ a very important line, nms due south from the two Thiooha 
by^lamp.,TKhu^d K,itab™b,anflpa£^.s the two lanm 

yilla;^ Latlpur and Kaojliaolah with a course to the soiith-w^^t 
A fiuth hea southeast ofPdth Kluiid and goeathrooeb 
Mhibabad, Doulatpiir, Rithalah (a ]ai]ge part of whose lands is 
simp y iii^h) and Ma^holpur Khurd, crossln^r tto Hohtakroad about 
a mile of ^angloi and falling into tho NajaWb fA/i In 

dminage lines are not mere 
depresions scientifically detennined to be such: they are patent to 
an ordin^ observer riding over tho grennd if ho carefidl^ watches 
tho lie of the Imid, and two things that always are atiected bv this, 
the chaiMter of tJie cultivation and condition of the soil fcxcont 
the last line the lower jiart of the channel lies in Rohtak. where 
tlity come id at the top of the Noju^nrh jkil. 

?“ directions of the diainago 

flow are perhaps not so dair, hut still they may for the most 3 

h*- 1 ^“' '“tweco AhuiS 

sS-hl.iril j fT'-"”'’ «<“ rartt-oAt from Khiibm 
Shekhpurehand Aghwanpiir; a tbml from DaWiiiir in tho same 

“ the Khadar belonhahzadpiir Tho 

outlet of theso thiw is ck^, or might be made so. into tie Budlii 
incntioned afeve. But l^low this there is more diffirulU 

the road where it passes through Bamasiii and but 
httlo water P^'S on te Mmlanah, though that scenis the iiaturid 
dire^ion. About l^hat there Is almost a basin, and the oscape durr 

It^nn?a^T^ S ^a^nl^nlT Bangar at present dots hut little^gooii 
It appvais to be used to fake off superfluous canal water rKr 
h^tor relieving the neighfrnirhocd by drainage. Further Twm 
there KasiniiouB depression beSow Katiupnr ^ifainF th 3 ,^ 
northHfart lands of Bowanah reund by SaiLth into the 
l oll escape. This escape was clnt/ passiblv to take off tt. 
water of the canal, ami not for dnuiragrpurpLs^ tbouph* 
tion IS shaped so as jiartly to serve t^in.^ iT^ieR 

^un ^naiith and ^ipur Ealan, and then running sCp todi"! 

south tiirnH ^un to the cast at the Grand Trunk -! 

ITS? 

comes m Iwtweeu llandelah Khuid and BStFarW.t,^. 
ei^ to Ihudwala Kalan. and meeting the loige^ bikwThh^'l^t' 
The mam jAi7 lies to the soufh-west and w«t !vf 
ofl already noted, by the fidhihi dmlnaee from 

flow of hill water on the west sideof theShi fdlk^ThTloT'^ 
down in several plneea: the mour * "is last comes 

lying about Dabri and Palam, perhaps are those 

souwb. ‘ft i, 
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tinuncd by it is estimated at 3,072 squoro miles, and its irater 
HiirtnK H'lth a depth nf 12 feet in tho water gaupi at Naiiak Hpri 
iao(i.6a7 acres or about 884 Sfiuare milea,* lu 1833 its area naa 
f^imateU at miiare niilea, but the time of the year this refer? to 
aoo55 not appoar* Its oiitlot LSji dmin passidg a muddy slue^^h 
flow to the nortti-east by Kakiauln, Nilanthi, and Bnsei across *tiie 
^htak rt^ about three miJes west of Lkdhi, and emptvmw itself into 

the Jumna jnst above the Tillage of WazfrabM 

Western Jammi Canal has for mony years been a, foctor The Wcien, Jamni 
ot enormous power in determining the condition of the zamituldr 
111 a li^ and densely populated portion of the district It appears 
that the DehU Canal la a work of considemhb antiouity certainly 
some centimes old; and tho tradition of the country-sido says that 
after copious and long continued irrigation, the Banear cfiak of the 
district became mined with reh, that the canal was given up, 
sud^ people took to weila, or to dependence on the rainfall to nourisli 
their er^. About the year 1815 the canal water was re-introducetL 
In an ofticml document of the time it noted that several pcTsons 
were really to coutiact to do tho excavation and clcaiiug work neoes' 
wyforthis pn^se, buta“work ao dignified, so popular, nud so 
m'neficial,^ should dot fiill to the share of any hut the GovernmenL” 

Xt was cstinmt^ that one lakh yearly for threo years would cover the 
of the ^heme, the result of which it wns hoped would be 
to bring under cultivation « vast tracts now deserted” Lieutenant 
Blame the officer in chaige of the work, was called away to the field 
by the Uoorkfia w<m; but oiiemtious must have been pushed on without 
great delay, for m 1819 the canal was miming. After thU no 
information is available before 1S:)8, when a svstenmtic clearance was 

At the Begular Settlement 
111 18+2 Uttle damage frem water logging seems to have been noticed 
or even apprehended. But in 185G, remissions for sAor began, nnd 
others were made m lSo^ and since then the subject has Wn ono 
of cuus^nt anxiety to all officers acquainted with tho state of the 
™ Moderate imgation and gootl dniim^ are all that are wanted 
to n^TO the Bangar of Dellii to the beautiful fertility described 
by John Lawreuw about forty yearn i^, as allowing one "to ride 
for miles as through a highly cultivated garden.” But every year’s 
delay in bringing ^ese measures into operatioa makes the remedy 
noped lor more diftinilt 

J^^r^*t***^?*™ it® extensive impoverish- 

“t """ *®^i ^ bc^welt on 

at iength.t It m really impossible to tell in places how far the 

dainnge has .spread. Here and there min unmistakoabic, bore and 
perhapfl complete. 18 apparent. Whole tracts of land, formerly most 
p^uctive, are lying b^nj white with the saline efBonscence 
when diy. or when wet, foul with a sta^t and sickening vapour 
that , once perceived, i s characteris tically disdnguishablcTand is at 

iJiiUnct, mtuarfi rjiyriiijc^:^;' by a Cumntj ^ rw* ^ ^ ™ AliSarii 
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tunics wJ strong in its odour ns to give the sense of being eaten like 
food At this point there la no doubt of the damage. But thero 
in a second stage, mwrhed before tlie final niiu. n herein the oonicra 
of fields look nnhcdthy ; perhaps they have a few stunted ntalhs on 
them, perhaps they are quite hare. The middle of the field which 
hiu a crop, has also here and there aiaalj ptchea of white or haireu 
soil, telti]^ too clearly of the diminished yield. But the e fleet of 
several of these ptehes, irregular in shape, and scatter^ in diverse 
quarters, is to make any estimate of the produce of the field very 
UDcertmu. There ia, however, even before the second stage an 
inceptive one, where the devastation has only just begun. Ftere uo 
sftw is apparent on the Burfiice. of the soil, but 3io unhealthy 
Ipk of the crop, or it may be {as in wheat), a kind of 
withered precociousness in the ears, shows that things are not 
03 they should be. The fields, to a casual glanoo, bear their usual 
variegated burden of yellow and white and green; but the zamintUr 
knows to his cost that the cureo has come upn him. 

Table No. Ill ^ows in tenths of an inch the total minfiill 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year. Item l&eG-ti7 to lS82-Ji3. 
The fall at head-quarters for the four preceding 
ypre is shown in the matgiiu The distribu¬ 
tion of the rainfall throughout the year is 
shown in Tabl^ Noa IIIA and IITB, while 
Table No. IV givea details of tempruture for each 
of the last 14 years, as registered at head-quartere. The averurre 

rmufall for the whole. district during the 13 years, 18G9_1879, *ja 

23'1 inches. Thifl is the roHult of carefully abstracting the mont hly 
returns published in the PiMtiai Oftsdtt, hut it is curious when 
coinpari:.d with the huger rainfall in Biaipt. and the larger nun- 
rail on the other side in Gurg^on, which certainly has the reputation 
of being a thirsty tract pa compared with this (fistrict The tah^U 
averages do not help in the matter, as Delhi has a kigcr figure than 
the others; thus, Sunipt gives 22 7, Delhi 25-5,EallalWli 2l-3 
inches. At ptiges 12 to 14 will bo found an onalysia of tha nun . m l 
r^fhll for the above 12 years, arranged according as it affacta 
the autumn or the spring hnrn.eat, or both. The climate of tha 
teetnet IS what might bo antidpted from its position as Irinp 
between the plains of the Punjab and those of the more troracal 
p<^.s of Bengal. The cold weather k much like that of the Ka. 
jab, and there U a bleak oortli-west wind which makes the temtie 
ratiire seem lower than it actually k On the other hand the hot 
weather begins soepr by a good fortnight, though the' nominal 
(ktcsforoommcaceingand leaving off jwjufcAdk are tho aauio as 
those of Lahore. Tents become unpleasant after A pril 1 when i f 
the reason is a normal and favoumblc one, the hot wind, fu/t bec-tesi 
During the truotseedmg montha, down to the middle or end of Ju^ 
the west wind should blow moderately and CQually. A riol™* 
wind is hurt ful to the crep. while an' east' liXis unhSh v fo^ 

*.*11 thvuHt wind Lluirin JrU, thst is bail. ]( b «* —T 

» Dorse to Uonre, Huklu tiwt it» limtiam take to wsirio^ * 
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mcTi, The four nionttia, Pfmgitn, Sai»dkk, anti Jdh 

make up tho thcs Kknrsft Miasma—the dry moatlii Then cornea 
tfie Chau'mdi^a —the four rainy months— Arnrh, Sdumi^^ 

Amj. In thb period pkntifiil min is expected and wished for, 
especially in JIMil&n* In Abo), however, it is getting tito kte for 
eotton nod The air then^ if tho west wind blowSp is fresh nod 

healthy; the oast wind is very dobilitating and is said to produeo 
boils and fever. Af^j brings us on to October, when the niglits are 
begin id iig to got cool Then comes the feverish season, which is always 
bad in Dcllii, but during the last few yeara has been so fatal aa m 
Some parts to materially dimmish tho population. The canal vib 
li^cs, which might be" thought most bkely to aufler^ have not been 
distinguished lately in ibis way. Towards the end of Novoniber or 
the beginning of December mattcTs be^n to improve, for the jd^ 
ur cold season Has well begum The four months— Kdli^, Mangsir^ 
Pohf Mdgh —bring us round again to the Khursa. Rain is almost 
iinknewii in Noifcniberp but is thought good for husbandry in 
Doceml^'ir^ as if there is no raiUp there will be heavy work for 
the oxen in w'ateriag the young roM croi>s,§ and In Pok, though late, 
it is better than iiothing.il 

Tables Noa. XIp XIAp XlBp and XLTV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the lost €ve years* while the birth and death-mtes 
since 186S, so far available, will be found in Cliapter HI for 
the general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of 
the several loigo towns ef the district. Table No. Xll shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lej?ers as ascertained at the 
CensuB of laBl ; while Table No. XXXVIII shown the working of 
the dispensaries since 1877. In the district Census Report for 
ISSl, me Deputy ComrolssioneT wTote as follows:— 

Tlie satiiUry eouditlon of mcflt of the vilkgps is as bud aa it can 
f CBsIbly be. Each vUliige issairQUudwl bv dung-hills, Mid by ouc or merra 
stngTumt poolj. fu most houaea the laid flies and the cattle sleep lu the 
same quarters, atid the water of the wells ia frequently brsckbli, or largely 
imprcgiiatiHi wi th organic uiftttcr* The district has soldoui been, visited by 
cholera, and the moftfllity from this dtseosohiis never been very biglJ, but 
the villages and smaller towns snffer gneady fiotii pcriiadiE; cpidciiucB ef 
fever, which cause great mortality.^^ 

The only pciilitmty in tho way of diseaao in the district 
b the Delhi boil The causes of this sore arc as yet net tno™ 


■ There orV wan;f flajEafi^ m the popular T-ocdhplary thia: “ tf 

It miiu in Mfar, SI wSll mAl^e (tbe eoontri) pr«perou.i.-^ 
are m\ea with pearls." “ (In I the ftboweia of dir ^ racM fuil) all 

it fnlm ifi Md4Lm, tben both harvests will be Cg^> , for 

h and rKLii for are plLhily inflTcated na deiiriible la the lomiblD Im-cg 

** Talk aa n ml# id good, but not too rnueh; rilence ia gOoA too mochi Rain 

Is good, but aut too muoK; Bmwbiun ift y but not too caiicb^ But the mora wo got 
the belter of rain in cr son La or talk in oar atorj-tcUerSp or lUeixee La 

ernr wire!-** . .r * .i _*** ^ ^ 

t 11 it rnina fu the" ^il won't give (good; oil, nor cotton troca (good) 


the Whe*< mil ha of gwid colmi,"' 

S 1 £ watenng id not ^ven in r, anrelv a ha? earned off tbe o kob* 

I U it nLiaa in Ihem iiU adli be aometluns ^ " 
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CHAP. L—TFie DISTINCT. 

but the best local opinions pomt to a acoTbutic origioH Some years Cbap tei^ I, A- 

ago ill the Imliun MetikAl Gmdtjs thoro appeared a memorandum by DeacriptlTo. 

Lord Mark Kerr, sounding a pa?ati over the supposed fact tkat ** at 

the end of eight voiim (after hia L^jrdship'fl returo home from India 

in ISe-f) "3m ’djsonler ha 3 almost entirely disappeared from 

Delhi" lucpiiiy was instituted by the SaniUry Oommif^ionet 

with the Govenimeat of India, but the reply rceeived did not 

show any evidence either odo way or anothen There had 

been no doubt a decided temporaiy decrease, but it wna not as 

yet certain to be pcmianent+ and concluaious wcjre considered 

premature.* At the City Dispensary in Delhi the annual 

averogtj of cases treated for tiiis diseoso for five years (1875—^79) 

^ In the Villases irripated by the Western Jamna Canal the 
standard of health and vitality is materially lower than elsewhere, 

(see further Chapter III, Sectioti A). This fact attraetccl the atten¬ 
tion of Government aa long ago as 1847* when a Committ^ was 
appointed to inquire into the sonitciry state of irrigated dhstricta. 

The lledical Omcer, Dr. Dompter, in Tnemorandum forming 
part of the reportp showed that in many villages of this part^ 75 per 
cent of the people had disease of the spleen, and that the ai^rago 
propt>rtiou of the persona thus diseased tr> the total fwpnlatipn of 
the tillages examined during tho inquiry, was nearly 50 percent. 

In 1867 another inqnu^ was institute by the ^vermueut of Indi^ 
and the resulta reported by Dr. A. Taylor^ Ci^iJ Surgeon of Delhi 
Thin report has been printed (Selections fron the Records of the 
Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies, New Scries* 

KOp VI). Dr. Taylor ahow^ed dearly the pnesenceof an unusual amount 
of spleen disease, and its close connection with the degrees of ai™mpi- 
ness and want of drainage found in yarioiis parts. The villages 
enjoying the greatest advantages" of irrigation were almost invaria- 

“ TTjG Panjhll Sfmstury CornmbiirfoiseT, wlwn cal^^ OQ &jr ijpiniod 
tlitkt thcire wsa groifc <3<Kubt n.^ the Istter, cflosociacntlr iD4iiEed f^-ni 

thcni Kmihl be prcmntimi. Hd evSiientlj infUncd ta tbe (spinitm. bowcTer, that 
diaifisecoiili he sn3d only Eo be Iq flhejwice. TEid c*M in the D3»pcpHU^i 
lc» tbaa half in 1S70 nnil ISTl m cdrapftreil with the fiTs before, b«4 la Iho 

f^Urt mi>ntljii pf JS72 nffald mnnntfsl up to ucsrl^r tbeir fflrtndr numbqi*. 

Tbe following iDOtUcAl desfiiptiDa of tha tore baa bcod rumi^hnl by LilA Ham 
Kliband^, Aiunstadt SurjEGOd jfi ch^ of tbe City JiispenMrj st Delbl [— 

Tbtfl diiffiiuMi Li Hmlinr in its n At mt!: to Ttutra. BnUon-, A leppo evil, LAltarc 
roKy KooUftn sore, Aa ; it would be better, thcretbre, lo esU all of thpe by t cotdtnoo 
D«ue t add Lbc dcsifEnatioii * OHefiifil »Tc/ prapewed bj sotae wtertii la the moat 
appmpriflte, 11 Attacks peTMsna of All Ages An-d poaElLoiui- in life aiid. both -BexGSi lii’' 
dsHrimiTiAtclyp bdt ehEliiren between tbe ngra ni five «nd ten Bwm moat UAble to tt, 

Itapnivcd milKtkn from climatic LdflnctKcsia talioved to be ihe caUM of Iti prodec* 

Udd, hu t Ihe oifldt aAluro of tfaese Idduence^ la unknowii, . 

■M t AltAckft ^cernlly the nHMt espoisd part* of the body, tlie tocc, mje- 
om-^p bands, Iq^. And feet, but haA heen seep tfn thd damt, abdomen, And ether porU 
(^‘nenOly eoveoxl as welb It comaieDcw m a pApular emptiod, attended ^th 
itchiPgN pwn folloR'iid by a emabed pustute and ultimately by irreEUlar ulcerationj 
wbleb may laat mnj length of time, but which, sc far as t bavc a&tn, never destrqj^ 
the deeper tisvucfi^ Tbcre m no certain cure fnr ll s itreng wniilitt ficmeiiEics or«ii- 
cate It by dGftLrdjiTig the nncleated oel li coatAiaed in the mesbea of the tiameg 
AttAcked. There aie scTeml ttimulatkg and asEringebt native tGmi^ee in vc^e ae 
yjecifics fPT the aorc> bnE I have ucTrr seen any matcrinl bcricGt arindg fretd them- 
<fbanjre to a better (Ornate baa appeared beneficial tc lroCf;S Buflfelin^r from it^ Ifq 
pAtbdegyw under dbipnte; pome obaervL^ of AQEboHty say H Uoim iwsilic 
origin, while otheta of er|ttAlly bJ£h reputation dtny Altj^tbcr.*' 
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an 




Allcgei! ctJ! i'lTceia 
of cftuaJ wal^r, 


bly thoK whcru tho debilitating cUsease assumed ita tnost pwimineiit 
iw fad picture of the state of the people, ho 

allndeato the »ijpn>ved dmnage of the Najal^h tniet, iud shows 
1 ^ ^ splenic enlur^giemeiiti^ wore Hi per cent, m 

]t;67 thdj were only 5'3T. The flood level had sunk three foct 
and aspect of the people was healthy and robust. 

, lever, the rannTkfa'rs of the canal villages complain that 

Mpwus irrigation of the land brings with it, though thoT do not 
l^owhow,imp^nffim the mco. On this point mfonnatiou is of 
Murse very d^btriil: the ewiioat report on the matter, that of Mr. 

o. r Kccords of the Government of Lidia in 

tlic^^bhc W orhs Department No. XUI) expressed the same opinion. 

Ihe unfruitfii ness of women m canal villages is a subject of 
- ^J?!***^ if^d the cousequent difficulty of inducing otlicr JAt 

__ fmniljcs to mvo their daughters to the men of Pinipat,' mid tho 

en^rona of the canals ^aerally, is^-eiy great" Dr. TayW heard that 

wca^ity existed greatly among men, but that women were 
not hamum the same pitipoition. Tho local belief is the same* 

thi tra'^Jn'' nro gonemlly more healthy’ 

ith^r Inw^J pvea^tlie women come from 

other vUlagea—often Tilbgca not irrigating from the mnal niiil 

havea healthier s^kte begin w4 LT^-ork t^ 

_ an the mei^ This sounds strange, and is onlv half true * but then- 
IS no doubt that the women iti the ciuial villages look loss laav and 
demomlized than the men, who mu indeed a ^ly degeneSte ^ 

SECTION B.^GE0L0GY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 

detmled polopcal investigation, that it is impoiible to d^eu’^^the 
geology of separate district But a sketS^of the r 

the provuice as a whole has been most kinrllv fttw.' k^i 

M«^l^tt. SuperintendeatTf th^ G^ed sL?ro?T^ 

leased by the villoBets for Ea kofl a IT the fonnor 

niaunds annuoJ y. worth Tf^ s nArt - ir ■ “ - tiumg y^it3 PQO 

stone mines yielding 4.950 maunds, worth Rs. i,ac5 
at Afwgpur, not worked at present The niiantriLVk ^5“ 
profeWy unrelkbla The noticeable minenl thmfi^^thtdr! ^ 
so fitf as known, are stone, crystal, A-rnAsr and cholt 

::SL“,isL? 


Ceolugy, 


i 
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RolJ not impoaslblo, and the knowd presoace of crystal at Axan^iir 
has been reoeatly alindod to as fovoumig the pro^bility. 

The ({ttarl2-1ike kind of stone is baid, and not easily worked, 
escejit for U9(ffi not r^niriag delicate shape. It b aeon at its heat in 
many of the old bniUliogs round Delhi, where it fitly harmonisea 
mth the sombre dignity of the Pathin styla For the Agra Canal 
a considemblo quantity was used, but for the new Delhi Branch the 
Softer and more malleable Agm stone haa been preferred There ia 
^0 a ^dstone found in the hills dear Ballabgarh, which is sofo and 
loofe haiubome when worked np. The Eaja'a palace, now the 
taMl at Ballabgarh, shows sonio very pretty pieces of this work b 
pillars and arches. 

The only place where crystal has been brought to the suribcc is 
in the limits of Arangpur, a hill village about two miles sooth of Delhi 
A mme Lete wosfirstatorted, it is said, a hundred years i^o by tho 
Raja of Ballabgarh, who spent a good deal of money in gettbg out 

seoding for sale a supply of the raberal Most of tho raeces, 
™ali octagonal blocks of no great commercial valuOj 
and after thb one attempt the Itaja gave up the enteitirbc and closed 
l^hemuje. After the Mutby a ELam' of Delhi took a contract 
for working it; but after spending some Rs. 1,500 m trj-ing to find 
the crystal, gave up tho attempt and hb contract aba The locality 
of the midc is rather innccessuble; it lies to the aouth-west of tho 
vilingo, which itself b a col Lection of huts, at a considerable distance 
freun the main rewd. Dr. Thompson, in lib report on rock emtn! 
miaes iiays that “ tic crj'stal docs uot occur in its primitive position, 

" asocoddaiy deposit of silicious breccia, veiy highly impregnated 
with iron; each ctystul is cased in a sheath of hfematite. As wc 
go dow^wards^ the rock becomes less fcrrugmoiis^ and lower still b 
" met With id pieces of pure quarta, embedded in a matrix of almost 
“ pure white clay," 

^ /uM(/i«r* b found motn or less oKtensively throughout the db- 
tnet. In Sunipat it b not regularly worked, but in luno villages it 
has been found, and doubtless might be obtiqned, if needed, iu a 
good many more. In Delhi foAsfl 33 vil luges produce it, chiefly in the 
subcolJino and marahj pnrta In Bntlalj^b 22 villages aro shown 
as producing it Veiy little digging U required to roach the beds, 
and in some of the channels of the lull streams it comes out on the 
surface. The chief element in its cost is that of carriago and tians- 
port to tlm pbec where it b required for use. It b not appropriated 
for Toacb in this d^et so eicclusivcly os in othere, where it b the 
only material availabla Macadojnite is aUo used, and tho station 
roads are many of them laid with a reddish grayelly lYiKltij'f- 

found in the beds of hill tommia and such like places. Bajn b 
cheap<?r thaii but is not ^ durable^ ond more under 

hea^^y mm. 
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and Flora. 

StODO^ 


CrjBtaL 


ITiiNAqr, 


^ calc^us coniiitlDg st wtouan; of ttmo in im^iOiu- kind of 

foUatod pieces." rPsojab Produrt*,'' p, HJ.) *inu oi 

■■ t mdntc^tfid (neue " m jjr. ISaUca-l'owcU »jj, p. 3ij, w 
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Chiilk 13 eilli&r woTkecl* or known to e^ist m K*^umpur 
MotrauU, Malikpur Kohi, and Arangirar. It 18 dug out of a rudo 
’ toino made bv sinking a shaft SO or +0 feet dcop, nod hyo or 
«s feet mdmioeter, and then making tunnels in all djirecti^ 

horizootallv at the bottom* The blocks r<t«Wa w Mir), that 
are turned out whole, are sold on the spot} smaller pieces 
ffifcvij are taken to the lUlchah village, and there washed and 
dried, and then sold for whitening. The local idea makes stem 
fuse into chalk by a kind of mibtemiaean igmtion* The produrt 
is of some value: in the rilli^ of Eashnipur, the lease of the ch^ 
minefl has for Bome yearn past brought in an income of over Ks. 3W, 
on the average. The eipeuBca of excavation, carnage, washing and 
makiug up into cakes for market sshle, arc cstiinated at Ra. 15-6 pci 
100 mannds, the bdsdr price of which is alKmt R^. 30, 

Sijt is not now made anywhere in the Delhi distntrt, thongn 
it used to be in certain TCbadar villages, where the murks of tho 
earth-beds (ear) arc still evident. Saltpetre is occasionally made 
in difleront parts. During the last ten years 30 liceiifies have oecn 
given for this purpose in 15 ipiUages.^ ^ , 

Coming to TOgctable products of the sail, the district is not 
well wooded throughout, but in maiiy rarts tha trees are abundaut 
enough to give a pleasant variety to the landscape, and in soi^ a 
bird’s-eye inew of the <»uiitry from an elevated spot gives an effect 
not unlike that of an English parL In other paila, particularly 
in the hills, in the niarsliy lands near Naiafgarh, and m the mfemr 
parts of the Kh^riar, trees are scarce, and there is nothing to relievo 
the monotony of the prospect. Along the AVestem Jaruni Conal 
are fine avenues of Mhisha/tn and other trees, and promising phiota- 
tions of jHitni' and have sprung up on the banks of the 

Aora Canal The iLithrah road is not well shaded, nor, except 
in a few ports, is the Crand Road in the north- The 
cominonest trees are the well-known Wfcor (Acacm jlrofrieo) 
and jfll <Fanjabi pWa or — Sah'a^tora ofroides). In uncultivated 

lands these are 3 peei,ally found. In Sunipat, for instance,^ there are 
woody stretches of the Jdl extending for miles, and in the hot 
weather, especially if the «i5f crop has been poor, hundreds, almost 
thousands, of the more destitute classes are to bo seen feeding and 



rfosn) and hdr (ZisyphvLsjujuba) are indiftenous and found^ in many 
places, as also the tushes—iarif {Ciippam aphylUt), khmr 
roteefttt). jdttt {t?6shuflia ^gypiMca), and kvag^it (Balttnitea JHyyp- 
tlcico.) It is doubtful whether sAw/aim and riris are indigenous in 


• Tie uimf»44r* do VDtdijrUie ehslk tlwn«eWe»; they lianc thenyh ttc Ktmngc™, 
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the sense of not ha^in^ been introduced from other |:^s ; they 
grow well only where they get more than naturaJ moistures In 
canal villag*^ a connnon tree la the or f&mid, which appears 

to be a variety of tho jdman — the natives aill it uaa synonyia chold 
jdrtuiT^ This tree grows on the side of small watercouraea on the 
edges of fieldsK reaches a height of 59 or 69 feet, and has a tlark 
fresh foliage like The fruit is verj' inferior. The fruit- 

I reo9 found in the more favoured spts are numerous and gooi 
Some gardens near Delhi produce mangoes of a delicious flavour : 
the/iTi^fl™ (5iJiyffinmare not bad ; while oran^p 
peaches, pliiina of sorts, lemons, pomegranates, guavas, figs* 
(Pru.niw donteidia^X imli (Tamaniidm Indica), are sdso found 
One or two plants seem to deson'e mention here on account of 
their importance to the agriculturist as a source of mcomci or as afford¬ 
ing v'sJuablo ntaterial for various agricultural purpoaia, 

(1.) The siTighdrd or water-nut {IVeppa bi&pinosa) grows in 
ponds and pools of standing water in many parts of the district 
It is said, however, that tho wnUr must be clean (an es^pression 
to bo interpreted aooording to J^t rather than English ideas,) 
and the sod of the bed of tho pond should not be under the 
inlluenco of rek Tho long stolid of the plants reach up to tbe 
mjrfoco of the water (in which they grow), and upon which float 
their greoa leaves^ and their pure white flowers exp^d beauti¬ 
fully among them in the latter part of the afternoon. Tne nut grow's 
under water after the floweis decay, Emd is of a trmngnlar shape, and 
cnvere<l with a tough brown integument adhering strongly to the 
kernel, which la while and esculent, and of a fine cJudilagiJious tox^ 
ture. They ripen in the latter end of the rainy season and are eat- 
nble till November. The best plants are then (Hindd month Kfiiik) 
left for seed: in Mangair the cnltivatom break the nuts off and 
put them in matkds, keeping rite vessels always fllied with water, 
changing it every other day. In ihgh they take the seed to a 
pond, and throw- it in broad-cast ■ Or if the water is scarce they sow 
it in beds {kidrid) with water standing in them^ The plant shoots 
up in the spring; its green head lb calEed MtdtL There are two 
kinds, lixi^rd (green) and Idl (red) The green kind is generally 
eaten fresh, while the red is ground into a flour which is eaten by 
Hindus at times of abstinence (bari) from food They are then 
allowed to cat fruits (pkil-^tdr) among which this is reckoned The 
preduce of the plant is very variable, but a hiewa of loud covered 
with wTiter shoiiid grow 1 or IJ maunds, giring 20 or 90 niatiiids to 
the The price is also uncertain; at the first pcoming of the 

crop, especklly if it is a light one, tho fresh nuts will cost 1 or 1J 
anna a iu the fiill season they may come down to 3 or fi annas 
per maund, and w hen very cheap may be only talcA dkari, 6 
pica for B sentry 4 annas a maund Dry nuts are sold at & sera per 
nn>ec. The Najafgarh jkil used to be noted for ifr? produce of this 
article, which Ls conBidered a light and healthy fcHid; but at present^ 
though it certainly grows there, it is not so lately cultivated ns for- 
meriy. The sowing is done by Jhinwars (Kah^), who are allow^ed 
to use the village ponds for the purpose by the ^^^rnmuldrs either os 
return for sendees to the community, or on ijaymeafc of rent; say 
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Chapter 1, B, Chalk b i^itlier worked, or known to eiist in Knsiimpnr 

Geolojty, Fauna, MahraiiU, MaUkpnr Kohi, and Arnngpur. It is dug out of a rudo 
and Flora. inine niado by dakiug a shail 30 or 40 feet deep, and five or 

Chalk all fc^it in diameter^ and then rrsaking tuuneb in all ciiineetionH 

horizontally at the bottom. The blocka (didld or dMrX tliai 
are turned out whole, are sold on the spot; tiie amaller jn^tccs 
(tiL^d) ore taken to tJie Malehah village, and there washed and 
dried, and then sold for whitening. The local idea makca intone 
fuse into chalk by a kind of ^btermneau ignidon. The prpcloet 
is of some value : in the village of Kasumpur, the lease of the ebulk 
mines has for eoine years past brought in an income of over Rs. 300, 
on the avemge. The expenses of exeavatiou, carrioge, w^ashing, and 
making up into cakes for market sale, aiv eatimAted at Rs. 15-0 per 
100 maunds, the bdsdr price of which la about Bfi. SO.* 

EaU, Salt is not now mado anyw^hero in the Jkilhl dUtrict, though 

it used to be in certain Khadar villages, where the marks of the 
WtsKitre. earth-beds (sar) are still evident ^Itpetre h occasioually made 
in different parts. During the last ten years 30 licensea have bcea 
given for this purpose in 15 villageB.f 

Trees. Coining to vegetable prcxlncta of the soil, the ifistrict is oot 

well wooded throughout, but in many parts the trees are abundaut 
enough to give a pleasant variety to t ne landscape, and in some a 
bird 8-eve view of the country from an elevated spot gives an effect 
not unlike that of an Cnglish park. In other parts, particularly 
in the hills, in the marshy lands near Najafgarh, and in the ioferior 
jjorts of the Khidnr* trees are scarce, and there is nothing to relieve 
the monotony of the prospect. Along the AVestem Jamna Canal 
are fine avenues of ekishtmt and other trees, and promising planta¬ 
tions of kikar and have sprung up on the banks of the 

Agra CanaL The Mathmli n>ad is not well shawled, nor, except 
in a few parts, b the Grand Road in the north. The 
eommonest trees are tJic well-known Hkar {Aoitia Amfruia) 
and jdl (Panjibi pUu or mn — SaivedorA ol^ded)^ In uncultivated 
lands these are specially found. In Sumpat, for mfltan<re^ there are 
woody stretches of the jiU extending for miles, and in the but 
weather, especially if the raM crop has been poor, hundreds, almost 
thousands, of the more desUtuto classes are to be seen feeding and 
sleeping by turns in the stunted groves. The p(jxd (iiciis rdi- 
fpojia),fafdf^ /ridfca), (AcWiWmcAfu bor 

(Ficus IniUoi), bakain {.\fdiA dkdk (BKtm /r&n^ 

rirw) and b& (Zi^idiusjujtLba) ore indigenous and found iq many 
places, as also the bushes — karit (Citppafis aphyUd), kkfnr (A&teia 
cotcchu\ jd7it (Scski^ia jFmjjdiAm), ahA (BaitmUes 

iiftcG.) It is doubtful whetlier stdctuiTn and sirh are indigenous in 


* DDt db tho cbslk thfni^hra ; Ihqj Sejwt thcriffh tto Etmoma* 
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thcaense of Dot having been introduced from other partfl; they ChAptorI,B. 
Si!ow wdJ only where they get more than natural moisturi? I„ 
tonal vullafjtts a tree ts the jrtmo®" or jamH which appeam 

to be a vj^ty of the natives cal] it aaa synonym e/u>td 

jitjnan. Th« tree grows on the side of stnall watorcoiiracs on the 

50 or 60 feet, and Ua a dark 
fresh foiia^ like the ymon. The fruit is yei^- inferior. The fruit- 
trees found in the more favoured spots are numerous and good. 

^me gardens near Itelhi produce mangoea of a delidoufl flavour ; 
themnu»rw{A«^;tttm 7 afliM«fli*m)ara not bad; while oranires. 
peaches, plums of sorts, lem^s, pomc^ates, guavas, Has, aiiStda 
do*neetuv«X tmli iTnmartTtSta Iitdica), kc., are also found, 
tl./.’ ■ ^ Of two plante seem to deserve mention here on account of Special plaata 
their impo^co to the agneuttnrist as a souree of income, or as oflfaid- 
mg valuable material for various agricultuiaJ purposes 

(1.) The n^ghd)^ or water-nut {Tranps b^inoaa) grows in 
TOiids and prols of standing water in many ports of the district 
i! must bo clean (an expression 

^ rather than English ideas.) 
tod tho soil of the bed of the pond should not bo under the 

tti t stalks of the plants reach up to the 

’*^*^ *“ tliGr ^w), and upon which float 

r 11 their pure fipwei^ ejtpand 

fcilly among them m the latter part of the aftcmooiL The nut ptows 

toviredatid is of a triangular shnp^^d 
tovered mth a tough brown integument adhering strongly to the 
kernel, which IS white and esculent, and of a fineWla^ous to! 

ra the latter end of the rainy season ^d are cat- 
fil f*^ The besrt plants are then (flindu month Anm) 

toft for se^: in Jl/nn^tr the cultivators break the uuto off amt 

the vosseb always fiUed with water. 

«T„Td ^ the seed to a 

broad-cast i or if the Heater acBurco thoy aow 
water Standing iq them. The plant fhoota 
up in the ^nng; Its green head is called clikdtl There are two 
kinds, (green) and Idl (red.) The green kind is gcncrallv 

£ t ^ ground into a flour wJiich is toten by 
Hind^at timto of abstinence (tar^ from food They are then 
allowed to eat fruits (jilMi-ahetr) among which this is reckoneil The 
^ '^bto, but a 6 mu« of land covered 
the fo-Si ‘'fe" maunds, givflng 20 or 30 maunds to 

^Tv £!t^’ • u Dlw uncertain; at the first incoming of the 

A ^ to 3 or 0 atinal 

be only toi*« dkari, f.e., 6 
t 5. ^ r ® Dry nuts are sold at 8 sera 

thd u.siHi to be nottd for its produce of this 
S. k «>“»J<lored a light and healthy fwdfbnt Tt present 

though I Mainly grovvs there, it is not so laLly cultivated 

to Jhi'nwara (KahL), who are allowed 

retSm fir ^y cither as 

return for scn-icto to the community, or on payiaout of rent; say 
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2 a Wf/flfl, or on eontlidonof letlmg tTic famUjca of tTin ]wpriotoiii 
^ take o portion of the crop from tiino to time as they need it for fixid. 
Th^ ^ivtghdra in some ^Tls^es a wlimble sonrco of water-incoine 
(j{dhiT) to the oomniunitv* 

(2,) * (panj-jnhifii —^V^mff?^a5 dimed) is found cltiefiy m 

Khyar miiniltivated land, especiallv in the of the river. It 
grows soraetlmea aeven or eight feet liigh, but on the average reaches 
only to ft nuin'a waist and answem to many uses ^-ith tno 
dde —either aa friel, nr made up into basket^) or matic brooms (whore- 
i^ith to sweep hia thmshing floor), or lining the sides of a kiiehd 
welh^ 'The baflfcctA are made by Kahara, who pay ] anna per day f>r 
the right of cutting as much of the bush as the*? wi earry away in 
their iwTfijA?/. The actual ensh income therefore Ls not mneh, e.^cept 
on lainls near the dtj, bit the agricultiiriat looks on it as of conai- 
demble use. 


(9.) Sarkmdd {Sact^hnr^im proe^m) is a med that grows to 
ft height of 10 or 12 fbet; it is found maUuvial uiarahes, but also on 
the side of the oanah and sometimes of its distributaries. It must 
have moisiurep and is fond of mud Some rillagcrs, such as JAkhauli, 
Tehrip Daulatpur, and Buniii, make veiy considerable sums cjf money 
by the sale of this re«l It b usi^ for the loofing of thatched bnild^ 
mgs, and for the reed-chair whicli is so much in Iks^hion lunoug 
nativea Its price is measured by sheaves, each tied up with a rope 
m^e of thelcnyca, two and a half cubita long Such a sheaf is 
called bind and is worth about an anna 

(4.) FdliL nnmmuimii^) h a small thorny bush-weed 

which grows pretty well all over tho district, but ehiL-fly in Tioor 
lands and e^tnaUj on the ridw-like tract of land in Delhi faiflfL 
ties^^angloi Jat. and Eakarwdla In Snnlpat it fiivoum Lilhcri 
ami Rajln, and that sandy neighbourhood, while in the hilb it urowa 
extcn^wly. In the Ballabgnrh B/mgnrptoo, there b a great deal. Thb 
irninvitmg plant gives a very nseful food for buflkloq*, cow^ and 
Camels and goats indeed like it better than any thing alintist 
It IS CTnaidcred heating, and so i& good for the cold weather 

1 *-1 ^ ft nand^m, 

and IS sold at S, 4, or 5 maunds the rupee, 

pie following note on the ^Id (mimais of the dHiriet haa 
been kindly furnished by Dr. ICa^Titiagh 

* 1 . ?^«nd all along the bonks of the Jamtil,, being found in 

jungle whete there are no crops, and in the latter when thcT 
ait high enough to afford cover. Foxes and hares me plentiful on 
the eastern l^ik of the Jomna, hut do not seem to mhabit the 
western hfuik^ the Ejune extent Black buck are found almost 

being espcciallj numcroua at Bbunsi, Sinah, and 

Wolves are not plen- 

tifiik but they are to be usually found in the neighbourhood of the 

soldier me thei^^ncamiSl 

jLkSfo a£t?n.1 ' m'® cW to my tent 

S^wlKcnemJly tbuugboiit the district, 
ie™ P'tnhfoL Duck and snipe me plentiful in ordinary 

years, but in dry yean they me acanoa The u to b© co2 
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a^itly found near the villages of Boiaii and Khadipur, and in my 
pigsticking excursions I constantly camo across them lu these parts. 
Tlicy are also constantly found at Bhunsi due east from the Hidge 
Block aiid ^y por^dges am plentiliil, the forracr being found prin¬ 
cipally in the high jungle along the banks of the Jamn^ and in the 
crop 3 whob th& la The taoppoose ia VQTy cotniPap, 

and 30 13 the hedge hog; I have knowp the (liter csonimit ^ad havoc 
ip a garden in the Cantonipeptsi Saake; of eveiy kind aie pleptiful 
especial V S 4 X The old Fort called the Kofla m infected 
iMth thopip and it Kas bcena dopiniQQ pastime for EpembcT^ of the 
gartisop to go there himting for iheip, especially ip the rainy 303 soil 
pr tjiunedintely preceding it%* Xvcopoj^ are in the outlyinjj 

village^L I haveinjaelffieepthera at TuglakabaO. Pa ra are abppdaiit 

cs^Lally ip the neighbourhood of Borari on the bank of the Janma] 
where in my pigi?tickiiig nimirsiona I have aecu as many as, 40 or 50 
111 M and Bh> found in the river Jamni 

andut Okhlah in the iVgra Canal, and the entire river ia infested with 
th<^ predoounatingj but the snub-nosed man-eater 

IS aitsG plentiful. In that part of the river opposite the present 
nne range they may ho seen any ajFtemoon in hundreds swim- 
mug abj5ijt^or basking on the ccIot of the water, ^tween the old 
iort and Okhl^, they are cqiial^ numexoua" 

villngEs bordering on the shady avenues 
of the Wesrtem Jnmni Canal are quite a uuisajice.f Within the past 
five yca^ raw'aitb to the ainetmt of Rs, DOS have been given for the 
destruction of 10 leopards, 307 wolves, and 1,128 ^snakcFt Ducks 
of varitnm kinds found in the ponds in the cold weather; amhie 
in several plne^ in marahes ; quail are not Tmoommon iu the fields ; 
partadgt a, both black and grey, are abimdant, and ki'dm are fond ef 
the holds of gram when the grain has net yet hardened 


poWqa*, AtiU Mlmmn 

folAl J Crfillciwl put fuLiilly poUviirflii; {3j j!Aitk 0 HrUi tapolM 

worse than thnpiU, but Mt so M m tbe U&l Atf a4e dim na 
mil kmiwEl iftTfiig amflaji- Uio literally j « In imscaHof tb^ b|>clc (■Fmikc) 

tlse lainp W«n\ Thm a nn iile* Umt if a iaU* tha bwiM. the 

Umr« bum diniljp y ud^r the fueiinition, ni it wt^ ol IJ»^ Mdiuji. Ab a ftrunarb h 
them u no ^omg Jmjtbiog ^niq^t a po^rcrful iMJScrtip 
T ILr. MseenKbio^ : "I one* hf^km it ferionjily uf]^ wb m oblectiEm to thn 
-iien^etit ofnrSjThA^ throa^b th« lAntli qI tbal tbe Canid ofic*ts 

wmhl be »Ei^ to plhut Iriies, aoU tP«a would bu rnrei to bring muukova, inii moo^ 
tuyj w*uM do nlJ of djuuoge to m efepa, Thg imt k a aerioiw on*, i^ihkuiIIt 

Ailim ll* ^ do ii to stmtifin a loud V&IejQLl kamin at tbe p«int ha moat WmiUt eVrfl* 
o ^ ft ml* tbo nwukajg look U, purlcHtoiwly 
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HISTORY. 


,. ^ hLTtfli 7 of the Delhi districts pnerioua to British mlo, is the 
histoij' of the city of Delhi, which has finim the tune of its firat found- 
aUou been the seat of the ruling dj-nae^, Hijput, Patlian, Mughal or 
Ma^tta, To wnte it m Rill would be to nreite the history of 
i^rthera India, A bnef outline of the principal events which have 
offered the fortunes of the city itself, with especial reference to tho 
^hitectui^ remains which are there to be found, is given in 
Chapter \y but no attempt will be made to funmh any 

the historical events which preceded 
the HitroductiOH cif fintish rul€3i 

♦ 1 , Soptember, lg03. the Mahiuttas were defeated in 

the battle on the Hmdan bv General Lako; and three days after- 
the Engl^ entered Delhi aa the real master of the iliighat 
Empire. The ^ then added to the tomtories of the East India 
t^mi^y included a considerable strip of country to the west of the 
nver Janin^ north imd south of Delhi It was dctennined to assign 
IK ^ acquired to King Shih Alum 

maintenSneo and dig- 

mty ^ the Royal family. The arrangiement^ to bo mEide were thtia 
jSS'’^1805 z!***^^^ Wellesley, dated Fort WilEam, 2ad 

'‘ The Goveraor-l^neril in Conmal hue drtonninel to adopt an ammrre- 
Dient upon the Imui oF the Fallowing previsions :—That a aDecibed 

vicinity of Delhi, aitqated on thr^irlit 
datnnil, ^ould be assigned b jtart of the prevision for fhe 
ma.nteMnce of the Royal rsmily, That those ahS reUb 

to f- shoald 

B Si 

sairiTir 

Majesty the araoiuit of the remnura 

ehonldtocafriodbte^Mbnm'thn ^ 

to wliom tte ‘h Majesty, 

ripQrted,andthBti»ntontSof mn*n shoolJ to 

vide for tto imdieJiato wSto L I*™- 
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Refid-cnt of DelHi —His Mujeatj- for bfa prcTdle eipcomp S^^'Ca Ch^ptflr IL 

Rupees UOjOOO ; to tlio Hoir-4pp^n£^ oxolQsfve of ocri^fo ^ik 

Ra, lOjOOO 5 to a fAtrourfto aon of Hw ^[iijestrp, nam*^ B^bah, Sa, 

Rs. SjOOO; to two otUer aoiia of Hia JEnjeatj, Sa, Rs. - to AdminUtrmtivfl 

^Lijesto's fifty joungor anug anti danghtopg^ Ss. Rg, lO^p&DO j to ia isus. 

Sliiih Xaw&z KMn, His Majeat j^s Ra. 2^50f> j to Sayeul 

Raffil Xhan^ British A^r^t at Hia Majoaty's Courts and lolmtod to 
Hia Mi^ty by marriage, ]i^a. Rs. 1,00» ; total per menaem, Sioca Uupcos 
PO/iOO. That if tlie produce of the roranue of tTio asaiirned torritorv 
should liflreafter admit of it^ tho luouLhly sum to he uEfYanced to Hia Majes¬ 
ty for his prt?flto ejfpenses might be incma^d to ona lakh of rniiew, Tfmt 
in addition lo tho sums specified, the sum of Sa, mpesa lO,*)00 ahuuld 
annouLly bo paid to Ilia Majesty on certoiii festivals agteeably to aucieat 
iwflge,” 

According to this amingoitienb, the ftssigned tract, aftflrwartls 
kno^ as the Delhi Territory, was excluded* by Regulatioti YJJl of 
1805,. from the opemtioa of the Getieml Rof^uJatioiia, and, siibjeet to 
the restrictloas alluded to m the despatch atreadj quoted, placed 
under the charge of an officer styled tne Resident and Chief Com- 
iimaioncr of DelhL The King retultied exclusive civil and crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction within the Palace, consulting tho Bestdent in impor¬ 
tant eases^ while throughout the assigned torritorr justice wa 3 
administered according to ^^fiihammadau law hy British officers, but 
in the name of the King, and seutonces of death were referred to 
the King for apfimvaL The fiscal omingenieiita were under the 
entire control of Iho Be.sident and his subordinates. This a^^signod 
territory Incindod, with certain exceptJonfi, tho whole of the present 
di visions of Delhi and Hiss4r* The chief exceptions were 8irHa and 
part of Hiasir, held by the Bhattis • nnd parts of Raniih which were 
in the hanrl^ of independent Sikh Cliiefk Thera were also other 
exceptions in the eMutes of certain noblemen, who were foimd by the 
British in possession of considerable IroctSj, which they held, on 
tenures more or less pernaaucut, from the Delhi Kings or tlio 
I^Iahrattas. Such were the estates of the Raja of Ballabgarh in this 
district^ of Jhajjar in Eobtak^ and of the Begam Samru in Gurgaoto 
These alienations were for the time rtcogaLtod by the British Govern- 
nicnt It will be noted else when; in what manner the greater |jart 
of them successively, by lapse or otherwise, came under direct British 
rule. In addition to the payments for the maintonniice of the Royal 
family alrend}' detailed, which weng mode from the Britfsh Treasury^ 
the CrriwTi lands and other property denominated (see 

Chapter V, Section B% possessed by tho King and aeverul racunbem of 
the Royal feniily, were in tio way interfered with. The iiicoine from 
this source simounted to about 1 i lakh of mpecs pw annum. 

In 1809, financial difficulties lu'ing removed by the cessa¬ 
tion of war, the British Government incraosed tlie allowance 
of the Royal family to one lakh of nipees per month, this 
sum ticiug jiayuble without rcferenco to the income of 
the Delhi territory This state of things continued until 183^, 


* £« Gazetteer &[ Hisyfr dlfitrici. 
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wbCB by Ilc]:^ilatioii of that yoaf, the office of Resident and 
Chief ComniisaicnieT wa^ ttboliEhetl The of the Delhi 

lerritoi^ wera to be tiibiiiiiMteiied in futnite Iw a Commiiisioiier 
in coiTcqjoiidetiee Tilth the Government of the North-West 
PrDvinces^ the powere heretofore excreiaed by the Resident as 
Chief CommissioiiEr being vested in the &>3ird of Reyenne and 
the High (SaJr) Cfonrt nt Agra By the same Act it wa^ hud 
down that Uie Conuniasicmcr of Delhi territory and lus suborJinateS 
Bbonld in their tMlTiuDistration conform to the principles mid 
spirit of the Bognlations. This onactinent put an end to the 
anomalous system of adniioistmtion above Jeseiibed; and hence¬ 
forth, in name as well m in actual the administration {Massed 
into the hands of the East India Company. The Delhi terri¬ 
tory continued to form a part of tlie territory under the Government 
of bho N* VV, Provinces till 1853, when after the reconquest of 
Delhi from the Sepoy mutineerK,^ it was annexed to the newly 
formed Lieateimntr-Govcriiorsliip of the Punjab. 

The first Residont of the Delhi territory wm Sir David 
Ochterloiiy • who was in chmgo from 18011—1800. He had not 
been a year in office before the dtj was besieged by Holkar^ whose 
large and well-appointed army wn$, w-tdUknowii, aucLeasfully 

beaten off by a handful of Europeans and Datives under the gallant 
Icndotahjp of their Boldier-goveraor, until Lord Lake returned. 
Geneml Oehterlonys bmvery, however^ was more acceptable to 
Government than his civil admiiiistration^ mid in 1800 he was 
removed to LiidhiAnah, then a frontier station. Hia micocaaor, Mr. 
R 0. SetOD from Bareilly, was n man of high ehameter and aniiabJo 
tempemment, but wanting in sclf-confidemDe, and in prwctica.1 
energy of decirion. He leaned much on a stronger tmm than 
himsollj ChArleg Metcalfe, who on Setoii"^ d^ijarturc for Euroyjc iu 
1810 was appointed to the importnat post of Delhi Residetit F'or 
nine years ho Tomained in itj developing that aclminhitrativc 
experience and vigorous practical wiadom which aFumvanhf plm ed 
hiitLSO high on tho roll of Indian names. As a mete boy he had 
in coufrontid and auccefiafiilly treated with the great Ruler of 
the Sikhs, and the early chaigc of the Delhi Baridoncy was tho 
immediate reivard of hia hiillkntly self-reliant mancigenient of the 
tn?ftty of the Satiaj—^”oiie ol tho best kept treaties of Iridiuji 
" In Dcccihber 1818 he entered the trouhlcd perifxl of 
his life by transfer to Haidarabod m Rcsideat, and Gehtoriony Tetui 7 l' 
ed for two years with Hon^ Middleton as Collector, In 1821 
Ochteriony went to Kajputana, and, after an acting charga by 
Jriddlefrm^ Afesonder Ro^ was appoint^ in 1822 to the adndms- 
tration oe Agent to the Cfovernor-GencruL In 1823 William 
Fraser actod as Agent, and then Charles Elliot succeeded for a few 
Tnontha vfheu he went aa Agent to Fanikhikbad, and Chartea 
hletealfe came back agoia as Er^Ident w ith control of llajputaua^ 


ITi^ tiflruc hy a ch2kr2KLem0c w inowQ tSMoUj* ilie naUrcS m Xwti 
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und the conduct of forci^ icldtions witli KAbul find Lahora lo Cliapterll 

this capAcitj h& waj? present nt the momonible and enpturo History, 
of Bhartpur. In 1828 he was appoiritcd loeinbcT ef the Governor' 

Generars ConiicLlj and was aucoeeded by Sir EL Colnbrooko. Tha 
Beandfl] that occurred in this gentlenMui'iJ time is wcU-knownjand 
also the unpopular but couragooua part taken in tho natter by 
OharloH Trevelyan, then as hia Secretary- The way in which 

tho afiair is dcacrlbcd in a native aecount^ perhaps by an mteutional 
eiiphemi^mp Is that *"111 his timLv Rkm Oepal, imd others^ of hid 
dcpcntlants, made bribes run high'' kd batdr g^tnn 

kiyd). The result was that the fesident was removed Willhun 
Fra-^r was appointed to aet^ but was also removed for openly show¬ 
ing sympathy with tho accused Mr. Hawkins aucccedcd, but as ho 
was not acceptable to the kir^ir Mr. Martiu was appointed, and re- 
mnined there till 1882, when the iteiJeii^hip was* abylishodp 
and an Agency again constituted Rujpntina was mada 
n separate charge, leaving Delhi and the protected^ territory 
and the fiiroign relationj still with the local ailmbilatratioii* 

William Fraser, however, was murdered in 1835 at the instil 
gallon^ as it was proved, of the Nawab of Firo^put,* who met with 
condign punishme&k Then came the bug adimnistration of Thomaa 
Metealfe, rnochiog for 18 ycara up to 1853^ Duriiig his time, in 
Bccortlance with the inarch of political events^ and the advance of 
OUT bortbr towanl tho north, the nrotected States were put under 
Gcoigo Clerk, afterwards Sir G. Clerk, at Ludhianab Hansi, 

Hissir and Sirsa still remalaed connected with Delhi In Novoinbor 
1853, Thomoji T. Metcalfe dic<t and next month Simon PrruMy 
became Agent imd Commbidoner. Tho tragic end of this officer, 
killed on the fatal llth of May 1857^ is well known. In Septeiuticr 
1857, when Delhi was taken, Mr. C. B. Saunders was appM:»mted 
CommisEioner, while Hissir, IUn$i aad Sirsa were made into the 
eeparate Corandtsionership of Hisaar under the charge of Mr. E 
Brandreth, witli political charge of tho petty States of Duj4iiah 
and Lohiti PAtaudi rcnmned under the Delhi Commis¬ 
sioner, 

Tho Delhi territory was fimt (Jividod regnlarly into dktrictA la 
1819. Thedistrict of Delhij as tlien constituted, consisted of two pur- * 
^'^northem*' and the '^southern,” Betweenthcnci they mm- 
prisod the present Delhi the northern portion of the pmsent 

Ballabgarh and a small mrtioD now mcluded in the Kolitak 

district The greater part of the Bnllnbgarh tuksU was then 
intlppendGnt.f The present Sunipat Utlisih with its bead-quarters 
at Larsuuli, formed tho LarjauH of the dktriett 


• For B, detailed amttni at «* ^^*^1 SlAmiui^a HamblEA pf »n lodlaii 
Vfil. sip. SOU—saai* 

f wia the Mulinyf Sl'U ChAptor Vt^ t 

t See U tixiit Le^r ot t be ^aruil et. 
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It was only transfcired to Delhi in 1861. The prcsept amn^^ 
inent of the talti^ls dutca from 1S6S. At some time betweeD 18+9 
1853, a coBfiidcnible tract to the east of the Jamnd, inchdiaf* 
(by the CTeusua of 1853) 160 villagea and od area of 193 square 
was wlded to the Delhi district from the liistricts of Mlrath 
and Bulaudshnhr. This, undm- the name of the " Eastern panjoTui *’ 
continued to form part of the Delhi district notil the Mutiny aild 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Piinjnh, The immediate 
of what 18 now the Delhi district was held W by a 
™napal Assistant, and anhacquently by a Collector under the 
^^dent and Civil Commiasioiicr. ITio 6rst distribution of the 
■tk divisions, an Aasistant being entrusted 

withthech^of a ^vision. At this time Sum'pat formed port 
or the JMorthern Division with head-quarters at Pinipat, while Delhi 
^(1 part of IMbbgarh formed the central diiTsion, GurgSon and 
Kohtek luid the jiarts round these made up the aouthern and west¬ 
ern divisioi^ In 1820 the Civil Gommissioaeinhip was abolished 
w chan^ for a Deputy Sopermtendent on Ra, 3,000 a month 
pilose duties were pnmarily revenue; and about the same 

Prarineci**' Revenue, North-West 

The aTTwgemonts as to appear to have been as 6 jI!owb — 
^ regards &unfpat there were at Hrst two both bariiia* their 

hem -quartcra at the town; thon another, a small one, with a very 
I^rly paid tMihr, was made up at Ganaur. This was the state of 

«iin^ m 18 ,)o. when ( 1 ) Sunfpat Ban^ had a drawing 

^ 00 a mouth and the revenue was JU 2,13,0+0; (2) Sum'pat 

^ U revenue Rg. 70,099; (3> Ganaur, 

R3^ 30 mid rievenuo Ra. 07,+++. It ii not clear 
whether this revenue includes jayfr or not. In 1836 the Ganaur 
was inconioratM with the Suumat KhAdar. and the (a/MiWa?! 

/t„ p“ f l“i administratioji continued till 1851, when the 

same amaleamaticii 

t«k place in Suni]^ the one teibiJ being called LnraauU'. ^Lansauli 
then remamed, with its 205 villa^s, in Kamil district till 1857 
when It was transferred to For Delhi the hcad-ouart.^^’ 

ta/istU, one at Mahrauli and one at Bawannh. The Bawaimh 

w^Mvedt. Al(p„r, .tj .ffe, ,1,, M.lby to Dsia 

Vill^ divided between Delhi and Ballabearh. 
last, m addition to the viLlages thns pained incLudt'il 
villages, and those of FMi-Paff ^ 

population of 6990 were 
transferred from Guigion to the Ballabgarh^/«^ In Aum,,t ’ S 

“ fen'; Tl”'*"™ WerSl S UA 

isTo * commencement of Settlement opomti^ 

7 , the distribution of villogcs amoug the three iJLifspvasim 
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follows: Ballabsfil'h, 282; Delhi, 305 i Sunlpat^ 211, Total, 798 vil¬ 
lages. During Settlement the following changes were made 
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The transfers between the were Dfifcctcd under the autho- 

litj of Government Punjab's letter No. 1608 of 17th November 
1875, Ill 1880 a change in the conme of the Jamna IrtmaTerred a 
small village to Bulandsbahr. 

The events of the Mutiny^ so for as they are cenneeted 
with the oity of Delhi, will bo found in Chapter VI. The following 
sketch refers rather to the district as a whole^ As early as 1855, 
two years before the outbreaks a seditioua pamphlet was pubMshed 
in l3elhis called Riidla Jefidd, directly preaching a religious war 
ogaiiibti the infideb who held the country. It was sup(ioact| to have 
been written about 1828 by one Maulavl ^fubamad Ismmha Wahabi 
and about 1850 was translated into Hindi Seditious placards, later 
op^ were posted in places of the city. When the actual rking 

took place at Delhi on the llth May, the king sent a letter to the 
Commissioner of the Agra Division, G. K Harvey^ Esquirep who had 
been Commissioner for a short time in Delhi some years before, telling 
of the outbreak and protesting his helplessness. In the city* how¬ 
ever, eveiything was done in his name* and orders were issued to the 
santinddr^ of flie lUstrict for the collection of Tcvcnnc. The papem 
in the printed vclunao of the trial of the king give a lively 
idea of the burlesque of order and Government that went 
on in the imperial city of the Mughals between 5fay and 
September 1857. Tlie king was nominallv at the head of affairs ; he 
was treated with reverence in the Oriental fashionp and ainuscd hum- 
self with recording bis fdgnaturep and occasionally short autograph 

* Chak Jdi:kiii]pcLr—Clmt ftnar^pur—Cluk LAl{rptLl—BcM 
Ji^apar—Ctiok Uotipar—Cbok Bauintpur, 

t Rljic^nji—RRji'hkhri—kehf* 

i Ktc aboTii, 

§ Aiizi Baiftipiir—Ajiil Ficb£hem. 

I Tlmajpaj Bcparatftl fmcil TiVMlriNCii uid from Diaknnr. 

q B4klpiir—niksaaLpU t —'fiberah — Dahwarah-“-iIi,n,l£——K UTHilf—Natbi nyi 
—BAbliali—Shifiibid—KllCll —ShahSiblkl Finn M nuf 

tmr—Dliuki—Nftbrab—NcUirl—Maaflaurah—Turkpnr— Muiahari^HilliLlpiir— Jtian- 
)hii«l—JalAuIikh—KAiiapiu—noMpoi—Firaxpnr—llAmpar—Nu^pur Kininl— 

Ha3. 

Juitwirm Klianlt. 

I I J^atl split xif miJi Jiati kiMa bad JAati khimL 
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Chap^ n. ordeiB, on the nuinctoiiB petitions presented, but the rest! power was 

HlEtoiy, “ bands of tlie Rolckeis. Comploints are not long wanting of 

ntBoI Uijlhi dU- rioiepce and iinruliiicss; the lni7iid is indignant at the summary 
rict rtunui; ttc appropriation of tia goods going on, and oomparca thepivsent adniin- 
Uuiiiijr. iistmtioa unfavourably with that of the Kifiis, w'bo, however 
wretched they were^ in religion, respected tho rights of pro¬ 
perty. The satRintiai-s of some villsgc outside, having attacked 
antj been beaten off by tbeir neighbours with whom they have 
had a long standing grudge, write in fulsome terms congratulat¬ 
ing the ting on the massacro of the hateful l^gUsb. portestbg 
thL-lr fervent loyalty, and praying for punLshment on their tempo¬ 
rarily suec4^f[il rivals. Th& king writes* " Let the hliraa see to this,” 
and a foraging mrty soon after visits both villages, to tho gain 
probably of neither. Grain carts coming into the city are not uu- 
fre^picntly seized by regiments on their own account, and when cn- 
fmiiy js made they protest they must do something of the kind a» 
they do not gut their Jiay, This last Fact Is one which, as lime goes 
on, assumes an uncomfortable prominence, and makes it necessary for 
thcimpenal dignity to stoop to such unpopular exaetloiiB ns a com¬ 
pulsory loan. Thu, it need hardly be said, is IoHowch] by more cf*m- 
plainU from the brnnii, who in return gets threatened with btklily 
penalUea; and so mattera go on; tlio mTitineeis are scarcely loval to tho 
'emperor' ; they quarrel among themselves for the best quarters, get 
Lttle or no regnhir pay. hit recoup themscUTS by plumlering any 
TCrson who seems weak cnrnigh to inrito it and wealthy enautrh to 
be ivorth It As regards mattera outride, the Raji of Ball.'rli-mrh 
tniDs to securo himmlf an both .rides, but is hoplewly convicted of 
collusion with the king by letters under his own seal nrotostW his 
resp^fid loyalty to the Muhammadan, and his joy at the (kffeat 
of tho English—so much so that a 'man bn Kail IIFk lllG J'hU.-i'k 
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I of E<)rL-»pean fogitiTi?* some thirty in nnnobcr, amwg 
r. Ford, the Cnllcctor of Oui^il To do this withm 


Cliapter H- 


whom was Mr. Ford, the ColWtor of Om^iL To do pis wipm History, 

fiirt v miles of the centre of rebeltion onil within r«»ch of two onya to 

eas^ march of tho mutinoem’ eayaliy at Delhi, showorl an unswerv- tlw <11,. 

ins loyalty which wm conspicuously noted at tho tune, and i 

fiiStoroiiftly rewarded after the re-cstablishment of order, povem- 
ment prewmted the r£*fl Wr mth a dress of honour, aud a splendidly 
enirfa%'cd and jewelled sword vahied at Us. 1,000, and also gave him 
ihi periKitiialy'd^i- ef his villago, Mohintih, which w assessed at 

^ 'bother jnstanoe of conrageous humanit/, which was no doubt 
founded on, and inteasiHed by. a iKirsonaUpuig for the ofh^r con¬ 
cerned was the help given by the 5 a?iwiiif<fwoflsapfir orIshp|>4r,in 
the Delhi Dabar, to tho wife and children of Mr. Nunn, Assistant 
Patrol in the Customs Department. For three months the sanifn- 
ddrs of the village hid them in their houses and fed tbein on their 
own food; and this notwithstanding the knon-n inirtinmis disposition of 
the Nawdh of Jhaiiar, in whoso territory Mpnr pen wto. The 
reward here was ten feiAiwW (or HalO of the village Bako^hirfjoiQ- 
bc whose sam frvidrs had set fire to a Government bungalow, and were 
punished acconliugly. Besides this lU 200 inim was g^ted out 
of the jama of Bihargarh. and a pension of lOO cwh given to 
the four lamborddrit. One of them has now been made a zaUdar 

(lihiishali or Khitshi Bam,) , , it 

Other cases of servires more or leas mcntonoiis were, 
ofBhfiro Kh&n of Kalali Bagh, who helped sheltered Sir 
John Metcalfe in hia flight to Jaipur^ the samindat-s of Rf.hat who 
sheltered and helped on their way to Kanial a company of English 
fiifdtives; and tho Kailanah men higher up who M the same good 
ot^ce. In a garden at Kailanah ia tho grave of « little child of 
Captain Fraser, Bengal Engineers, who died during that terrible 
flight in the May heat. On the eastern side there are sadly 
interesting traces of another party who must have escaped ana 
by one fmm tho flagstaff-tower on the llth. ^Hie fei^ pl«re 
edis Phllah, in the Delhi Uthsil, some 15 miles north-east of tho 
city whore Mrs. Peile, travelling by horaelf alone, ^d apparently 
ou' foot, cot Bhcltor, protection and i^tange on her way nort^ 

Perhaps here, or a little ftirther away, she met her wounded husbaj^, 

Lieutenant F. Pcile of the asth Light Iiifantiy, and t^th^ with 
Dr. and Mrs. Wood, and Major Pattoison, they got help from Hi^al. 
a tambarddr of Murshidpur, taking them on to I^uli whence 

they succeeded in cacaping to KamaL The lamMar has a certi¬ 
ficate from Captain Peilo, dated Delhi. Januaiy 1H67. . 

Yet on the whole, of course the dark side predominated. Osnenil tlis^ectwa 
The district generally appears to have been mutinous, and cei^ly "ad its ptiunhinant. 

got sharply pouishei Tho Gujar chankiddn of Chandrawal 

Thisisuatiiaito in Mmrfanee mtVfiet, fqr tbo EniwaiM were 
diotHoiI with bnu, itmI were aoUo deititme u w here saia. ^cy tried ibo 
ferry in viifa, ss thsy wsft! aemiiMl by mulinom on the oth^ 
the^AjpdtTilliiirers on this side were sJ» da^erted and obstrnctiTo. Tbey 
were rUammcRdfd to coma back to Uolitoab by NMynn Smeh, *■ trooper of the Uli 
CavaJry. 
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crr,^ dhiffortiott P^rty. For a time diaorder wj ramnaat rS^ Go%eiiiii,<fi,t laio- 

.nJ it, lu-ed; all the north part of the district wa ovemw2j 

■ of the eqji^p on ■ thi^ tkwxA tr. i- oy the prtigeDcse 

MbT'-s Si 

and that due in DeccmWin ful! Thi^ l collected, 

and many more to C^u,neat **L ** 

fiffurca bethoiijrht toshnw nil (^t. Nor can these 

Import Uys — ifL i X 

that, though lorthW ^ ‘Jo^bt 

lh= diabolii, »t. “T » 

^ea perpetrated by tavin^ 

Delhi dutrict received a lesson which ‘if ^ymEwthisera, the 
ifas officiailv said the ’^hieh will never be foigotten - jU 

<Wr m»rt»i.“:;hilftho^;“ .S'*? f“" ‘^kt K- k»o. 

in his own Hail of Audience nnd wsa tv, special coqiniiRsion 

thfl British Goveremenr^'/7n ^ «Ja»lcted of rebellion Wnst 

town to the frontier Prov^Bcer^d^^^e’^fi™"^*^ “ ® 
Commissioner a^imcil ehargj thf Si ^^biof 

had done so much to rei^uer from th. which he 

Unrts re-opened in July mutmeere. The civil 

"S^UdoiTi ^ 

isoa® as!t4*Ysirr,^«6‘?S7 s»‘-*&♦ 


FABiiDH, 
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is a inotic oommoflly no^ii of these yeaiB than of othei^ 

-especially of the temble chnUm 1T^?‘84 (Samhat IM+.O) But 
tho earlier CuoiDea are well-knowa m historiesL Muhamniail 
Tughlak'fl savage e]ttiavagarico in hia war acheraoa brought on, it 
is said^ the Cimine of 1345, wherein uien ate each other, Shah 
Jahati saw two years of drought, 1629-30, and this induced the 
smTcity of the foUowing 3 'ear, Aumtigseb's reign had the famino 
•of 1661 in which, in apite of the personal excrtiojia of the Emperor, 
multitudes perished, and at least ns many at Delhi as in other pbeoii 
i^ckirdig Jttf niclte In 1325-20, it is said, there was great 

drought in Delhi t out of a revenue demand of Ksl ^,72/272, the 
balances were Ks. 10 , 59 , 212 . In the northem division of th« territory 
a whole year's revenue was remittedi and in the western division 
there was considemhle diitr^. Sufiering agEun occumcJ in 
1S32-3S, while in 1337-33 bread-riots came into fiishion, and uidiinit- 
<!il relief w^fls oiderod for those who would work. In Pininat alone 
Rs. 26,000 revenue was remitted, and elBewhore no doubt in 
proportion. This trouble w'as put an end to by min in February 1333. 
The events of the post-mutuiy feniini^ arc fresh and well known; in 
1860-61 a system of laxge earth works was started for the ernploymen t 
of sufferers, chiefly 111 the Ballabgarh teJmL Some of these works 
have fallen out of repair, while others have been rendered uselcaa by 
the construction of the Agra Canal 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
•came into our hands maybe gathered from Table Ncl II, which 
gives some of the leading ^tatisticg for fi ve-y early periods, so far as they 
arc available; while moat of the other tables appended to this work 
j^ive comparative figures for the last fovr years, In the case of Table 
bio. II, it is probable that the figures are not always strictly com- 
poniblOiK their basis not being the same in all cases from one period 
to another. But the figures may be aoeepted as showing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 

The following table shows the several ofScers who have suc¬ 
cessively held charge of the district since aniiemtiou:— 
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CUAPTER IIL 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.-STATISTIOAL. 

Table No. V jrives separate statistics for each iaJi&U atiJ for the 
whole distriotj of the ahstribiitioo of populatioa over to^vus and 
villages, over area^ and among houses and families, while the number 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No, 3LLIII. The statistics 
for the diiitrict ^ a whole give the following figures. Further 
infonnation will bo found in Ohapki II of the Cenaufl Eeport 
of 1S81 
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Among the 701 villages, the aiEO varies greatly^ &om the 
huge estates* m Suitlpat yielding several thousands of rupees 
revenue, to the petty hamlets near the city and in the north 
of Ballabgorh, paying only Ra. 60 or GO yearly into the Trea¬ 
sury. Tho population varies nceordiiigly: the average vilbge 
will have on extent of about 901 acreSp a populotioii of 0S2, 
and pay something over a thousand rupees revenue. This feet 
atuuips the district as nuieh more akin in these points to tJie 
thickly iohabitod and heavily assessed ports of the North-West 
Provinces than to the less fully developed tracts of the Punjabp 
whore the incidence of the revenue ia conriderably lighter, and 
the square mile numbera far fewer inhabitants. A glance at the 
map 'h^ill show that small towns are so distributed as to form almost 
everywhere a market not far distaot in any case from any, even tho 


QMpter IH, A. 

Statistical 
DlMribuLina df 
popnintloa. 


* Thd liatiitd i>£ wbicb hM bddfi doit at Rt. (drj 
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irkicU ia coiled owoAr'fl rate. 
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Chapter m, A. jp^gt retired bwnletj, and where thew seems a comparative want 
BtiatiffHfal ® market, it will generally be found that the average abe 

Diitributlonfll ®f villages themselves is veir comfortable. In the point of 
populntliiB, distribution of numbets then the district is Mrly well-off, though, 
as might be expected, the thickest swarm of human beings is 
found ia the careftill^ cultivated pbins of the Khadar rivendn, 
or in the still p^uctive lands of the canal villager The popular 
tion of the bills is naturally simrso, 

^ principal districts and states with 

which the district hn^ exchanged population, the number of emi¬ 
grants in each directioD^ and the distribution of imTiiigratits by 
Further detaila will be found in Table XI, and in stip- 
plemeutaiy Tables C to H of the Census Report for 18S1, while 
the whole subject is discussed at length in Pbjt II of Chapter 
m of the Bamo Report The total gain 
and lo^ to the district by migration is 
shown in the margin. The total tnimber 
of residents bom out of tho district is 
149,066, of whom 61,037 are males and 
88,629 females. The number of people 
bom in the district and living in other 
of til® Ponjah is 109.993, of whom 
43.643 are males and 60,349 females. The figures below show the 
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general distribution of tho population by birthplace: —- 
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on too nugmuon to and Horn Dchli am 
taken trow the Census Report:— 

am^t of immigmtion is ttcwdiagly large in proportion to tho 
popnlatioh. The sttrartioaa esereisoJ by a great penlro oF coimnercs swells 
Its amoimt, Lnt the lowpcrwatage of moles, and tho fact that the proportioti of 
pwplo hom in the district, and even In the PoujAh, Is smaller mnonff fenwlea 
Ihaoimong mnlis, show how Utgely the migration, at any ratetietween 
Delhi Atid the disljiets and provinces which border on it, Ls Twinmenj 
The percentage of males is hlghwt io HfeAr, Ambdlal. L„W 
and the Ifativo States, none of which march with Delhi. ItisalwhS 
among the immigraiitB from Rajpiitaiia, which would s«m to show that .onio 
of them had been dnveu to tho nter bon Its by soaroity of water and 
or were perhapa engag^ on tho worts of the newesnaj. ifaleswc nu™ 
tnjmcroiw among immigrants than mmoiig emigrants, the iminicratJon to 
a large nrhan centro always ahowing an c]rec.<ss of moles, Tho ex«sjt 
bon to Uhoro and ^JAlah is probably dna to the attractions exfn£F^ 

the provmeial capital and the caatomaeuta. Among the djjtrkts with which 
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«xcTitLQge hua been cnDsitJemble, tbo cmifr^'an hna been bujfet In projmf- CbAptar^ni, A. 

linn to immigrACEoi) Id thosQ wkera dgnfity of popolaticD is smallcd^L But Statdatical. 

tbc fertility of the rlTeram and cand-wstcred trftds of Delhi liaj ouisal 

inimtgTfition from Urgelj to e^ewd emignitioD into the rieighbomiiifi; dis- 

tricts, exc^t in the case of Kara At TrhicH offers identical attnietionB ; though ^ 

the eitensiT'e emigration into Itohtak k probably dtte^ to part at leasts to ilio 

wages of salifte efliorcsoenco in many of the canal iilUgeSi The rmitii- 

grants frooi thci W, P* Inclnde eomo two or three thousand labourers 

vrorkiog upon tho new canah^' 

Tho figures m tho statemont below show the population 
the distrietp aa it stood nt the cnnnicrations of 1S68 and 1861:^— 
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Uufortunatdyp the boundoiies of the district have changed 
fro tuuoh sinoe the Ccoaua of 185^3 that it is impossible to compare 
the figures p but the density of population as tbeu mscertamed 

probably did not difier much over 
the two areas. It will bo seen 
that the annual mcreaso of 
population per lO^OCO since 186S 
has been 25 for malea, 26 for 
fonmleSp and 27 for peisonSp at 
which rate the male population 
would be doubled in 2r^ V9 yearg, 
the female in 233 0 years, and 
the total population in 2597 yeont 
Supposing the same mte of increase 
to hold good for the nest ten yearg, the population for each 
year would be in hundreds as shown m the ma^n. 

Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Part of the increase is probably due to mcrea^cd accuracy of 
enumeration at each siiccesaivo onnincTation, a good te^of which Is 
aflforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 54'39 in 
1853^53^60 in l8fiS and 53^46 m 1881- Part agaia is due to gain 
by migmtfon, as already shown at pa^ 34. But the rate of in¬ 
crease is moderate; it has been reduced by mortality on the 
canal, which it is hoped that the lealJgninent now in progress will dimi- 
iiii^h ; and the population will probably continue to increase. The 
increase in urban populatien ^ce 1868 has been far larger than that 
in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for eve^ 100 living 
in 1868 being 110 for urban, and 104 for total popnIatioiL This is 
due to the great eipansion of Dehli os a commercial contrep stimulated 
by the cKteiision of mlway communications The populations of 
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individual towns at tte p^pectivo enumfiratioiis are eliown under 
th^^ir sev{37iLl headings in Chapter VI, 

Within the district the in¬ 
crease of population aince 
1S68 for tho varinqs tshnb is 
shown in the taai^m 

J^Ir, SCneonachie in his Set¬ 
tlement Rieport fpves tho fol¬ 
lowing interoatiiig figures for 
the ftemrato tracts inc-ludetl 
in fhe Strict 
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Tho total inmase tn the mrel popatation Is Icsg than odo per cent, 
winch rODtrosta nnfavoDrablif i?rith tha rate of iucreaso in the town 
population p whore it is ad high as 10'4 per eent^ 

The decicise in the rtiml popoktian of the Snnlpat inksU h mid- 
bulrd to Uio presence of the W. ^L Canal and to defective drainage. 
In Bnlkbgaih where them is Httle or no eannl [irigatloDp the 

population hasincrojfeed bj 8 5 per rsent., wink in Delhi, whom the eanil 
roQs throngh a porlion onljr of the tahall^ the popnliLtion ii Rtatiunarr 
the mcrcASB in the mere hQalthy troet^ being ptobably ImUneod by tho 
fSfitireiae in tho tract traversed by the eanal' In the Sanipat the 

canal mtia throngli the ontim length of tho fnh^i! from north to snuth 
and thorn its effect is most mnrfeed. WhOc the demase in the Sunlpat 
genomlly amounts to 4 0 per cent, it is much higher in villagea 
bordering on the canal. In some of these the dcemise \e vety marked 
uft for instance in the table at the top of ne:st page. * 

J^Wiih tho view of iscertaining the clf«t of the W. d. CannJ on 
the h^th of pmona residing b its vseiafty, a Census of 25 vniage,^ in 
the Sunipat bordering nn the ganil was taken in 1877* Tlie 
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subjoiafKl table ishowa tbe popidalion of these villager in that year 
conipnre^l with Lbe returns ot anil IS&l:— 
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Prom this table, it appears that, during the libe yeara between 1R68 
and 1S77, tlio population of these riHagea decrwed from 51)^085 to 57^988 
or by 4'4 per tent ; and in the next four yeans that is, between IfiiT and 
ISSI, thcrs was m further decrease to ^27^100, or of S'L per cent., makbga 
total decrease of 7‘5 in 19 years. There waj an inermfie of populatioii in four 
ont el the £5 riHages ; but the iucrenae was^ with oue exeeptron^ smaU cout^ 
pared with the decrease in the renLoiiiLDg Tillages. Alter making dUow- 
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Cliaptei m, A. 
8Utletical 

CfiJiwns ;q 
OiiLi] TUlJigtQ. 


ani>e Tor tlic oE nllA^s iho clifLiigcs oE baimd&ncd^ tbrre hiiA 

AH Incrwio of actps or of 6-7 per cent ihe ctiltiTatcd Area; 

the increase is laijreEt in the BAllah^aili 

On the same subject Mr. Macenachie writes thus m IfiSOt 

*'‘Tho 1 a tot fignrts f ar the district genenllj arc those of 1868 ? birt for 
canni tiUa^s in Sonipat^ n CcnsQg was tahcD in 1877, Its object was 
primarily for snnitary stAtfeties, hot the figures am naoEul as showing what 
the canaij when inlsosed, can do m the way of destmymg homaa 
life. Their force cannot be properly understood onlcss they are compnrerl 
so far they may be with the popolation statisticn of tlie faMfp which 
ham jnst been giren, and show a ^ery large increase of popnlation 
indeed. Tlicre is no rraSAti nhatererto Bnppose that rince 1868 ihe general 
condition of the will be found to hare stopped inerease of popntatlon 
altDgethcr^ thongh ihe rate of inere&se may hayo boon retarded. Bat look 
W.t the facts in these canal Tillages: them fa an absolute decrease of popular 
lion: thia decrease in sdeh parts ia quite ms Eignificant ms is the genera] 
inorease in the toJlrif taken ae a whole; the figures are these :— 
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namber of births and deaths 
rostered in the district for the 
five yeniB from 1877 to 1881* 
and the births for 1880 and 
iSaXj the only two years during 
which hirtlia have fcen record¬ 
ed in rural dbtricte. The dis- 
of the deaths fever for 
months of the year is gh own in 


tribution of the total deaths, and 
these five years over the twelve 
Tables Nos. XIjL and XIB, The anDnoi birth rato per mille, cal¬ 
culated on the population of 1S68, are as showo in the tnatgiiL 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille 
rince 1863, calcnlated on the popidation of that year 
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Thp i^gi^tration is still impet^ect, though it yearly improving ' 

but the figures always fell short ofthcfectSp anJ the fiuctiiatbi^ Btatistical- 
prubably coiriigpoud. allowing fora reguhaj Blrtta aad(Hatbi 

registration* fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deathsL The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Beport of imt aTid especially the 
annual chronicle fi^oin 18+9 to 1881 which will bo found at page 5G 
of that report* throw sorae light on the fluctuatioTisir Such further 
details as to birth and death rates in individual towns as are avail¬ 
able will be found in Table XUV* and under the headings of 
the several tomia in Chapter VX ^ ^ . 

The figures for age* aes, and ci^ il condition are given in^ great Afc, aes. 
detml in Tables IV to VU of tha Census Report of 1881, while the 
ij limbers of the sexes for religion will be found in Table No- ^ II 
appended to the present work. The age stati^ti^ must be taken 
subject to liniitations which wrill be found fully discussed in Chapter 
vn of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unneccasaiy here to 
give actual figiireSi or any statistics for ioArf?.#. The following ngures 
ahow^thc distribution by age of every 10*000 of the population 
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amon^ every lOjOOO of both 
SCIes IS shown in the margim 
Tho decrease at each sue- 
cc^ive enumeration is aJ- 
mmt certainly due to great¬ 
er accuracy of enumeratioiL 
Id the Census of 1881, the 
number of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier ycara of 

life was found to bo as shown in next margin. 

The figures for civil condition 
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arc given in Table No. X, which 
shows tho actual number of 
single, inarried, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion* and 
also the distribution by civil 
ceudition of the total number 
of each sex hi each age-period. 
The Deputy ComroissflOner wrote as follows in his CeiiBus ^port 

for the district:— ^ , 

It is enatamuTy among Hindus to many tliccr children at an early 
age, GirLa are usually luamed betw<&en the ogeiJ of 7 and 13, and Iwys 
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botwwn the ages of 9 ftnJ 15^+ If the pBrentH are In good cifcTimftiincfs 
their children are murried at evaa aarlE&r ages than the abcTo. The ccro- 
mony oE bctf^thal preoedra Iho maninga by two or tkrto year?. The age 
oE marriage ia con^idarably later among Mohamniadans. 

Kajpdts and G A jars aiuong llimlas^ ami 31eoa and Pathdns among 
Ma!»ainmaJaii9^ were formerlj snspeeted of practicing remnie Jnfajiticidei but 
it li bcHored tlio-t this crime liaa now ceoKecl to eidst. Them is not inncli lo 
£jiy 03 to the treatment ol fcnmlo c1iiLdren+ Tliey jiifti not^ as a rule, ill- 
treated, but they do not receive tha oame caro nml attention as sonsj eape- 
ciaily among Hindna. Mnliammiulans treat their daughters with the ^attic 
care as tlieir scina,. tJp to 5 years oF age tho dispro|ioriioii between tho 
iiamlters of the ?exes is not so great ba at a later age. The difl|]ropoiiicKii 
increases as tho age ihercases, and It is poflaibb that this is due to grtTatcr 
mortality among tire remaJeSp either a? tho testilt of neglect or of disease. 
Females beuig naturally weaker than males are lofifl aide to resist the ail- 
tnirnts of childhood p and they die in greater nambora^ 

Thfl majority of the Sikh and Christian popnlation in ihic liistriet 
are on perjice in tho Eritish or Kotlve Regiments i^tationed at Dclhij and 
this explains tho great disparity of the sexes in these two diriiiionap as n 
Bmah proportion of the soldiers are married or Lave their 
families with them. Among Muhammodojia the proportion of retndes is 
Larger than among Hindus. To every 100 Mnhan^madati moles there are 
92-^ femmes j wlitTeaa tlero qtp tmlj S5‘5 fMnalcs to cveiy 1 00 Ilinila 
malfSw CoEiipanng Uie ehief oE Muhammadan tribes the one with the other 
tho roa lilts are: — 
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** In tliree other sub-divisions oE Mulumimndans tho proportion of females 
oven larger ^ thus 
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The exceptionally high proportion of females in these three classes ij 
more apparent than remly and is probably dne to the oecupatioD of the men- 
^hscnce rrnin home for long periods at a time 
Mirfisis earti their hrslihood chiefly by begging from vOlago to rfllage! 
Edoclua are largely employed as camel drivers^ and Kass&bs are chiefly en- 
ID trying in catllo and grain. Among Hindus, the only class in 
which th^ IS an appreach to c<|uaLity between males and femoieri is Sorfiogis. 
Among the^ the preportion of males to females Is as to 47-7^p that 

is, for every 100 male Sariogis there ore ill 2 females ; hut in the toins of 
Delhi and Sunipat this proportion is exceeded* In these the proportions 
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Msipied for tlifl di/Terrmoea In tho proportion of 
lemiUM to midn emong Hindtis and Muhammadanii respsctiTtly: ijt. tliat 
^re feijwies than males «ra boni to Miihiiumwiani than to Hindni; and 
Sndlj, tLM * higher ato of mortality obtains among Hindo femaiefl owing 
toj Ki their being legs c&ndiilly roared in chEldliood than males, aod fii 
owing to Ibc syatOBi of early ciarriogfs, ’TJiua the proportion of gila 
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utiJ^r one year to ^03^0 araon^T MuTiamminfanH i^aa 100 io OH-R^ Trlierafls 
finion^ HinOns the proportion w as 10f> to 104 ^ 3 ^ ttiiis ^homn™ Dither thut 
fearer females than males are bom in Himln or that the mortalUT 

nmon^ femiilo eliildi^n onder otia jear ia jjrefltcr amon" than amooff 

MiihftmiTmdans. Af^in Hindu women many at m earlicf age* (l? a nik, than 
Mnhnmmadan wnmen^ nnO thej do not live to so great an ago. The one is 
pfrtbnhtj' tliD result of the otberr 

Tftbk No, XII $bo^'s the tjumbor of insane^ blinfl, dcaf-mutoa 

and Icpcra in tho district in each 
religioiL Tlie proportions per 
10^000 of either sex for each of thoso 
inbrmitic^ are shown in tho mai^n^ 
Tablets Nos, XIV to XVU of tho 
Censns Report for l&Sl pvo fnrthcr 
details of me age and religion of tho 
infirm. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
population^ and the juspcctivo numbers who returned their birth¬ 
place and their language as European, They arc taken from Tables 
lElA, IX and XI of the Ceima Report for 1S8I:— 
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But the figurus for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very uotnist- 
worthy - and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselvea as Europeans, The figures for Eiimpcan birth¬ 
place arc also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably 
names of villages and the like, which^ though they were almost cer¬ 
tainly English, could not be identified, and w^erc thcreforo classed aa 
** doubtful and unspecified’’ The number of tjxjofa stationed in tho 
district is given in Chap. V, and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christmnsby is shown in Table No^ VII. 

SECTION B.-SOCIAL LIFE. 

Mr. Maconachic thus describes the village of the Delhi district: 

■ ** Nothing ia ph^asanter^ of its kind than to walk through a iroll-dulti- 
rated Jut village, in the early tnomlng, say in the middio or latter end of 
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Chapter IH^ 

Eocisl Life. 
Tha 


llgiaea. 


March, Tlje aeagon^ It H has ham a fdrif faTourable one^ Img startcnl ilift 
Mftf crops with a decently hmry winter rain (imMtmU'}, nbtiat the enti 
of I December ; bat^gince then there has been fair weather, with a bright ana. 
end gentle west windj end t?ie first watering (itoriM) has dene its work* 

to that stjigo when they want moisture ngain. 
4 he helds roand the TiUnge are masses of greeoj mterspeiscd here nnJ thi re 
wiihlmra of the yellow mustard flower f near the houses the crops look 
barker than the others, and hare n stronger growth, telling of thiclcly-laid 
iDCTiiire, The wells are fr«|peift and close, and their elerateii plntfomi 
enabhm the eyo to pick them out flt oucb in the landscape and calculate 
rooghly how much land lies Ufnler each* On ercry aide the oxan are mor- 
mg up and down the pretty long elope leading to the hollow winch is dug 
out m as to giro thfprn n better purchase on the ground in making the pull 
to raise the water ; the voices ef men and boys ;at closo interrals flU the air 
vritb the tnusiMl cty made when the cAarad is being hcnroil up at the top 
- trickling silently nlon^tbe narrow cari?lii|]y 

cflTtliM-up irngalion chanutla tell that buBj work ia going oa, and Iwre nni 
tliOT a ,Ta(. is Blicmilely opening up uul cloamg tlio little Le-ls 

i -T* c , t^reFoI cultiTutoM use, so as to cconoiiiise the preciona 
mid, Jspm yoke oF racn stand Jjizily eating etrnw at Uie mod-lmtU manger ■ 
trees, sprinkletl here and tliere, gi™ at once variety and sbadn \n tlie 
scene, whicb to one intonstod in tlio people is wry pleasing. Several hundred 
news BraJttlwrjonsIy nod finely tilled, and the sweat of the brow earns gwyj 
Imad The men thcniMlnB, an herore noted, are of good stature, straighu 
limbed. and wiiy withal. Their voices are baritone, not wanting in arouirh 
melody and tiieir faces arc matiy oF them cornelv. Draw tip to tliem and 
unless tliey iDiagino that anything is to bo got by whining, their talk will 
show them fairly well-to-do, and contentwl.” 

n,.,! “ a** great difference in the style of houses of Elindns 

Muhajum^atiu, The mam thing that causes variations is the 
f houso-holdors. The best way of noting the 
diffetoin pa^ of the ^anunifnj- g dwelling will be to give a mtigh 
dfcicnptioti of a sample house belonging to a, welbto4o Jit In tfie 
vilW niaiu ^eet, its front will be ablauk wall some ten or twdve 

the middle. Tum in here 


^dyou findyoiuselfiatho rfe/Jy »hich is a kindTf 

called eieoi'^i, as in parts of the Panmb. This'ia 

"PONjt’UHtJ. T4ntn_ 'pnn’rii*lii _ tv __3_ 



U»k round to the left, i,s„ the north end of the you will "aoe 

a iW or ifidn or manger put up in the eoraer, Thi is generallv a 
hos-Ueerwtmn made of earth; the UtAn for horses is av ^.r 
A'fer for cattle lower, either solid, or hollow undetnoath 
to^mitofan a«hed rec^(fd*). a convenience which a [hSy 
-amfni/wf IS very fond of, and will always get into walls and srviwl 

a hollow timde m the top of the manger for the grain of the aSiWi 
(w en 0 ^ts any). The rest of the manger is kept for fodder and 
on the outside on edge is made either of wSd or ^ 
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t!ie food fifom fftllmg ii-heii tosml about in eating. Tlie inner cloor Oltapter m. B, 

of the tbihHj is not gentrally exactly opposite the street door, but SocuTLifH 

■OR OD 0 sidOi ^ to lOAk^ ^ scrooii for the ivhero the wonieQ 

and childmu of the house poaa much of their time, and, m the hot Hcngea* 

Mreather, sleep; the oattle too ^tand about La it* Going across the 

yard, we come to au ante-iMin or vemnekh, Twfed Like the dahUs 

and leading to inner rooens or Aox (also called In the 

corner of the ddUn^ or in a comer of the inside room^ will bo the Jto^Af 

or house-grauary, mode of hanl earth weil-miKed with chaff and 

enwdimgp and built up very earcfully by the women-folk a span 

height at a time. It looks white and clean^ and stands four feet 

high or more. A gtri^ wifo will ^floratly adorn her k^th{ with 

fantosUc representatioES of peacocksj parrots, or other birds, dono 

in chalk or with the red earth which b in the id^ar : 

a I'OtM will hold 50 maunds of grain^ an avenige one about 30, 

^ called pahaTi^ The cooking of the family is done in the 
ddtdn, or, ns is very often the case, the room at the east end of the 
north ddtdfi will be open to it^ and the c<sok room there {roioi). 

The rooms, which ate here showTi at the cfast end, are tho piincinal 
rooms of the house. Their chi-cf furniture will be c/i 4 ?rjKiij or kdt, 
one for each member of the family ; one or two low stools for the 
women to sit on (pidhd) i the cotton spinning w heel (c/mri'/ii), and 
the women 3 clothes bo?^, a wicker basket some two feet high (patidr); 
the men^s clothes arc kept in a locked boij, together with ornaments 
and papers or other property of value. There is generally too a 
c/t^jorfim tnade of reeck and its joints fkatened with leather* 

For ^tting on to the roof, T?fhich ia used for storing /audr etalks, 
and sleeping in the hot weather, there h the a rough set 

of stops built up into the inner side of the d^d{j\ The water for 
household drinking is kept in an earthen vessel (j^aindd or riiafAi/) 
kept in the rc^ci : it ia brought twice daily, morning and evening, 
by the women from the village wolL 

Tho general name for household veascls is hartan, hut fhia noaaehoM 
means properly anything lesfd or in use {bartnd — tftjridmn}* The 
earthen vessel Collectively are bdsanf and tho motal ones kdmn. 

Taken separately there' is first :— 

1. —Barind, of brass for Mnsnlmias)^ for cooking ifdj and 

sniflll sEste — its lid is dttMnL 

2. —Ihkulfl o( brass {de^eka for Masaim&iu) For cooking rice mid 

large, 

3 -—Tolna [4eff for l^!nsalm£ns)^ the eanie but lirger. 

^-^TAali Irikahi)^ of kdnri — a cauldron p 

or Aatora (pydid for MosalinAns) of brass or for drinks 

mg milk orti^ (fun) — la/orf, when of a smslkr size. 

<1.— or bantu {badna for Mu^altn^nsb drinking vcssf^ls of brass, 

7*—Tcrv Bin&ll like a tnniblar in shape And size—of brass, 

8 . — Ohamshat a hrasa spoon for stirring the food brfng cooked* 
^-^Far^^(fabaifQtUnsnlmAm) of brass, a tmy in which tho floor is 
jooled bolcm cooldog, 

10*— or duTTi^ an Ingeiiiotia iostniment, which however is well 
kUQWIU 
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Chapter m, R 
BQCial Life. 

DivIfiidiDgf tims. 


There will, of coiirBo, be a grinding mill (ehaJtkit to aHbnt the 
TTomen soniethiog tn do. 

The disiaioiid of time or hours of the day are os followa :_ 

4 ghtrU befoie hiepl: 

of dflj. 


(1) .—Parntr 

(2) .—Flu or /qria 

(3) .—Bdti M wakt 


My-' 
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(»>■ 


(5 ).—din 
(*>)-—DAuM hud diJt 
p^haf 

-FicMa pahiir 

Pdndlun M 

or 

Dhordnfi^d u?aJti 
(10).— Pdfiflr rdi natfa 
(U).^8ofa 
(ny—Adki rdi 
(13 ),—tsria 

The local namoEi of the 


:::|- 


Tbfi liUTfltTIlg of tilE 

jelloTT da^rn^ 

^ 'Timo oF telcing the early 
tbdmbg meal] choU 
hazirL 

^Tsme of tho morplng toeaJ, 
Xoon, 

= 1 -^ or ^ r.jt. 

« About 3 r+if* 

Froiu thctito suudoTni* 


or i| 

after fuageti 


^haH 


days 


=rtboat & 

^Sleeping time^ 

= Mid night* 

^ A pakar short of dawn,. 

.f j „ j.t are, beginning with 

Monday, Mai^at, Brnil,, Bnkitjtat, Siitr, &ij,{char, Ai/«»r, 

and the word for hese u Mr (Punjabi irifi- or Mr,) The day of the 

Tea l>emg, as usual, divided into two period* 

(d^ecn days each (/,/inrfrarHlra), the fortnight while the moon b 
ere^nt being and tho waning time badi ; the Aodt b reckoned 
^ three years comes tho intercalary month, 

faw«d. which, when It wmea in Sdwttn, BhAdon. Kdtak or MAoL b 
reputed to bring a famine with it, as affirmed in the linos;— ^ 

«In the year with two months SAvait, JJAiWos, KAtak, w mai va an 
Sell yonr gold omiunents and buy grain." " > o® 

The main food of the ram fnAir b, of coum, grain, wheat and 
r/(«««u jymfur. Wai-feu, ifl;rd with milk and^/ifjnc3, if he b above 
the uvemge m meai^ In the cold weather, beginning with Kdtik 
or MajtgKxr, he will eat ycimr or niaHa^ mixing with it green fond 
made of mustard leaf or cabbage. In ChtxU or even pj^ai, the 
^.cjfrischangiMifor^eat .or, if the man b poor, he must eat 
barley bread. Bdjrd bread is good for the cold weather 

lo,. ?.,! *■ “?!. m the day-in the morning about 

ten, and m the evening somewhere about seven nr eight If 

eithi;r bre^ ^ iAicAn made from MM » dalfd of nfaiitaf. or 
of Wp {Ji# or cMf*; More 

^ If he hi wGlUff he 

S Thb^“ wheat 

consider^ a inonimg comforter, and veiy strenrthen- 

mg. His morning meal will fae brought by hb wife or^daughter, or 


‘‘ “ "trioily .poking 
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oth^r woman of his femily^ or a boj; his fcwjsl bciDfj washed 
tioiiVii bj a dnikk from tlie well, or if nemo is noaTp a |>oiidp or ho may 
have bmtjght water froni his house, Tho be he well-to- 

do or fjoor, ^11 generally have green foi>d for part of hia daily diet 
When this is mixed with meal, he calb it and when it is the 
simple plant boiled hi water its name is bkA/(. This last is mndo 
often fmin the tender plant of the (ramd &cchi^ntalis, see 

Punjab plantSp p. 612), but this is only in the beginniog of the rains; 
afterw'mdsp when the fibres of the plant gst strong and toughs it be¬ 
comes unfit for such uso, 

G«r, when it haste be boughtp is eaten aa a luniry in the cold 
weather by men well-te^do ; but if ^ zutnindar b making ^nr at his 
l^th he and his fhinily i^ill generally tnro the product to domes¬ 
tic Use? iti^ the different ^ages of its makings Hb shivering urehins 
standiujg in the fresty air of the early JannuTy morning over a smoukb 
ering fire near the gpyoi, will fo nibbling the long stalks (paJi^ 
and the raw juice: will be mixed by the good wife wnth rice 
{njs ki kMr\ and served up na a savoury lUsh for the husband at his 
early morning meal»or mixed iivith milk it is a warming drink (tasnuff). 
Again when the boiling is J^ing on, and the our is nearly made, a 
favouiitc Mmestible is obtained by mixing it with milkp and boiling 
it to n thin consistonoy^ ThiSj which is called is eaten with 

bread p much os wo eat honey- 

MeUp w'onien and cbildrcD eat the same food- The full food for 
a man is a air} the woman generally as much as the man, and no 
wonder, for your good Jai wife is by no means a lazy creature or 
devoid of mugcia When young, she diaws water for her himily, it 
being considered a shameful thing that a man should do this office 
for himself ; ho will avoid the in taking water homOi Young ' 

women and old alike spend an hour or two in grinding, qarly in the 
morning. Going through the rilbigoin the early dawn or dark, very 
ciftcu the only sound is that of the womnn's industry at the mill. 
Five t is an ordinary task, but if need be she can grind ten- 

Tho general ways of oootii^ food are : (1) toH; (2,. ddyd ; (3) 
kliichrC Tho peculiarity of tMf/d, which Is gcDerally mnde from 
wheat, jmvdr, makkaf^ is t^t the grain is briused rather than ground; 
it is then thrown into boiling water in a cauldron {hdnM} and boiled 
with salt and ddl of or motk KkMiri is made from tdjrd 

mked with mung id dd/ and pounded in a mortar j when this is fine 
it is throwTi into a vessel in the same w'ay as tMyd, but is cimked 
lunger, and it should be cooked slowly; it should be thick enough to 
Blick on a wall when threwu therCp I>dl is made of mdng^ 
andttr<Zstho grain used for the purpow is merely split up, not 
ground- It is epnaidcred better to make tho bread, ono part of 
cAaniwwith two of wheat, salt being mixed aUro ; ihis i$ called 
by zitmindiirE, hemi in towns. The thick ro/f, umde from wheat 
alono, IS colled pdni ki roll ; the thio* like onr {chapnui), made after 
rolling out^ is called pkulhz or Tudnda, 

The followiug cBtimate of tho oouauniption oPIixmI by the ncoplo 
was furaiBhed by the district authoritLa fur the Famiile V^Urtot 
lii70 ([Mige 213):— ' 
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Iwa du^ilfm 1 
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40 
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Srftn. 

Wit. I 

Wtionn 1 

Old p^rintt f 

Two chUdciiD 1 

CiTmjn. 

WB**t 

Gciiiq. 

SilucelEuiHMif 

PTo.irl 

m 
' m 

150 

441 

W 

40 

1,080 

»fr4 

=3T 
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Dhbs- The owliruiry working dresa of the Hindu tamtnddp is only 

the poffri, the dhoti (cloth worn round the loina and middle), 
end the tamari^ a short vest with sleevea Soinetirncs he takes 
the koTtiari off at work, especially in the hot weather; but he will 
alwojra wear it when cutting wheat, to save his body moist with 
perapiration from the dust coming out of the falling sheaves On 
occasions of ceremony, however, such as a holiday, at a Fair, or a 
mamago, he will put on a longer coat called an/jicrklta, which cotnes 
dowa below the knees, and in the cold weather this is often lined 
like a rocat with cotton stulEng, This garmont sotuettmes takes 
the same j^ttcra too as our rtesais, and then lias a rather oomicat 
effect; at others it is a ^rgeous blue or purple which strikes the 
eye from a distance. The cliddar too or cloak is worn acrosa 
the shoulders over the atir/arkAa, and is really the most pictures¬ 
que partjsf the sflMWor'# custom. In. the cold weather he wears 
a rosai wound about him Like a cloak (itAfi/—sintr> 
i.e,, trousers tight below the knee and veiy loose at the hips, arc 
worn by many lamhasddrt and other more luximoua persons. The 
only difference in the boys' dress, as compared with the man, is 
that he wears a (anj 7 otf round his middle instead of the dAofi, 
which is a ssumed when the boy is changing into the young man 
at 17or ISyeare of age. The women wear the yayra false callad 
iaAri or /as pja), or l&osa drawers; the onpi, a short-sloeved vest 
which cover the breast but leaves tho cheat portly bare and the 
abdomen wholly so: and tho oi-hna or cloak-veil which corner over 
the head and body too. The anyi and orkna iq the case of well- 
to-do satninddrs are often handsomely mode of fine linen. 

Tho Muhammadan taminddr wears the same clothes as the 
Hindu, and even f^ns his in the Eamc way, so that it k 
not always easy to discern one from tho other by his appearance : 
bis taman or anyarkka, however, k faatoJied differcntlyj the Hindu, 
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^toning on Uia right side, and the Muhammadno on his left. The Chapter IIL B 
Muhatiim^u woinen wear tight trouaets and in placa of — ' 

the angt the which is longer than the other, coming down 

over the stomach and wabt; the cheat too is covered Their eos- 
tumc u completed by the orAna, the only difference being in the 
prcyailiDg colour; a Muhaminadan is very fond of blue, the Hindu 
inclines to flaffron. The Muhammadan boy, like hts Hindu neighbour, 
we^ Vt instead of dhoti, otherwise he dresses liba hia 

father Shoes are worn by both scsca of all ages, but a 
genenillj finds the bare foot best for a lon^ journey 
m which case he carries his shoes in his hand These shoes 
are rough ^d clumsy, being furnished by the village chamdr 
who generelly geto grain^ at the harvest as payment for his 
total seme^ without going into details; if, however, he is 
]^u in (^h, the price of a pmr of shoes is about 12 annas; 
if^jKcially a rupee. They are made of buffalo, cow or bul¬ 
lock hide (the Hindu not objecting to use the leather in this way), 

and 1^ about four months; the tomfndiXr generally requires three 
pairs m the year, 

Hindus and Muhammadans alifce wear cmaments in the ear and ornnmicntu, 

nose, on the forehead and crown of the head, the neck, chest upper 
ami and wnst (kalait or powhd), thumb (angutkd)and finger, mile 
ftaifiiM) and toe (uTigli). Gold is not worn on the foot, but any of 
the other ornaments may be made of it if the wearer is rich enough 
to afford It: for the most part, however, the material is silver: pwr 
people have of pewter (lung) or bclUtnctal {Jt4)w0- The num- 

bcTofthcdifierent lands is very large, but itwaibe enough to 
tdciDtiDU chose most commciiily worn. ^ 

(1) ' tbo cDowo of the head^^ on the choit, trom a silver or 

omament also called This is not oow in 

^hion araoDff the better ; the pooiej caate still 

K^p it up; a DeU-motal ckoti oo^ five or six mmas; for 
silver onuunents the price iacludiag the trtaking' up is, as 
a rule* 1 per t&luj Mcihatnmadaos have the ^ouie nauio 
to the choti and use it without any reference to oaste. 

(2) .—On the forehead is mwnk M sds, a chain oroiunent fastened on 

the top of the he^ and ooming down on each side round 
to the ear where it j oini^ the eamng. The Muharnmadaiis 
wear rl^ and ujo the name. 

(3) .—The (wring for the Huidn is the bdU and for the Muhnmma- 

dans, ; the shapes of the body of the ormuneat are 

Khghtly different, and the little halb are hung frem it in 
Afferent fashion, the bdli hamg three balb, gon^^ni, in « 
chain, and thejMa^d having no chain, but the hid I imtne- 
^tely indent from the main part. The ear also is 
^crently ptc^roed: the Hindu has a hole in the lobe and 
in the outer at the top; the Muhammadan has some 15 
or SO perforotioiis all the way up the cartilage, 

theto is the noth, a name common to Hindus and 
Muhammadans; it b a ringornainentcd odth a picttire, gener¬ 
ally of a penot for Hindus, or imitation jewek* The 
Muhammadan wears the imitation jeweb, but not pictures. 
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(5^^—Qii the neck is the ot h* tmli f the usu^L shoe shapo> 

wem alike by MuhanmiadaDs and Hindus. 

(G ).—On tke cheat the women wear the /Jidlrd, which eiay bo a 
nipco or other oniaioeiit huug on a Btring round the 
(7).—Ou the upper anii is the a Jointed rijigp aiid Itkhl 

f* d ‘ pronounced vary heavy) a broad plain ring. The 
Mtihammadans wear only the first; Hindus both. 

(SJ.—On the liTist is the kangnt^ worn geiicrHlly by Hindus 

only* SometinieSj howeverp the MiihamTiiadans alsowonr 
it The Muhammai;^]&n Kpcciality here Is the ituiurfirk a 
bracelet of nine pieoes strung ou a string : the htngn{ is ad 
one piece. 

(Jt).—The thumb ring with mirror (drift) h worn alike by Hiuduii 
and Muhammadans. 

(10) .— Finger rings are worn on any finger by both claascss 

(11) ,—-On the aiiklo is the pas^b (or foot ornamentX a ring witli pen¬ 

dent balls^ alike for Hindus and ^luhainmadanR. 

(12) .~0n the toes there are the cfialtit and IrichiLa for Hlndua The 

liiiihammadans wear only the first which is plain, while the 
other has three burs of raised work. The chall<t is 
worn on any toe^ bnt when the tkftiJba is used it occupius 
the second, flurd and fourths 

All these arc worn by women only—^men whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan wear tlie following — 

(IJ — On the chest the tor^ or mr^thih mado up of five chains with 
two blocks (iinffidra) w^hcre they fasten. The chains hang 
in front, the blocks settle down on the top of the che^ 
on each aide. 

(2) .—The Hindu may W'cor a fosary (maid) one bead of gold and 

the nc^ct of coral — the Muhammadans do not wear this, 

(3) .^ — Both wear the kur^ on the wristp a plain bmcoletv or ornament¬ 

ed it may be with some representation of a lion, 
f4).—There is the mm&t Hug f^Ar) worn by all nr rather 
possessed by all; it is not seldom kept in the pd47f*i, 
f^5).—The big toe, whether belonging to a Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan, may get a ^kuita. 

Though these omameuts arc said to belong to mon, it h not 
n eommon thing to see a Hindu znmi^iddr wearing them unless 
he is a dandy or dissolute fellow. Very few of the better class use 
thorn. Boys wear them up to about eighteen and earrings to boot, 
but leave them off gradually as hair comes on the face. Earrings 
go first, then the bmeolct: the youngster may keep the chest 
omxuncnt a little longer if he likes, but lie will get talkcfl 
about and perhaps laughed at if ho wears oniaments when ho 
has became a father. 

The Jat boys play hockey (^&nd khuli ); but the geak on 
either sklo are as wide as the plaoe played on^ and not limited to 
the narrow spooo of the English game: another game, vciy niiich 
answering to the fine Panjabi game of pitkaiiMi, is kabadhi or 
touch. The party is dividm into two each in their and 

when a man is sent by one setp one of the other set goes after him 
o touch hini j and after touching him to get home to his own base. 
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The uther men, however, having^ been touched, doses with him to 

pnjvijnt. this. 

Wh<^n a boy is bnm. the representation of a hnDcl with 
outspread fiiiffcra is mruJe with gera • or iwndi on the outside 
walj of the hutise. iliihanitnadima use the eaiblem in cAalt 
oil occasions of rejoicb^. such aa I'd and at Tuami^. Tim 
Hindu may make pictures at such times, but he keeps the 
emblem of the outstretched hand f for a birth, and for a biHh 
of a son, not fbr a _ ^r1. It is called tMpA, On tlie sixth 
day after birth, rejoicing is made in the hoiiso by the women, 
who call in their neighbours of the same sox* sweetmeats arJ 
distributed. On the tenth day, among Hindus only, is the 
daunti^i, a homely feast; and the ceremony of Aoia is perfomied, 
a mixture called ndlmt of rice, jnu, ti7. Sugar, and 

five fruits, {„t. pistacldo. coeoanut, large raisias, almonds, dates, 
is ground up, and a little of it thrown in a fire in the mom' 
where the boy is bom. and the mother and child are set be* 
fore it, the mom ban eg been ‘ leeped’ and the earthen house¬ 
hold vessels being changed. Till all this is done the house 
is tinclcan, and os sueh cannot be entered by neighbours ; no 
one goes Into the room in fact except a woman attendant. 

The first great ceremony in lift! after birth ia the betrotlial 
in inaniago. This is mode usually in veiy tender years; 
there is no minimum ago. The pioecedinga are much the same 
fijr Jats ami Onjars, the MiihammadAua foJIoiving the Hindus 
with striking siniihuity. ^Tatters are thus managed. The (ather 
or _ other uoarest relative of the girl sends a Brahmin, or a 
Nai (it does not apparently matter which) out on the search for 
A suitable match. The Brahmin goes to some friend of his own 
carfe ( jr the Nai to a brother Nai) and asks for information about a 
suitable bridegreom. The other will tell him of such and such a boy 
and got the lad to his house or elsewhere to show him to the 
meswonger, to see that he has no bodily defect, such as lameness, 
denfiicKs, being one-eyed or tho like; The messenger bobg satis^ 
tied goes back to report to the girl’s father. Then on a lucky 
day (mM-tiih) fixed by tho pandite, both Nai and Brahmin 
will go, taking a rupee to the relatives of the girl. If they 
consent, the betrothal i* made forthwith on the day mentiou- 
cd by the pandits. On that day the relatives of the boy are 
colleetctl, and if the family is one of position, persons of‘other 
ramilie.« living near also. The boy is seated on a low scat 
(cAduohi) coverml with cloth ; he is handsomely dressed for the 
occasion. The Brahmin of the family will make a mark 

{tibt) on his forehead with halm (ftafiren) or roli (a mixture of 


• Panjub PpQduets, pttec aa—is n harl reJiwninstod earth luuki for 

djdrg. It is oblBfaait from Deta Gbiii Khia, UTrsiIj for flcssel see l^nninK 
Products, pago 8ra, scientific DAue iMwmitia wrsru, is « beulm-iikc i,u,,|, „„i 
tiv4ktc'l in Eaulcwt for the iljcobtained from its leaves. pvuj- 

t Alter a marria^, himcvcr, the bride's mctbcr. when »ba dtuninn* h». 
danghtcr to her bosl^nd's house llin firat ftmi! (wbieti Is for a few daw only) nuts 
her outstretch^ hand iu a vessd of , and than narks Ibo Wt of^h! 

brutcgroom i father with tt. 
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sijffipoa and beran). The Brahmin also gives him a 
places a sweetmeat or some sugiLr in his mnutlL For 
he gct^lk + from the hoy's father, while hia arn/rtre. the barber 
_Ks. J and it may bean old garmenL The frienda also 
joiq m a knst of tkciiaf (molasaes,) and the matter bs accom¬ 
plished, Ihc amouBt of fee slightly TairieiJ in diftcrent tribes ; 
It u giircQ at the time of dbmissaL and is calletl t-irfaji or 
rnk^taiid. Among the Gaiim'aa a cocoon ut {wtiVi^) is mvep 
^th the ™pee to the boy, and this is done also by the Rajputs 
Samis and ^me othei^ The Erahmms follow the niwAoKs 
tliroLighout hke the Gujais, The Shaikhs say they havo only 
verha^l agreement without any particular ceremony. Meba 
nave slight ^nations from the Gujars in details, but none of 
The expense here is almost entireij-^ on the side of the 
father, who provides the ootert^Timeot for his fritnda, and 
MarrUfiti ccrcmoninJ messengersL 

Miimage should follow betrothal bithe first or third, or fifth 
^ba(Miient year The even years are considered imtucky. It is consi- 
de^^J disgraceful if a girl is not married by the time she is 15, and it 
not the custom to have her mairied before she U 5. The Jita say they 
thmk the girl should always be mamed by the time she icachca I I 
years ot age. The boy must be 5, but above this them is no limit as to 
uu^nuin; he will tnairy when he can. As a rule, a man has only one 
mfe, but this IS a rather the limit of cost than of fancy or custom 
A nch man imil not seldom take a second wife, while the Mcos, mid 

probably all Muhammadans, take two or even three, commooly if 
they have the nicaits. 

j U called by the Jats and other ITindiut Rhdrl^ 

CT led pf,dri The eight forms of the strict Hindu law arc unknowt 
Tlie formahtiw may fo desenbed as follows: Two or two-and-a-holf 
months beforehand, the Plants of the girl .send mtimafion that 
tln^ are willing to have the marriage on a certain day. This inti¬ 
mation IS written, and the Letter is called piVi eftif/iL Then not less 
Ibau nine an_d not more than twenty-one days beforo that day the 
imd Bmhmin go with it to the parents of the boy. The vtii 
e at hi IS wTitten mthdihln and fixes the hour (betweci) sundow-n 
and aa w^l as the day of the ceremony. The proceeding 

smiled %nn. mien ts of the boy come with the marriage 
pi^^^ion (tar«t> to the villago of the girl, but on arrival outside 
It ^Its, and a Nm 13 sent forward to announce the approach of the 
party. The halting place of ptoceBsIoq is called khiL The friemk of 
the bndo now come to meet flic others, and all go in with music ami 
drams. Money, omamente, and clothes, acooitHng to the means of the 
faimly, arc presated at kht» and then the bridegroom's party go on 

nr T micption, either a 

or other amtahla bmlding, or it may be a tent This place is calkJ 

SrTm place, and on tL thtl day 

after its arrival tho procession goes back to its own yillago. The 

“ thiw m^e: A canopy lindTndd) is ercctiS beJbre 
the dwelling-nioms of the bri de’s parente in the eiurtyard 

■■ Tha call itAir^p 
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Under thia canopy n fire ia lighted on a dtc^UfTa nxisetl about a foot Chapter HL B. 
high and a cubit ^uare. On the cAoWim fine powdered earth ^ 

put, and on thie the fuel, which La Mai wood, is p& up in rJ^br 
iTT -. the earth ia called UdM. The clothes of 

-Of MJ., .-d tt.n follow,n, 

A U ^ th^ inside ot 

A Bn^mm re^aeoUug each faruUy recites teirts and decW Ui^ 
gif.iicnlogj of the bndegroom and bride back seven 

^uerationg. The bnde and bridegrooro have nothiqg to say. When 
the turns (ph^re) have b^n made, the pair are sent inside the house 
and the women inspect the bndegroom. Alter this he goes back to 
hw ^enis, and a fca^ ls given by the bride-party. Wi^ the pro¬ 
cession the mrl back t«x She remains ton or twenty davfTu 
of IiwhusbMd’s father, and then returns with a Bnihmin or 
Nai to her n^nts. W hen the bardt first cornea there is a peculiar 
ccreimJny, the meaning of which, symbolical or otherwise ^ net 

a nSTwS bT^ ^-1 on a EW^r^a 

^ - front of the bnde a house, and a lamp is waved in fiontof his 

ullage. The amp iH waved by one of the bride's wom^friends and 
the ceremony IS callrfdrM. She has a tray sith a rupee Stop 
mid ncc ™ It, aiid thi^i, with tho lamp, aW raises mad lowere acveit 

tu - r'*!?* ; , tribe, have of coiiisc tlie midA of 

their foitb, aud do not have auy halting at the jlM- Tho bride 

but docs not w all nindus cto, in aJiUtion to tho .^ra wear thelS 

^ diffimntly coloured threads, with knots tied in it 

the ‘Ju’' the boy's homo feJ 

l l\ t 1 iiiamage. This parti-coloured string is called 

retuhe SftortT »«ndii,gitis., 4 nt/i. ^fie SlSK 

miLi trSl * tho other iluham. 

K of «iulM«a or youff which JflrJlio'™ 

preeedca co-habitatioiu This is the final leave-taking of the bride 
^ tbeA^parture to her husband's home for gno<f The S’ 

of (ho Jo, SS,' Jd 

by MIlhamtaodaJDs) and necklacL luJ ^ ^ forefusad (not 

poirtnk^ their deraxtupe Th> i: * P ^ h disbond, and tho 

aorrow, real or aflod^ The Tnoments are a scene of groat 

the women of tho fcmily beat theS hnS^^as^ T** ’ 
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Tb= K«pi;i rnSn,l it "^’“h '’.v and look, tt&k 

some diajieiecuont a^i^Thn rt'' 'Thefts ii^ al«, 

the among the various tribes na to which nartv takes 

acoro ATO called pKen ii|i the custom, nml on this 

^ith thcnTn^S Th n^taowledgetheiiioT intcmiorA 

On od pthW™ to? Bnd„„™..ill 

•nam- ZTn of counic are &t c to 

nTthosatui;. ■'“ 


of tht? 
a year 


Wt/ 

ff(«orota,, >™> that of one 



aUo do this7bnt^^”of hke Smif^t 

ibme adU the confreres Lit 

f/rfi The Gaim^i rSliL "'‘Other’s 

Jit adds a fourth flJwj-til St the other hand tlie Hindu 

SoU'rn 

aakirig ssfitmcally;«_? tnhos, those whe* bar qnljf thi™ 

mothc?a*'Lthm r marryJjig ouo of the 

death oc^m^t bmiied at oneo on the 

that if wormja bred in fk ^i fieascui being giren 

bumttl with it His nc^arr^t then ether animals jir^j 

pat. clom dJtom “\*l'<t body, and 

SLr«t s'ti, '£■^ 1 “ s’k'T'™«• 

llto ll,« 
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thc^fifo three ^.3 to see tlut it does it« work: he may be nnJ 
^lativo except the son-m-kw (who knot of the same Jt), Til 
bones that rem*^, unbumtare called b.,t the uaiJc piY>pcr- 

y *“ of the tingcra and tooa. It in a fnSoiiitc 

of biisU piety to take the pAM to the CaDgES, and if a niati 
la well-to-do he will ulniust certainly build a kind of luetuoriaJ or 

In such case of couiae the cremation has taken pLo private 
land, not □□ the common ground like the mttrffAat. The Muhaiii- 
nwlai. corpse IS of wnrse buried not bumt It is waihed and 

iarmoTorTtowSf”' 

*^T feeds Bmhmins; and 

fel Muhammadan ,»erfonus this 

kind of chanty to>Air, 00 the twentieth and fortieth (lavs. The 
Hiiulti wntiuues his alms once a mouth for a year "itf till 
the annive^ after death (ba„^UX On the fourth rnmivekary 
(r/iaufeti-ji) he girea a cow to Brohimna and clothes. After this 
he has to feast the holy meu, and the day is collect 

Table No. VIII shows the numbors who speak caefi of the 

priiidpal languages current in the 
district, separately for each faA.ri/ 
for the whole di.stricL More 
detailed in form ation w ill Lu found in 
Table IX of the Census RefMirt for 
lb81, H'hile in Chapter V of the saiuc 
report the sevcnil languages are 
bneliy d^nsaecL Thu figures in the 
matgin give the distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by language, 
oiuitting- small figures The Urdu' 
rw .♦ M I • *t- of Delhi, polished in the Court of the 

The townsjMepIo use 

It ivithont t?x^ption, though, of loiiree, spoakuip it m viirioua 
ilegrees of ex^llenee. But the vilj^ts up to tho vei%' walls of the 
oitjrMisc the Hindi or Bmj of the Delhi territory, w^ch contains 
a sio^My smiiil arimixture of Persian. Panjibi h spoken chieHy 
by the feikh soldiery , and by some colonies of Panjabi wholiavo 
settled in the distncL 
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the Census of 1S8] for i?ach 
religion and fur the total po¬ 
pulation of each Uihitil. iSe 
figures for female education 
pe probably very imiicifect 
indeed. The figures bi the 
ni^Hjgiti show the number 
educated amotig every 10,000 
uf euch sex to the 
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the atteDdAnce at Govem- 
ruent and aided schools will bo found in Table Nol XXXVII 
t he distnbutiQH of th e schoW at these schools by religion and 

the occu|»tioiis of their fathers, as 
it sttM^d in Ill8l-82j Lj shown in the 
mpgiiL The luissiea schools are des¬ 
cribed at ^ea 63—8 and the other 
educatiouaf institutions in Chapter V. 

The fol lowing is a detail of the 
printing presses, other than those 
belonging to Govern ment. which are 
to be found in tbo district, together 
with the number of periodicals pub¬ 
lished at each:— 
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The character and disposition of 
the ^ple is described in the notice 
of the several castes which will be 
found in the nesft section of this 
chapter The following para¬ 
graphs are talccn from Jte. Maeo- 
nachie’s description of the vill^ra 
of the Delhi District:— 

“ The phjaiqne of the ordinary ^e- 
fn tedMr of the district differs much nmoag 
the vtH-ioDS tribes, depending apparcnlly 
mote OD caste and tribe than anything 

1 ,^; TT- , ' ebo- The Jdt3 of the meU Tillages ate 

genei^Ij healthy and strongly made, with a frame which oompnrsd with au 
htiglisha^s 13 Teiy light, hut veiy often oxeecdingly wiry and cauable of 
great cnilo^M The average weight is supposed by an mtelligont mmi of 
tbeif cJflss to bo dkai4 ~ 70 or rytlicr mot% than I40ft>s 

my ^ Btono nod a iialL I shouid think thia a fair catiniAte s certdnlv 
it IS not im stiialL The Jit skin is a light brown, and m n toaika man 
f. frah-loofeiag^ romindiQg one moro of tha traditional 

ttalian obTo com plexion ikon aujthlng we mean by tbe Somewhat onuto- 
bn ms epithet, dyk. The Shaikh hero is physically Tory inferior and ihe 
Ta^ah oat mneh Tha Brahmins and Ahira do not 

differ mueo from the J4t lo appearance^ while tha Giijar liaa about the 
eame tint. The ChBuhin Ttnjputa aro considerebly darker. Tho face 
^ often rcgnlar, nnd sometimes oven hniidiiome feature.^, the great fault 
temg a want of energy m the rxprcBaltin, which is for the oiost |inrt 
either flpatlietic or sensual. Qf the women’s luces one eeea little hut tluiu 
»e*.m Ic^ animated ovea thau those of the men Their figures. Imwerer. im 
EMU at the TiUap wsll, are in youth well-roanded and supple, the arm esuo- 
cwlly With the tight-fitting ailTor ornamont dasping tho biwps is not seldom 

^ piobtbly from 

n* emntary conditione os nnything. Both senes have as a 

^ r*l which they clean willi Urn 

hntTb. Thehair.ofconree, is biwfc or blue^blatb, 

t It the Hindu tribes Rhave it caffipt the crown loch (ehoH.) The Jluham- 

sometimes not at all ; bnt a young 
Uow when he (foes not elure will generajjy by way of personal ortuunent 
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h^re II iwting shflYoa n(?atl j froni fncsnt to kick of has hcAd, Tlio faco U 
not sliavcn bj the ^toluLinEiiajka^ thoa^li he may cat In's Moo^toclio with 
fcEssojr^ if it accm too The beai^ hero qr eljiCwhcro is gfeatlj cdn^] 

for ; it h cdM rather ^odaoqn&ntly Mkudd H nur (the light of Gt>l) ; 
and It is not fitting to oat it, Hiodas geacroJly share tlio lieard hot ml the 
niooaUche, But in tinges of mourniDg the neirost heir aq a maitorof 
course will aliare himself cle^n on head and face. This is a point of rolsgi- 
oua duty* Both Hind ns and Moharamadatts share under the ami pit.” 

p^ulation of the Delhi clistrict, as a rule h not addicted 
to erimo. The Giijars are bad thieves but nearlj all the other 
tnbes ore peaceable and foJrly honest ; eriiues of vkleDce are not 
commoin After the Mutiny,. John LawTeuco ^vtote Of the 
" agTGStio popuktion, a large proportion are predatory aud turbulent 
"^by nature, bntthey appear now to know theu masters and behave ac- 
“ cordingly,^ The lesson received ini 8o7 appears to have had pcrinauent 
efketp for no considerable numbers of Denli $^i}iddr 9 could now 
be desa-ibeJ as ill-beha%eA Tables Noa XL, XJLI, and XUl give 
iflatisties of criino ; while Tabic Xa XXXV shows the consumption 
of [iquors and narcotic BtHniilantSL 

It is iuipassible to form any satisfactory^ estiiiiate of the wealth of 

the coinnierckl and la- 
dii.stria! classes. The 
fibres in the mar- 
gm show the working 
of the income tax For the 
only three years for which 
details are available; and 
Table Xo^ XXXIV gives 
wtatislics for the license 

i>R ini^itiot The flistributitia of licenaeg granted aqd 

cd m 1&80-S1 £uid 1881-^2 between tewo* of over anti Tillages of 

under 6,000 soula, 
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shown in the maigin. 
But the numbers aftbctccl 
by these taxes arc snuilL 
It may be said gcneraJly 
that a very large propor- 
tion of the artisans in the 
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whole district who follow each 
religion, as ascertained in tho 
CeneiiB of 1S81, and Table 
Na LI II gives sLailor figures 
for towns, Tablija III, UIA, 
IIIB of the Report of that 
Census ^vc further details 
tf„ e ” on the suBjeet, The iliatribii- 

faon of ovoiy 10,^ of the population by religions is shown in 

tnb subject to which these figtues mnst bo 

^0 rule followed in the clasaiJication of Hnidus, 
So £t I, Chapter IV of the Census Report 

The distnbution of every 1,000 of the Musalmin population bvVect 

is shown in the raaigia Tlieawts of 
the Ghnstian population are Biven in 
Table niA of the Census Report; but 
the figures are. for reasous expJaiotsl 
m Fart YU. Chapter IV of the Rerwrt, 
eo very imperfect that it Li not w’erth 
while to reproduce them here. Table 
, .. IX shows the roligion of the 

district, and therefore tho^^distribiitiou 
m ^ ot the great majority of the follower of each religion. A 
brief description of the great religions of t he Panjaband of their ni in- 
«pal sects will be found in Ijhapter IV of the ^"siTKort 
Tim rebpous pr^tme and beUef of the dUtrict present no *pScS 
and It would bo Dut of placo to uiiter hen 3 arjv 
di^iusition on the general imeatiore Tbo general distribution of 
re ipons by taMU can be gatherwl fixim the figures of Table No 
\ 11; and regnr^g the population as a whole, no more (letailcd 
mfoniiation as to locality is aval labia 

The religion of the Ut is Hinduism; but he does not know 
much aUt ,t He ^ about i>ar.n.»A^ar. and the more 
mteUigent men sajr they believe m only one God, but thbre is a 
Witioiid worflhip of tutelary village deities (i/iwmifiji) whicli 
lies really nearer to bis heart The AAaumfa was once a 

r*irV f i *' ^ gained his apotheoria hi the half.foud 
bniff^ful superstition of his descendants. The Brahnuus 
he must be honoured by worship at the than which 
hj« been esjsting for gonerationa in his name, a waiio built little 
pillar With plte^ to burn little lamps in, which are used alike br 
Hindus imd Muhammadans in devotiouaJ offices : imd food diatributeil 
Wh^« a religious almsgiving of spiritual value. 

niam^. he will pay areUmous visit to the shrine of the 
, and when hjs cow or biiflalo tafves, a little* of the first milk 

* A Tvrr little 1j sufadcut, » tha bhuHiUm ii hot ^ tt 

wimU bflb nol fon.t. oceoiiliui: tc UieTm^b “ Bririt 3 ;^.?“ 
rei|M».indidaoiforruML" ^ mepniTwo, SpuitunJ iiexMija huuew for 
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mvcn wili bo boiled ban! aud giTCn as an offering to tlie deity. 
Besides tho MiimiuH there is the p/idtt mard, a relic annarentfy 
of Sltihaturamlan tmdition, a totolary doity too with a differeiice t 
the Muharumadaijg take the place of the Brahmins aa regards 
receipt of benofioeam in tis oaaie, though both Hindus nod 
Muhammadans worship hinL Thegoddeja of small-pox too should 
h£ive a of wonjhip* like the bAmuidn in everv villaPB of a 
propcrlj devotional ium of rnind. but an iuteUigent Mitidn ooni- 
Worship of this personage has gone somewhat out 
ol fashion since vaccimtion has systematica] Ij Wn pnitrtiscd Be¬ 
sides tho local deitiofl, the villager pays gieat respect to the gods 
of the vaneus shrmes in his neighbourhood. The fairs of the district 
d^nd greatly on a religious ongin, but the people make the occasion 
of worship n time of social conviTiality and amusement. Excepting 
the fancies already noticed about lucky days, the Delhi znt^i„ddr 
does not care much about demons and other ovil spirits. Havin'^ 
floeu the railway he has passed that stage: the people beliore in 
the existence ot professors of “ clamoyance,” men w ho cau tell others 
" what their wives say liflj miles ofl." This learning Is called hhn 
biti^a (daemonolo^') and there was a few yeaia pgo a well known 
professor of it at Nyabans in Sunlpat 

Faire in Europe are generally looked on as originated for pur¬ 
poses of trade. In India it is not always or often so. These gather- 
in"3 here have for the most port n religious origin, being ooiinectcd 
with some shrine or other object of religious veneration. Then 
^¥hen thousands of people aru collected, it is natural for traders 
to come also, finding special opportunities for selling their w'arcs. 
In pellu, however, there is very little trading done at the faira, 
which are looked on more os holiday gatherings than anything else 
They arc indeed a great feature in the social life of the =am{mlS-, 
and though no doubt they bring abuses in their tram, ami are part¬ 
ly responsible for increased expenditure and occasional thiiftlesmess 
yet it is hard to see the pleasant throngs of bDliday-niakers crowd¬ 
ing the ro^ on their way to them-^father. mother, and childnm 
all decked out m their best clothes, trudging along together, and a 
meny laugh now and again breaking out from parties here and 
there as one tells some trivial story to beguile the wav, without 
feehiuf that there is much innocent amusoment and relaxation 
pnssibie and often aetually realised in this way, A list Ls given at 
Jiago nO of fi3 fairs which take place periodically in various parts of 
tho district They diScr of course much in importance, and many 
are ot purely local interest; yet within the narrow circle of two 
or three miles the advent of the falr-day is regularly obson'iul 
niid in au;p matters ocmwrning the zamittddr must certainly be taken 
into consideration. Tho most important gathoriugg are those at 
^bdpur, Rome sLx miles south of Delhi, at Mahrauli, and at Siminat 
Thoimr atMahrauli especially is a favourite resort for the Delhi 
people. The great one is in yawm and is fixed yearly by popular 
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consent for some week in tlmt month. It is called the panilui 
because peniMi are carried in procewiau on \V<^ncs^>; to the 
Hindu temple, Jog Mara, aad Tbarsday to the shrine of kutMin, 
for the niBintenaiieft of which a tolerant Goveminetit allows a 
of Ka 2,000 a year, Tho lair at Bahapur occurs in Chait on the 
8th and 9th days of the moon, and on the corresponding duj-s m 
Asoi. This is also a religious tuoeting; the origm of its localisation 
at ‘Bahapur is said to be that a rdjd in olden timo saw a vision 
of the goddess De« on the spot, and forthwith built a shrine. Sub- 
BequontLy to this, rajii Kidaniath erected a temple of niaso^, 
and the fair is said to have been held oontinuoasly since then. 1 ho 
fair at Snnipat is held on the llth day of tho tnn/iarfam. Offerings 
of sweetmeats, bread. &c.. are tnado at the shrine of Nasir-ud-din,* 
the local saint, who is said to have made &jmd upon the Hindus 
and to havo mot with a inartyT|s death. 

This mission owes its origin to the zeal of some members of the 
congregation of St. James' Churtb, who laisHsd. between iSuO ami 
1853, the largo sum of Ea. 30,000 which they niado over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel: the Society tiiadu 
a further grant of Ks. 80,000. and in February 1864 sent tho 
first missionaries, the Rev. J. S. Jackson and Rev. A. R, liubhap!. 
both graduates of Cambridge. Before their arrival however the 
first two leading con verts were baptized in 18oJ* Thoir names 
deserve record. One of them. Dr. Chimman Lai, was Assiatunt 
Siugeou, and lost his life at the hands of the mutineers. The other 
wua ProfeSiior R.aiinichaudar, who became well known aa a writer on 
Mrithematics, and was succesrivoly Professor of Mathematics in the 
Delhi College and tutor to the Maharajah of Patiala. In 1«57 
Hr. Hubbarf. and two younger men who had just joined the mission. 
Hr. D. K Sandys and Mr. Lewis Koch, with Dr. Chimman Lai and 
two ministcTfl of the Baptist Mission, were killed by the rebels, 
mid the mission totally destroyed. Mr. Jackson's life was saved Iw’ 
cause ilLhealth bad drivea him from Delhi a short time before the 
mutiny broke out. 

After tho capture of the city in the September of that year 
tho work was kept together by a small banii of native Christiana 
and enquirers, until, at the beginning of 1859, the founJntieiis of 
the Mission wore re-laid with much careful forethought by the Rev, 
T. Skedton, Fellow of Queen's College, Cainhridge. In 1800 the 
Mission w'as joined by the Rev. B, K Walter, of Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1862 by tho Rev. J, E. Whitley of Queim’a College, 
Cambridge, and in 1867 by tho Rev. H, C. Crowfoot^ Felbw of 
Gjlbco, Oxford In addition to educational work amoD^ tho hight r 
iind lowor classes^ with prTC4iiqkiiig and other religions teaching ia the 


• MF. writia ; ''I mee hesiTd an iccoatit which made his death 

hfit so Enctilotiouft M that of A ihaMiin though U WiS coEtainlj ^ A 

rAjA wKitltU hi? borw bbjI ho klllod U\m, mj LnfortaantH a tliikdot who i^oni- 

rmtfaoT to grudpe oTinpcciifcary mwrfntion of TekijfiOTii itierit In the wnj of mufiyr- 
dom. I liimod to a Moiianimadsn for mplfinallon. ■ VVoll/ said ho, * it was wElj' 
nboat ft bane, but it wu brtause tie waa a too.' And tliEn added i * He wb^ 
the flr»t roan ib India who rod^ on : hiiforo Lu time tb^re weis noDC. ftuil 

thfi Jlijd* to rid£ wr buffiiMi* Ihc HLailn WH silent/’ 
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lnhiirft ant! laittit of the city, ooe of Jfr. Skelton s first efforts wna 
to mism^ fijnds ^ for the CLurch to be built in mcinorj' of the En^tab 
and ludku Chmtiens who lost their liTea on the outbreak of tho 
mutiny. After unavoidable delay, occasioned by the severe fiuninc 
of 1860-61, the foundation stouc was laid by Dr. Cotton, Emhop 
of Calcutta, in March 1365; and SL Stop! McMngrml Church 
was 6rst opened for service on the lOth anniversary of the Mutiny, 
May TI, 18G7- In I8bij Mrs. Winter began tnediral work among 
tho vfoinen and children j subsequently a dispensary with a lew^ 
rornifis for in-patients vrm opened in the Chlndni Chank ■ and a class 
opened for the training of native women nurses. After a regu¬ 
lar course of teaching, both praeticaJ and theoretical these women ate 
Dxamiii^ by the Civil SurgenUp and on passing receive a testimonLal 
perrnittiiig them to practise under the geocral giridance of the 
hcml of the medical niLS.slon ; this class receives a grant of Rs. 7J5 
a month from the Municipal Committee. M.bst Engjemaan has been 
ill charge since ISTS^ nnd the number of separate coses attended 
has inere^ed from 3.363 in 1871 to 16,000 in 1883, with an ii^re- 
^tG of 46,154 attupdancea, or about three to each patient, in the 
courao of the twelve months. The mcniorinl stone of a new hoapital 
for women, now bem^ erected in the Chaiitliii Chaiik inmemoty 
of Mrs, Winter, wna laid by H, R, II, tho Duelled of Connaught on 
Jiuiiifljy 13, 1HR4, In 1873-74, ti'ith a view to increasing the pointH of 
direct coutoct with the people, the city and suburbs wore mapped 
out into eight divisions, somewhat on the pattcni of English parishes, 
while the countiy mund reaching to Riwari, Hissar and Kan;iii, was 
divided into eight mission districts, of which however only thmc, with 
their oentres of worl^ in Ballabgarh, SInhrauli and Alipur, tiro within 
tho Delhi district An event of great importance for the stability and 
growth of the mission took plticc in 1377, when the inisaion was 
strongly re-inforeed by a body of missionaries, chosen in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, and liugely supported by the Propagation 
Society. They, with the original orgauiiiation, form one mission 
carried on since that date under the title of" The S. P. G. and 
Cambridge Mission in Delhi and the South Punjab." The following 
institutions are cairieil on by this united body: St Stephen’s Col¬ 
lege, more fully detailed below bv Mr. Carlyon, with 30 pupils; a 
High School atid sbr branch schools with 628 boys; 33 small schools 
for tho loivor orders in Delhi; and 24 other places attended by 
nearly 700 boya and young men. A school for training Christian 
school mostcra and a Boarding School for Christian boys; besides 
the general work in the city and country districts. 

Work among the women, besides tho medical a'ork already 
mentioned, is reirricd on as follows; A Europoan N'ormal School for 
Zanana school teachers j a Native Normal School, ono upper 

E rirnary, and 17 lower primary schooLs, (somo of the latter are 
eyond the Delhi district); one Industriat &hool, Zandna pupils; 
and a refuge for either destitute tvomcn or those who have led 
a bad life. Tho number of female pupils is 740, making with 
the boys’ sohoob a total of about 2,000 pupib taught by this 
mission. The number of persona baptised since 1859 b men 585, 
wutneu £08, cMldrea oSS or a total of 1,441. The work of the mission 
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in Delhi h Cfime^l of by omo derpyroen, of whidi a lifitis given 

in the niargin^ including six of the Cam¬ 
bridge Brotherhood, besithja four in other 
districts, and by 13 Zaiiana missionoriesp 
beskh ?3 eight Imlies employed in the branch 
mk^iorL The lota! number of towns atid 
yiiluges ixieupied is 2G, and there are about 
1.000 baptbed persona in tbo various 
native congregations; of whoin nearly half aro in Delhi and ita 
suburbs. 

The Bevd. ^fr. Carlyon has kindly fiiniishod tbc following 
aocoiiut of tbo Cambrid^ Mission, This Mission owes its origin 
to the efforts of some lending members of the Cambridge Uiiiverrih^ 
who thought that the time was come for tho Univonatiea to tako 
a more prominent part in evAngclising India. They believed tlieic 
object would be feat obtained by a bofly of men living and w^nrking 
tiigether as a brother hood, wbosw endeavonra should be dLrccted tn 
higher education, (rspcciallj of Christian boys and young menb the 
tniining of Christian ogenta for cdTicatbnuI and evangelistic work, 
literary work^ and general contact with the nioro thoughtful natives. 
At the inritatioii of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos|jel, 
who also came fomard with liberal pecuniary kelp, Dohli was selected 
as aftbrding a moat suitable sphere for realising the abovernciitioncd 
objects, and the miA^ion was started in India under RevA R Bicker- 
steth. Fellow of Pembroke Collegep in 1877 Avith the title of the 
Cambridge Mission to North India, The present members of the 
Mission, with the dates of their arrival in India are as follows :— 


Revd. E, Bickerstelh 

Pembreke College 

mr 

U. C. CarljTon 

SidiusT 


3. 3. AlScisiU 

3. .bihn'a 


G. A. Lefray 

TiHnily 

187B 

H+ A. 

Pembroke 

ISS3 

,, .LW,T.WnKht 

Ft'iabroke 

1SS3 


This institution was founded originally in IftOn, in coune3^^on 
with the S. P, O. Mifisioii School, b> euable its students lo pursuq 
their studies up to the Calcutta B, A. conree. It was, hoiyever, pructi- 
al^yance till 1881^ when it was resuscitated by the Cam- 
briage Mbsioii, a body of men working in connexion with the S. P. G. 
MissioFL In 1882 Its scope was enlarg^hand it became a grantAa-nid 
institution, o^n to all comera. Tub exteurion was due to the 
failure of a schi^ine for TeTiviiig the okl GovemTnent Ojtlegu uniier 
native auspices. In October of the same year it was affiliatb.J 
to the ^ Piiiijab Uiiivorsitv, trhieh received its charter aa a 
Uniyeiritj in timt montb Its students nro preparod for the Ejiam- 
iuattDCS of that Urjivemity only. It now (July 1883) number about 
thirty st iideuL^. The following is the staff of teachers:_ 

Feirii. g. 3 . Allniitt. \r A PrifldpaL 


«evd. g. 3, Allmitt, M A. 
n 0. A, i-cfnijn ar.A^ 

H Ti. C. C&rlyori, M.A« ,,, 

BAbd 1C. MhhenxSni Otitt, B. A* 

^ Gapui Bailor M.A. 

MAalKfl ShfiJi Jtlinn 
Manla-ri Jamil lal Bahin^n 
PjmUit Vlla4ri Fra«iaA Dnbe ... 


Prot^BKHr. 

ProfoBEor. 

A:^i0llLQt Profe^r of UatboEQAtlCl, 
FrofL'^’iSor of Nj^tdral Bdeuco, 
ProlesMV of PenrifMi. 

Pri 5 t««of dE Antbic. 
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This school wos opcaed shortly after the Mutiny, in connexion 
with the S, P. G. hltssion in Delhi It has a system of branch 
schools connected with it, which wo situated in yanous parts of the 
dty. At present (July 18S3), the number of boys in the branches 
is 423, in the High School 200. The staff of rooEters consists of 39 
native teachers; four European hOssicnaries also take part in tho 
teaching. The school is under tho supcrintendeiKse of the Prindpal 
of the Oollege. It is a grant-in-nid institiitiou, and rents n large 
native building situated near the Kotwali, Chindni Chauk. Con¬ 
nected with the CoUejge and School, b a club numbering about 100 
rneuibers. Its object is to promote the intellectual and social welfare 
of the students, and to provide theui with sensible and attractive 
amuseinents. It comprises Chicket and Athletic Departuieuta, a 
Debating Society in which social and other topics are discussed in 
English andUnlu, and Iccturca on acieuce and other subjects am 
given. There is a reading-room attached to it, which is open every 
evening, and La provided with a good library, maga^inos, newspapers 
games, etc. 

The following account of the Baptist Miiaion haa been kindly 
furnished by the Reverend Jfr. Carey. In 1S14, the Reverend John 
Ghauiberlain, a Baptist Miasioiiary, then employed by the Begutu 
Sumni, at Sirdhonoh, ns tutor to her son. visited Delhi for the first 
time. During the six weeks Mr. Chamberlain remained in the city, 
'he preached daily without molestation. He subaequently returned 
to ^mihnnah, and theuco to Scrimpur, where he remained. Erom 

I, 315 to 1818, preaching was corned on by Mr, K.ctr, a Baptist gen¬ 
tleman, assisted by three native oonverta. In the latter yiir* Delhi 
WM miogniaed a.s a Mission station in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society in London, and a Misaionary, the Reverend J, T. 
Thompson, was directed to assume choige of it. Ho arrived at 
Delhi on the 3rd April 1818, and centinut^ to reside there (with a 
few breaks) fill hLs death in 1850. The firet baptism which took 
place in Delhi (1821), was that of a Rajput woman, who afterwards 
became the wife of a Freueb ofiicer in the sorvica of the iJegnm 
Sutnru. At the close of 1822, an Aged Brahmin, followed her ex¬ 
ample, in the next year another native was baptUed, and in 1835, 
four Europeans and a Brahmin joined the church. In 182D, the 
church consisted of eleven persons. In 1845 a chapel was erected 
near tho Royal Palace for the use of the converts, Mr. Thompson 
died on the 27th June 18a0, and from that time to 185+ Delhi 
remained unoccupied, till Walayat Ali, a native convert, was sent 
from Chitoura te carry on the work. In March 1856 the ’ Reverend 

J. Mackey, of the Baptist Mission Sodety, arrived. Both these 
gentlemen were murdered in the mutiny of the following year. 

^ Since the establishment of the Mission in 1818 up to this time 
(1856), about sixty persons had been baptized, and a native chureh 
formed; schools for both Hindus and Muhammadans had been start¬ 
ed in the city j and the translation of the New Testament and 
Psalms, and several tracts into Hindi had been printed. The 
Reverend J^i^ Smith, Baptist Mission Society, on hie return to 
ludin in 1858, immediately proceeded to Delhi 
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Oil his arrival there he found only four pioswnfl (one nativ-e), fonner- 
ly coniietitcd %ith the church; the rest had beeu killed or seatUTcd- 
Mr. tjiuith unmedlately recommenced daily tdzdr preaching atid 
teaching in the The ehapeh which hall been gn-^tly injund 

by the rebels, was repaired and re-upened for divine service. The 
work was veiy succe^fttb the fiist year especially, anion^ the 
rhamdi^t^ Seven priioary Bchoola were opened by iir* Smith for 
the benefit especially of the children of the lower ekssesL Preach¬ 
ing in their was abo carried on aysteniutically. During the 
year, ninety-foiir Christians were bapti^d (including teu Eureix-suis), 
and a new chapel erected. The Rev. D. P. Bruadway, and the 
Rev. Joaiah Farsom joined the Mission the same year. Up to 1 iH 74 
Mr, Smith was assishd temporarily by several B^iptist Missionaries \ 
in that year his coUei^ic and successor, the Rev. R. F. On 3 doo (uow 
in charge, arrived fk>ni EnglaniL The following year, thcj 

Rev, \\\ Can^y, M.B., fed, catablbhcd a Medic&l Mission at Delhi 
ill eonncetioii with the geneial \vork of the Baptist ML'^sionary 
Society. In December a third Mbsionary^ was added to the 

staff of the MiBRion. Since 1856^ the Dicmbc^rehip of the uative 
church has increased to about ^^00 at the central church, w^hich this 
year (ISRii) elected ita ow^n pastor (a native), who is supported entire¬ 
ly by the tnembcis themselvea. There are five other little chiirchea 
in the suburbs^ two of which number are presided over by pastors 
cho^n by the memhere. Including the members of th™ churchtna 
there is a total of about 500 native membem of the Delhi Baptist 
Mission churches. Forty-:si^ peiwins were baptised in 1SS2. 

There are twenty-seven schools oonneeted with the Baptist 
Mission at Delhi. The object in thew establishment has been to 
pli^ce the niesms of acquiring a knowlEdgo of the vernaculars withiu 
the reach of the children of the lower classes, and by these means 
to lead to their ultimate conversion to Christianity. The schools 
have, with few exceptions, ail been begun at the refmeat of tho 
people themselves^ and are goiieraJIy well attended Throughout 
the Misrion, efforts ore made to educate the lowest classes of the 
natives* more especially the chatndwg. Since 18oH, there have been 
^in<r Mission Schools opened in the city, ^en in the suburbs, and 
ekrm in the district (including four m the Mirath District). They 
now contain nearly 1,000 aeholars, 150 of w^hom are the Kona of 
Native-Christiaus. There ia ia addition a boarding school contjuu- 
ing twenty-five boys. All the forty teacheiB are Native Christians, 
and lessons ca the Scriptures are systematically taught in the 
schools; all are of the upper and lower diidsions of primary schools, 
wdth the exception of the boarding school, which ain^s at being 
a Middle School. Thirteen of the boys of this Mission passed the 
lower standard examlnatioii last year (1882,) Most of the school 
buildings have been erected at the expense of the Mission, and are 
the ordinary ihatched mud huts, except at Shahderah (Minith 
District), Pnhar^j, Pumna QiIjl, Faridabadj For Ash Khana, and 
Kaldn Mahal, where there are substantia] brick buildings^ the pro- 
pc^rty of the Baptist Mission. 
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In 1876, a Medical Mlssidn m connection with the Baptist tUmpter m, 0, 
ML^iomiy Societj wiM established by the He?. W. Carey, M.B,. _ “ 

L.RQ&, Edlrj., Md a diep^ii^^ for the benefit espeemUy Belieioaa Lifa. 

of Native Christian pationta^ and tho$o of the lower classes of .^aprtSut 
natives of Delhi Since its ostablishioeat the dispcnaaiy has been 
attended by a veiy hirgo number of poor sick natives. The first 
year the number of cases treated amounted to about 10.000; last 
year it was nearly double that oiimben 

ML» Thom has kindly fiimished the following sketch of the Ettpilut Zenln* 
Baptist Zenana Mission at Dehli About eighteen yoarg ago, 1SG5, MisaEon. 

Smith, wife of the RoTerend James Smith, of the Baptist 
Minion, Delhi, recopiznig the fact that, in consequence of the 
social customs of the country, a laige number of women eoufcl not 
be reached by ordinaiy MiHsionmy efforts, revived if possible to 
piin access to aomo of these ladies in their seclusion, and take- to 
them the instruction they so gmatlj needed. Mrs. Smith was 
assisted in the^ endeavours by two Native Christian women^ 
one of whom wag Fatima, the widow of Walayat Ali, who 
fell a nuirtyr during the mutiny. S^^mo difficulty was experi¬ 
enced at first;, but the desire for mstructlon which the visitoni 
ereated soon spread, and in 3867* thirty-five aen^iuis were 
regularly visited and a school for MuhiiiimmdaD girla and 
women opened, to which about thirty-ais came. The r^n4na 
workers then numbered two Europeans and five native women. 

After a few years, it was found dcslrahle to close this Muhammadan 
school In December 1871^ iUss Fryer wa$ sent from England as 
a ^nana teacher; she introduced and taught the point-lace work 
which has gained prizes in several native E3Ehibitiona The number of 
houses visiitid had increased to 7ft. In December 1875 Miss 
Thoni reached Delhi, and commenced Medical work in conjunc¬ 
tion with senana \Tsiting The usefulness of such work is too w oli- 
known to need comment. During the sii years* work, (there was 
an iiiterv'al of fifteen months from illness and abaence). 6,000 
patients have been treated Tne percentago of deaths cannot be 
given, aa many of the patients come from a distance, and the 
result in their case is not known. Until 1876, the work of tiio 
Baptist Zenjina Mlsgifion wag entirely atnonggt Muhammadana 
During that year invitations were received from several Hindu 
famiti^, and the interest amongst them increased so lapidly that 
the Hindu pupils now ejtcecd in numbers, and for the moat part 
excel the Muhammadans. Amongst them there are many, espeemlly 
in the Baniya caste who possess great aptitude for learning. Owing 
to the domestic conditions of zenana life it is impossible to give 
detail of work and its results. Instruction is given in English. Urdu. 

Hindi, Scripture and different kinds of needle work. Several ladles 
have come out. and have been baptized, and by their subsequent con¬ 
duct have proved themselves in every way worthy of the highest rea- 
^ pect There is also work carried on amongst the F/ianja^rnu in different 
parts of the city, and a small school numbering at a present but nino 
girls, has just been commenced for this caste. And about fifty of 
their women and girls are gathered weekly for instnictiou at their 
owu bmtw. At the out-stations of the Baptist Mission Sockty* the 
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wife of the school master is emplojedp if possibb* tktnong the wontoo 
of that district Such is and has been the case at Maroli^ Shadrah, 
Chiproli and Baraut The present staff consists of four EnglL^b ladies 
and ten Bible women, who teach mnety Mnhamcnadpdi pupils^ 
Hindu piipilfl> and S7 cfuimdmU. 

Two years prior to the commencement of work 3 that is 

in 1863, a boarding school was ecnnmeiiccdin the ilisaion compound, 
for the daughters of Native Christiana who live at a distance. It 
was under the care of Mrs. Parsons, wife of one of the BaptLat 
Missionaries. It opoacd with eight girls. They were taught Urdu, 
English, Hindi, cooking and other domestic duties. It waa after- 
wa^s removed to a hired hoiiSie ill Dar^'aganj, with an increase in 
numbers. In 1876> under itrs. Guyton* and subseiiuently under 
Mrs. Campagiiac's direct instruction, the school obtain^ much 

E raise from the Governraent estamineis, and coutinuos to do so year 
y year. In May 1S79, ten famine orphans were taken into the 
school; they were in bad health \ two have since died and tbirteca 
others been taken at different rimes. The conduct of all of them 
has been satisfactory; they appear happy, and never impiy^ bj the 
fllightcst word, a ilesire to return to their old life. On Mrs. Cam- 
pagnac's departure for Engkmd, December 1 B79j Mias Well took 
charge of the school Dumig the 20 years the school has existed, 
a lat^ number of gmls have married from it, and to their Christian 
mamages we look with, gieafc hope for tho future. Many have been, 
and are still employed, as teachersL A permanent school-house is 
in course of erection by the side of the &naan Mission Honse. It 
will afford acoominodation for a greater number of girls, and 
it is intended to add grinding and spinning to the other duties. 
At present the school includes fifty pupils, one English lady, four 
nntivo w omen* two tnumhi^^ one darzi for teaching sewings 


SECTION D.-TEIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal ecistes and tribes 
of the disitriet, with details of sex ana religion* while Table No. 
IX A shows the number of the leaa important castea It w'ould 
be out of place to attempt a description of cack Many of tbem 
are foimd all over the Punjab, and most of them in many other 
districtSr and their representatives in DcbH arc distingiiLshcd by 
no local peculiarities. Some of tho leading tribes, and espceially 
those who are important aa land owners, or by position and influence, 
are briefly notie^ in the following sectiona * and each mate will 
he found described in Chapter VI of the Census Beiiort for 
isei. 

The Ceu^B etatistira of caste were not compiled for 
at least in their final form. It waa found that an enormous number 
of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castea in the 
schedules, and the dasaifleation of these figures under the main 
heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus 
no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are av^Iable. But the general distribution of the more im portant 
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land'OWTting tribes is for the moat part and decided^ and 

mil be dosnribcd in the following paragraphs under the headings 
of the several castes. The following figures show the area held 
and revenue paid by each caste and its principal or tribes, as 
ascertained at the recent Settlement 
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Statem^t of LtouU itdd hy the pnnnpal Ttibea. — (Contd) 
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The table given nbove shetrs the principal Jat tribes from 
o revenue point of view, while the fbllowing figurea give them 
as returned at the Census of 1S81:— 
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The Hindu Jits mar be distlngnished broadly intotwodi’vislons— 
those of the north ntitl middle of the district, and those of the 
toutb. The latter centre mainly round B&llabwh. Their historic 
t^tions are connected vdth the Jit rijds (see Chapter VL) 
who Ii^ their capital thero, and they have a lingenng senti- 
m^t about Bhartpur, the seat of their greatest representative. The 
northern men, on the other hand, have, bo far na is known, nothing 
in common with this history. The great division here is into two 
ctA^mrAs or fbetiona called Dahiyas and Ah^linfe, This division 
runs right through Snnipat, and more Mntly through Delhi taAfii? 
and IS So nitnly tooted in the popular lautd, that 
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evert clasa themaelves with otio er the other party. Thna the Ohapterlll^ D- 
Miihamoiadan Gujars of PAtichi GAjr^u called themsclvea DahiyAs, Xrihes sM Castes 
ojid so do all the neighbouring village?; though no one appears able and Leading 
to give reasonable espl an ation why. The historical traditioa of the Familifls, 
origin of the DahiyAs is embodied ina chanicteristio storr as followsTnulitiooai or^n 
The sen of Raja PirthwirHaryA Hnr[jAlj being defeated in battle by ot DRtiEj»i 
the king of Delhi, took refuge in a lonely forest, whichi 
from the number of its trees, he called Ban-auta, now 
corrupted into Barauti in Bohtak. ITicre he niled^ and his son 
Dhadhij after him. Dhatlhy one day, in hunting, chanced upon 
a certain pond or tank near Pogthnla in the aome ibstrict, where 
the Jat women had come together to get their drinking water. 

Just then a man came out of the village, leading a buflklo-cow- 
calf with a, rope to the pond to give it water. The animal, either 
from fright or frolic, bounded away from the hand of iti owners 
and be gave chase, but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, 
which was neverthelesa unsuccessful, till the animal in its headlong 
flight camo across the path of a Jitnl going along with two 
ghitrruB of water On her head. She quietly put out her fiKit on 
the rope, wbich was trailing along the ground, and stood firm 
under the strain which the impetus of the furtive gave. The 
calf w'as caught, and Dhadhij, looking on with admiration, became 
cntLinouted of the stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, 
he said, must needs bear a strong race of eons to her husband, and 
that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being married^ 
he forthwith determined to be himselC By a mistiire of cajolery, 
threats, and gift-mnMng, ho obtained his deaire, and the Jatni 
married the ttsliatri prince. By her he had three soils, Teja, 

Bahja, and Jaisk Dhadhij gave hLs name to the DahiyAa^ and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the 
country between theim TejA'a descendants live in Eohtak, ^hjA's 
partly in Rohtak and in 12 tillages of Delhi, Jharnut, Jharauti, 

Anandpur, Bohat, KeJvrohi, Kheri MnnAjat, ^lolhA, MazrA^ Hi^sany- 
Karpur Tihara kalAn, TajpnT TihArA khurd, Kheri DahijA, BhatgAon, 

Nasiqmr BAngnr* JaisA'a descendant? live in Bohtak, and in the 
following 10 villages in Delhi—Mandaura, Mandauri, Tnrkpur, 

BhatgAon, Bhatinaa, JAfanibad, Bidhnauli, Cnrhi bilA, Fatehpur^ 

Abbaspur, BhuwApur, MohaTiimadAbad, Koali, NAh^, Nahri, 

Hilalpur, Soidpnn Another tradition derives tbe name DahiyA 
from Dadhr^ra, a village in HissAr, which it thng makes the atarting 
place ( of the tribe. 

The AhulAnA tradition is not So picturesque as that of the AhdUTiA 
Daliiyaa. Their origin ia traced to KAjnutAnn, Their ancestor, ti^iiioo. 
whoso name is not known, was coming Delhiwards with his brethers 
^I6m and Sdm in search of a livelihood They quarrelled on the 
rtfciad, and had a deadly fight on the banks of the GhAtA naddi 
Jldm and who were on one side, killed their nameless 

kinsman, and came over to Delhi to the King there, who received 
them with favour, and gave them lands; to Som, the tract across 
the Ganges, where hk descendants live os RAjputs now in 
Miissaffernagar and Meerut. MAm was sent to Rohtik^ and he is 
representfiQ now by Jats there, in and Jhind The Eohtak 
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party had their licad'i|tiarters m AJiuldtia. in that district, and 
thcDce^ on account of internal quarrels, they spread themselves iu 
different directions^ some coming into the Delhi districL Dates 
of these migratioDS art misty, and m fact are cousidored unimportant, 
for things of this kind are always said to have happened an im* 
memorial timo ago. The dj™ioTi into Deswalaa and Pacham- 
walis, which ia aomeliines mentioned as belonging to the Jats, 
is not knoiATi in Delhi Lists of villages belonging to the Dahija 
and Ahdlana sections will be found in the Settle mu nt reporL 

The moat characteristic tribe of the district, next to the Jat, 
is the Ctijar j and iudeech from the fact that there jire a few Gujar 
villages near the city itself wc hear more of the Delhi Giijar than 
of the Delhi Jdt A good deal has been written about the origin 
of the tribe, blit very little is known. It appears pfububle that 
Cfujam have lived in this part of the cotinljy from ivery reinotc 
periods;and they occupied the hills because no one else eared to do 
and because their soUtary and inaccessible tracts afforded better 
scojfo for the Gujar's favourite avocation^ cattle-lifting. But thsnigh 
he thus baa poHscssed two quiilificarious of a Highlander, a hilly 
home, and a covetous de.sire for other people's cattle, he no ver seems 
to have had the love of fightings and the character for iiianly in- 
ilependcncc, which distinguish this class elsewhere. On the contrary, 
the GiiJar hws generally been a mean, sneaking, i;:owartlly fellcivi', aii«l 
it does not appear that he improves much with the march of civilnsa- 
tioD, though of course these are exceptions: men who havo given up 
the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognise the advanfE^^cous- 
nesa of being honest (gcucmlly). The rustic pro verb-wisdom is very 
hanl on the Giijar. Make friendship with a Giujar when all other 
tribiiS have ceased to exkt/' '^Solitnae la better than a Gujur (for a 
companion)^ even though it be such wretched solitude that a wild 
beast s jungle h better.^' In other w otds, the eonipciny of wUd beasts 
is preferable to that of a Giijar. His habit of thicring, and that of 
the BAnghar also are described ia veiy curt terms: "The dog, and 
cat tW'O.—The BAnghar and Gujar two. If these four (ematiires) Eire 
not (near) e thou go to sleep with your feet streatched out (tc., in 
ease and security)/' llw character for industry, and general idigibi- 
lity av a neighbour, k indicated by tho rhyme :—“ Maytheplnce 
runiain nnin^bited, or dwelt in by a Giijar I” 

■RD. Lyalb in his Kangra Settlement Report, Appemlix V 
Prt>verb No. liS, gives a Bomowbnt different meaning to the phrase. 
But the optative given here is indicated by the folJowing aniH-tlote; 
King Toghlak was building his fort at the Kinic time that the Fir 
N izam-ud-din was mak i ng a staircase wel I (fcJof /). The holy man's wnrl - 
men laboured day and ^ht, but those of the king reipiirixl n:st.. 
Filled with envy, the king sent onlcm that no should supply 

ihajiir with oil, so that the ivorkmeii might have no ligh t How ever, 
the miraculous ptiwer of their employer Gnablcil the night-wnrkcrH 
to bum water instead of oil, end in return to the mes^e frotii fhu 
kitig, the saint uttered tho anathema quoted Toghlakibad is now 
a Gujar village. The chief centres of the Gujar tribe an: 
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Ttg^n, in Ballabgarli, STnhmuIi and the villages to the south of it in Clmpter m, D. 

the same and Pinchi Gfijriii in Sunipat. in here the men are 

Muhamnifulans, and are worae cultivators eveu than their Hindu kins^ Leading 

nieu, who thcnisolves arc not much in this way. In Delhi the men of ramilies. 

Chandriwal and one or two other vUtagea ary Ghjars, and all the The Oiijat, 

chavJfklamot the civil station arc drown from this tribe, who, tor 

the oonaiderotion of Hvo rupees per month, waive their prerogative 

of house-breaking. So far fixea has this diacreditablo block-moil 

become that the police virtually recognise it^and in one or two cases 

where a msh resident attempted to dispense with the services of a 

cJutukiddr his house was promptly plundered. Such at least U the 

i<Ica in Delhi. There is perhaps some difference of ^ morality in. 

favour of the Oujars round about Tigaon, aa compared with the meu 

of the WIIb. The canal (curious fact) has rendered cattle-lifting more 

difficult, as its banka in Baltabgarh are rather steep, and the bed 

lies low, and the Gdiarroniiot easily get the cattle he is driiing^ off 

acios^ it except at the bridges, which of course delays his operations 

and increases the chance of their being detcctciL Tigaon has a 

very heavy n'-tas to pay. ii,* 

A more pleasing subject is the Brahmin. He is not a firat-rate djairici. 
agriculturist, but far better than the Gujar, and in character he is 
quiet and peaceable, honest and not much mven to litigation. The 
proverb says of him. however, rather nufairly ; “It is as common 
for a Brahmin to do ill, as it is for ffimine to come in the Bagw 
tracts," the dry tmets toward Bikanir and Siraa.) Yet his 
general peaceableness is testihed by the admonitofy rhyme :— 

“ It is a bad thing for a Brihmin to wear a knife." Taflalu. 

There is a tnbo, called Tagaks, originally Brahmins, but who do 
not now intermony with them. They say that they differ from the 
Brahmin only in not habitually collecting alms, which they have given 
up {tydtf-d«na)t and hence thefr name. As Hindus they ore fair 
cultivators, but when mode into Muhammadaus they, as is usnaj, 
deteriorate. The Tagahs arc found mninly m Sunipot, but there is 
Fatehpur Tagah in the south of Ballabgarh. The Brahniuis arc 
spread pretty fairly over the district Their laigcsst village is Tilpt 
in Ballat^wh, but they arc eo-sharers with JAta hi the first class 
estates of Bhatgaon and Murthal in Sunipat, and in other places. 

The Ahirs are of some iniportanco. Their tradition claims for them ’*'*''*■ 

a IWjpnt origin, and the story goes that, when the in<amatiion of 

Krishn took place iu Biudidban, some demon carried off the cattle 

of an ancestor of the tribe, and also the man himself while tending 

them. Krisho, by his omnipotence, crcatcil a man for the purpose 

of tending the cattle, and brought back the cattle for him to take 

care of, and his descendants wore henceforth to be called Ahirs. 

This is a curiously Irish story, and does not deal well with the 
oripEinal herdsman; but another tradition stops in to add ^that the 
defcatwi Olid disap{>ointed demon, when ho saw his evil intentions 
thwarted, brought back the abdnetod cattle-driver, so that he and 
Krishn*a man have between them to account for the tribe. Its 
present rcprcscutativea area quiet, orderly set of men, first-class cnl- 
tivatois, and altomthcr uuobjcetbnahle to a degree hardly equalled 
by any other class. Y'ct the proverb, (made probably long ago), 
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Fadiil^ 
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CMpter ni, D. is fiercer an the Ahjr almost than on any tribe —** Don't rely 

Tribes^ Castes endure a 

a^ Leading a Rijpfit, or from a hill, (i#., a stiiinb1o,)''.'-^aDd still 

worse: ** all tribes are God’s creatures; but three ttioda an; merciless; 
when a chaDce occurs they have bo shame, a whore, a fiowya' and on 
Ahfr." Their villages lie mostly dear Najafgarh, where they have 
quite n little cobny ; but there is also a amaller set of Ahir villages 
near Badli. 

The Rmputa iu the district are for the most part scattered; they 
are Dot gtwf cultivators, but are not of great importanoo any way in 
Delhi The Gaurwas in Ballabgarh have several villages ueor 
LadhauU; they are said to be degenDcate fifijputs. who make second 
marriages { iardo or fflr^MW,) They ore csijecially noisy and quarrel- 
Bomo, but sturdy iu build, aud elanmsh in dispositioii. The Ch ohius 
are more respectable than the Gaurwas, and are really Kajputs, ns 
they certainly are in moat other plaoea They aro the best enltiva- 
tors of the tribe, and are otherwise dC4»!nt and orderly. They own a few 
villages near Delhi on the south, and there is a small colony of 
them near Jakhaiilf in Snni oat, where Manphul idihlar is a CbohAn. 
The following figures show the principal B^jput tribes, as returned 
at the Oensus of 1881 

Sub-tUviifiona of RdjpSis. 

N.V11S. 

BbiUl 
Fadw4t 
Ttlcirftr 
Jido 
CThoMa 

HfiTTikt 

The Meos aro not numerouB in Delhi, but they have a oompact 
following in the south of Ballabgwh, having pushed up there from 
Men'aL Fo(rpaFticuliir& of this intcieatiiigtribcj rofertMicc may be 
mad& to tbfl (iurgaon Ga^setteer 

The SayaJs ajio voiy few, but holiin proportioa to their 
numbers, aJai^ge extodt of iaod, astbt^mare aevenJ.single proprietOEg 
who by themsolircs hold as. (or mstaace, Ahmad Shafi 

of Faridibad, who villages ia his own tixJisit, and Alipur 

m that of DelhL Id Sonipatj too, there are scveiral families^ who 
hold their hcod^ rather high. As cultivators they are worthleiK,^ 

The following fomiliej m the city of Delhi aro worth notice 
1, Mirza Siilemon Shah's and the M-RoyaHamllj, 

MiilD MiimuddLd's family rFir of the Kioi™,) 

Hakim Mahmud Rham 
Haldm iluhojumad Husain Kh£iL 
Xialah Siildshau Daa OnrwMa, Banker, ^nio. 

Lalah Parasdaa, Sarwjfp, Banker. 

Lalah Jaganiiath NahorwaJa, Banker, Mania. 

Lalah Bamldstiaa Dis^ Banker^ Khatii 
lalah Dhamm 

Snleman SltdA is descended from Emperor Famikhsere. 
Before the MuUny, Mirsa Hidayat Afra aiin* Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh 
was the leading membor or bead of the family. One of Miraa Uabi 
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Bakhsh'a dan^ht^rs waa mojiricd ta Mirza Fat^^hijlmdlk, the la^ heir Chapter TU, T> 
apparent of tJie ex-King, who died before tho Mutiny, liCir^a Ilahi 
Bakhshdid good scrviccato the British Govemnieiit during thoMtitiny^ 
and was rewarded by the release of Ids est^LtOp and got a pension of 
about lb. 1,200 a month ; he died in M^h 1878* and left three sons. 

Mirza .Suleniau Shdh, the eldestp who is now the head of tho fendly^ 
and gets half the pension of hm father, and ia also in pussesaion of a 
jdfftr in village Aghwanpur. The second son, Minsn SiirayA Jah* 
gob Ks, ^^00 a month out of the f^nsion of liia father* and is 
inamcd to the daughter of tho ea-Naw ah of Tank. Tho thini son 
or the youngest., Mirza Ikbal i3hah, gets Es, loO a month out of tho 
pMi^en of his Mher. Among the members of the ex-Royal family, 

Minia Farkhunda Jamah of Miraa Fateh ulmulk, the heir appar¬ 
ent of the es-King and grandBon of Miria Ilahi Bakhsh by the 
mother's side* is worth notice. He gets a pension of Bs. I6l from 
Government, 

Midn MuinnSlin is descended firoiu Shah Niznmuddin, Aumn™- 
bidi, wdio was Fir of Alaingir 11. The most famous saint of this 
family was Maulana Fakhrtddin, Fir of Shah Alain ; his followers 
are in veiy !ai^^ nnmbera in the Panjnb. Shab Sulcman Sahab was 
ope of bis Khalifa^ wbo was a very famous Fir in tho ^ntier (bs- 
triet of Dcrn Ghazi Khun, whose son Mian Ala Bakhsh is still aliAm 
ami much revered* Maiilana Kiitbuddinp son of Maulana Fakhr* was 
the Fir of Akbar Shah II, and Maubna Ghulam Haainiddin alias 
Kale Sahnb, son of Manlana Kutbuddin, was the Fir of the ex-King 
Bahadur Sbuh* After the' death of Mian Kale Sahab, Lilian Nixamud- 
din was the head of the family, ilian Kale Sahab had four fions^ 

Nizamuddin and Muiunddin by the first wifop and Wajiuddin and 
Kanxolnddin by the scjcond wife, who was a princess of the Mughal 
family* Mian Niz*\mnddin had a in HaidarabAdp DekkaOp to 
Avhich Mian Muinnddin has sticeeeded. The other two sons have 
separate jdgir in Huiilarabad* Wnjiuddip is dead, and Mian 
Kamaludin is in possession of it This ikniiiy is highly revered by 
all classes. 

//aJtini J/aAmwtZ Khdn — K^mija Muhammad Ka^m snd 
Kht'oja Muhamviad HaMnif the ancestors of Hakim Mahmud 
KhAn, came frnm Kashghar with the Ehnneror BabaTp settled 
in HfddarAbid, Dekkan, and died there. In the rei^ of Akbar the 
great. Mulla All Kari and Mulla Ali Dafid were invited to Agra or 
AkbarabAdp and were the most learned men of Akbar’s Darhar. 

Up to the present day these tw^o MullAs are eonrider^ great 
authorities because of the commentaries which they w^rote in Arabic 
on difficult ancient books and physics. Hakim Fazal Khin, son of 
11 111 la All Daddp was the first man of the family who became a 
physician* and was a famous phyrician of AkbaFs Court* 

Hakim Muhammad Wasal Khan was phmeian to Aimmgzeb. Hia 
two sons, Muhammad Akmal Khan and Muhammad AJmal Khan 
got a jd^lr of two lacs a year in tho Fatna district* and a 
monthly pay of Es. 3,00ft. After AkmAl Khan's death, his sou 
Muhniiiinad Sharif Khan got of eight villages—Falri, Falra, 

Miikiiiipurp &c., in tho par^tinas of Panipat and Sunipat* aggregat¬ 
ing in value Its. 25,000. Hakim Sharif Khan in hi old age. and 
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ChAptfiT in, D. in Ifie roigd of Sli4h AJam, got hia jdgir trarL^fairei] to hw six sons 

Tribes ^castes signature of the British authorittes, which 

and Leading Hakiin Uahmtlil Khan has in his possession. After the death of 
Families Hakim Sharif Khan, the British Government oonfiseated the jd^iy 
LeaiUiig I’aniUicf, and gave a pension to his six sons in lieu of it. Hakim Sndik AU 
Khan, the son of Sharif Khan, besides this pension had thn »9 j'dtfiy 
yill^es in the ilirath District—^Dasna ant] two othi-rs. Hakim 
Satlik Ali Khin had three sons,—^Qhiilana Muhammad Khati, 
Mahniiid Khan ond Murtnza Khan. Ghulam Muhammad Khan is 
dead H^kim Mahmud Kh^ii b now the head of the family; he 
is a famous physician. Ho is a man of great l enming, and is 
descended from a family of high esteem in the courts of the Mughal 
ciii|>eror?t. 

Halim ^fKftamtmd Hitnain Kbdn traces his descent from 
Naw'nb Khan Khmian Mahabat Khan, a great personi^ in the 
rei^i of Akbm- the Great. The Hakim's grandfather, Hakim Rajsi 
Khan, was a famous physician in Shah Alam's tiine. The Htikim's 
&thcr and eldest brother, Kakhrutidin Hasan Khan and Raaiuddin 
Hasan Khan, were great physicia^ in the court of the lost Miigha) 
king. Hakim Muhammad Hussain Khan is a native physician of 
renown in the city, and is an honorary magistrate in the city. 

Sri Kirhan Dd*, Garwala, Banker, belongs to an old family of 
bankets in the city, w'hich is well known in evaiy part of India 
and in other eountriesi. The anocstor of this family who got ihi name 
of Gurw&la was Lal4 Bi^ha Kishan, In 1732 when Ahuind Shah 
Abclat) invaded India this family first came into notice, and has since 
continued lameua Lola Radha Kishan had nine sotiii—{IV 
Bahtulur Singh, {2) Zankiram, (3) Sheonath, (4) Mohkam Singh, 
(u Jagniinath, ($) Jlagniram, (7) Ketlomath {8) Girdhari Lai. anti 
id) Knushal Bai; of the.se nine the first five died without issue. Of 
the sixth, there is ^one son, Shankar Dos, living; of the seventh 
there is one son, Kalin Mai, living; of the eighth there is one 
Mminaji lii-ing; but all these are of no importanco. The present 
tonly IS mended from the youngest son, Khiiahal Bai, whose son was 
Mathre HLs son was^khshi Bam, whose son was Bamji Das. 

X^ain Dhs was the son of Bamji Dds, and adopted Srikidina Das, 
who IB DOW the head of the family. They were all famous and 
w'calthy ban ken. The present he^ of the family is a lad of about 
18 years of age. 

Zbia'Paros 2)as.—This man is the head of the old ^fiwoai 
Banker family. His great grandfather Idila Horsukh Bai did good 
wrvicc to the Britbh Government in the reign of Shah Alam. He 
built the famous Jain temple at Delhi which cost him eight lacs of 
rip«^ For the goi^ wrvices of Lala Harsukh Bai, his sen tihugan 
Lhandgota/smrof three viHages, Alipur, &e„ fivjn, the BriSat. 
Uo%erament m Lonl Lake’s timOi fop which the LalA possesses a 
m7nuf Hm bther, Ginlhor Lai, did good service in the Mutiny 
(or which he poaa^ very good certificates ; Lala Paras Das is a 
well cdUTO^ and respectable man, and a man of imge property 
Zaki ZlA^m Dds, Banker.—Giilab Bai was the head of the 
temily, who 200 ago lose to some importance. He come from 

the Sahamnpur distnct and settled in Delhi He had two sons 
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^^eb^ Chatid and Megmj, The present funiil}^ ia Ucseciiili^cj from Chapter 111, I>. 
Mehr Ohand. Totiirom liaH four Runs, Sewara!n^ 3aii<mtri “T ^ ^ 

Lilp Mothm D^p Salig Katin Lalii Saligmiii left four sons, Lili 
Dhwii Diis, Lai a Bhngwan Das, Lai a Ajuddhia Farahad, anti Lali Families. 
Ishri PsinjhatL Lala Saligmm was the Treasurer of Goveronient Trea- LcmJlQ^ FaniELie?. 
suries in the Delhi Division. A few years ago the ftiiir brothers rtivid- 
eJ the pn>pt‘rt.y and separated Lala Dhann D&s, the eldest^ may be 
considered the head of the tanulyp thungh Ma Ishri Farsluwlp the 
yuuiigostj is at jm-seiit the Oovemnient Treasurer in the three dis¬ 
tricts of the Delhi Division. Lala Saligram ami Mathra Das did 
gooil service to GovemmeDt in the Mutiny and got Wrmrpur village 
in r, which has tai^d on their deatti, but proprietary right in 
ill this village still ooiitinues. 

Ltilfi JffpnH Nnf/i, Sahrruaht, Banker—Tins mau is the hcml 
of an old banking firm of Dcilhi. Tho finrt) man of importance in 
[his family was Lala M^ jti Earn ; his son Lnla Kluishali Ram and his 
graiidsfui JIakkhan Lai were rich bankers. Makkhan LaKs son, Lala 
Itatiiji Mnh Kerved Govemniciit in the CommiaBariat Department at 
the time of the Bhamtpur and the first KAbul wars, for which tho 
Ijnla j>oss*:?SHC3 testimo^^ Lala Eainji MaPs sou, Ijala Narain Dis, 
was a banket of some renOAra ami great w'ealth. l^lali Jagati Natli^ 
son of Naraiu Das, has closed the banking firm but is wealthy. 

He is reJ?pected in the city and leads a quiet life. 

Lain fiaridi^litm /;<«, Banker. — The first men of any iiupnr- 
iaiico in thh^ family were Lala Fala Mai and Mutasaddi ilal, who usetl 
to supply shawls, &e, to tho ex-klug's Tashakhiina and were reno^vned 
Lala Chhunna Mai, son of Mutasaddl Mai, rose to some 
eniinencep and after tho Mutiny was appointed Municipal Commis* 
sioner and Honorary Magistnite and got the title of Ttai andarewanl 
frtim Government for his good services in the Mutiny. He died in 
Jaiiuaiy 1870, and waa snooeeded by Lala Umrao Siugh, ivho got his 
[ilaoo aa Municipal CominiHgioner and Honorary Magi^stmte, and got 
the title of Rai Bahadiir at the time of the Imperial Assemblago 
ill 1877. Eii Bahadur Umrao Singh died in 1879. Ho was a clever 
man ; he erected some machines in tus house and constructed some 
electric telephones for tho Delhi Police Stations, 

Lala Ham Kwhftn succeeded Kai Bahadfir Umrao Singh 
as head of the family and is an Honorary MagiBtrato. This family 
is considered the wealthiest in the dty, 

Tho priiicijjid families in Sunifiat are: (1st) the Sayad family of 
Bunlpat; (2nd) the Brahman family of Gadhi Brahmauau, and a 
Brahman family of Sum pat, 

Sayoil Makamrtiaii ZakTa ancestor, Sayad Muhammad Yusuf, 

]K said la have been the Pir of Shah Alam, w'hnae son Muhammad 
Islam Kb^n w^aa the Governor of Gujiub ^yad Muhammad Zakt^ 
who is sixth ID descent from hirOt is a lauded pmprietor and jdginldr^ 
ami is a man of some Lufluence among the Muhammadans of tho 
town of Siuifpat. 

Kiinwii^r PrUhi Sinffk —His mat grandfather Sheo Nath Singh, 
rose to eminence in the reign of Shah Alnni, and got the title of 
Hdja w'ith a small jdgir w hich has deluded to IVithi Singh^ who 
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diaptei m, D. illJ good servioe to Govemment dimag; the Mutiny and got Bome 

Tribes ^ Castes *^}. Siinipat aa mdJL Pritlii Singh is a iamlL-d prcK 

and Leading pnetor and jaijt dar in Suniiiat and a man of some influence. 

Familiea. rmdii U'oiirGAa.ftd.—His grandfather Pandit Ganeshi Ram, 

Lcuha^lFniiLLlEes. a man of influence in Suuipat His son FancUt Xanak Chanil 
serv'ea^ GoTemmeut as ihanadur^ ziladdr and Deputy Cal lector of 
the Western Jamn^ CauaL During the M\itiTiy Nauak Chaud 
good service to the British Governraent, far which he got a 
jdijir of three villages-— II ughalpur khurd, Hareoh and Jhonjhaulij 
worth Rs. !1000. After hia death half the Jdf^ir continuea to hb 
son Pandit \Varir Chand, who is now aji Extra Assistant Comnib^ 
sioner Ln the Punjabi Pandit Wazir Chand '3 cousinj Dewou Singh, 
IS a Deputy Collector on W. J. Canalp Hansi Duiaiom 
The principal faniilicEt in Ballabgnrh tah^l are — 

(L) The ex-Raj a Nahar Singh^a farriTl y, 

The Sayad family of Moihntn 
The Saynd family of FaridabaA 
The Bhekh family of Faridahnd, 

Rnja of i famUf /.—^This was a Jat family 

of Got Tftwatia of Alawalpnr. (Seo Chapter VI). 

Mir Af^tmf Ali of jI/oiAtwl—H is ancestor Sayad Shahahuddin, 
came with Sliahabudtlin Ghori from Ourdez and was appointed Govern 
or of Kam illnakpur, where he settled One of the Ikmily, Sayod 
Chhajjup inhabited Bhatmkorin the GuigSon district. As the fivmily 
incre^bed, one Mnimiddm founded Moina after hb namCp which 
has been eomipted into Moihna, the present name of the vilWre, 
Sayod Afral AH, grandfather of Soyad Aahmf Ali, entered the Icniian 
arniy ^d wi^ a remhldr^ He left: two sons, ilir Hidayat All ami 
Mir J4fir Ali. They vrere both resMddra in the Indian Army. Du¬ 
ring the filutiny Mir Hidayat AU and some of his relations who were 
also in the army were on leave. They assisted the Britbh ofticinls 
who came to their village during the liintinj with Mr. TV. FonI, the 
Collcetor of Gurglon. and escorted them safe to Delhi, and joined 
the Briti.sh Amiy on the Ridge^ for which loyal serriccg Mir Hidayat 
Alip ResaJdor Sardar Bahadur, got the vilb^ of Moihna in ym/fr* 
hinny of his relaticnia arc still in the aimy. Sayad Earkat 
All, hb nephew, is a remlddr. MirMasum Ali, hia other nephewp 
was an Inspector m the Salt Customs Department nncl has 
retired on ijcnsiom Mir Ashraf Ali b the present head of the family, 
and thejdffir continues in hts name.. 

Mir Ahmad of FfLriddhdil.~Th.o ancestor of this family, 
Sayad Afzal Ali, was called from Bokhara by the Emperor Jahangir 
at the rec^uest of Sayad hlurtaza Bhekh Fond, the foimdur 
of Faridabad town, and settled in Faridabad He got a mdf. of 
400 hiphiiM of land with two wells and a huge garden. Since then 
the family haa lived in Faiidabli Some of the family have sert^ed 
in Raj Bharatpdr m respectable posts, Mir Iftikhar Ali still gets 
a pension of Rs, 50 a month from the Bharatpdr Raj. Mir Amjpd 
Ali, R^ldar, the lEist head of the family, was in the Indian Army 
and did good ^rvice during the Mutiny, For hb loyal service he 
raceived three villages in the Bukndshahr district Ho also bought 
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several villafpM m the Delhi district. He waa a EaaaJdir Majer 
Sardar Bahadur in the ludion Araiy. Ho died about sis years af(o. 
His SOB, Hit Kisini Ali, who was ati HoRoraiy ilaji^trate iu the 
city of Delhi, died at the same time, aad was auocecded hy his sou 
Ahmad Shafi, a minor, who is now the head of this family, and tho 
owner of a la7]TO landwl property in tho Delhi distriot, and of three 
Tillages in the Bulandshahr district 

S/tekk JlHlitriftmi of FariddtMd .—Hia ancestor Kari M-ilil- 
Ali, who is said to have been the head Kozi of Herat, came 
to India in the reign of Ghi^uddin Balbon, settled in iVuiujat^ 
Btul gut ajJjir. He wu the founder of the Ansari family of 
Faniiiat. The Foridabld Shekh family is a branch of tlie 
Ansnri family of Fajifpnt Muhaminad Azam, one of the 
family, was the Covcnior of Mirath; Shekh Shakarulla, tho grand 
son of Muhammad Azam, came to and settled in Farldiibid, 
and got an asrignment of some land and two wells, When tin* 
KqjM of Baltahgarh became powerful, one of this family, Shokh 
Kehimulla, got the post of Treasurer under Raja Hira Singh* 
Shekb Bahltuulla had three sons, Abdulla, Amaaulla and Kudrat- 
alla_ Shekh Abdulla was nlso Treasurer in Ballabgarh Raj. Ono 
of his sons, Qhulam Haidar, was rtmiddr in the Indian ormy^ and for 
his faithful scrvkea got a of 4,000 bigkas of laud in vilingo 
Talwa, district Sinsa, which still continues. His son Abdulghimi is 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Rdwalpiudi district Ono 

of the gnmdifma<; of Shekh Abdulla, Abul Hasan, was a (aAtittliit' 
in Oudo and has now ratued on a pension. Shoikh Bahi Bafclish, 
the eldest son of Shekh Ainanullo, was in Roj Ballabgarh, and W'sa 
a raHi from the Raja in the Court of the British Resident at Delhi, 
and was au influential man in Faridabad Shekh Abdurrasul, the 
youngest son of Shekh Amanulta, served the Government ii!nt/idnaddt\ 
tiiI$*Uddr and Extra Assistant Commissioner in tho Phnjab, and has 
retired on a pension of Rs. 218 a menth. He is the present head 
of the fimiily and holds some landed property in E'aridAbhd 

In the Delhi taitft thore is one family of Jats of some impor* 
tancc. The im'SOiit head of the Cunily is Faiijdar Baldco Singh 
of MitrauiL Thw family is related to the Rajas of Bharotpur. 
Chaudhri Hukmi Singh of Uiuaun was tho first man of this family 

ac<iuirt4 influenoe among the ztnmnddrt of the surroimding 
villages. His son Dajoram tecame an important man. In the 
time of the hlarhatta raids Dayarara got five villages in from 
Sindhia, cis, Kaloi, Salona, Salam, &c., in the Rohtok district, and 
w^ jH^ of lUblak. At au early period of the British rule he got 
Mitraun in idffir, which is said to have contintiEid till bis death. 
Dayaram hod four sons i (1) Thakunl^, (2) Mittar Sain, (3) Charon 
Siiif'h, and (4) Lachman Singh. After Dayarara's death the jd^ir was 
confiscated, nncl his two sons^ Thak^ Das and Ohoran Singh, got 
respectable pests in the Bharatpur Raj, and Cham Singh's daughter 
was married to Bolwant Singh, the Raja of Bhsjatpur j and the 
sons of the four hrothiiis got high posts in the Raj, The 
principal of them were Katan Singh, s >n of Charan Singh ^Gopai 
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raiapte^ E. Singh, sflti of Mittar Sain, and Baldeo Singh, mti of Lachman 

Village CoBunnni* t- Singh, the father of Baldco Singh, enlisted in 

ties and Tenures. *“® Indion Army m nmldar in the first Afghan campaign, and after 
hia return from Kabul remained in the army. During the irutiny 
Luchman Smgh waa in the British forces before Del hL His son 
^Ideo Smgh and two nephews, Batan Singh and Ooml Singh, 
did to the Bntish Officer in Bharatpur. for Thich they 

m»t a Baldw Smgh got Kharkhari r6nd ta Delhi district: 

Rann Smgh and GojpaJ Singh got the villages Alta and Si war in 
Bulandshahr district; ^deo Smgh, the present head of the faaiily, 
resiaes m and is b lasddd proprifttop. 


SECTION E, 


Tillsge tcanra. 


■VnXAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES, 

Table Na XV shows the number of villngoa held in the 

X^TvYm® t *[ returned in quitiquennial Table 

No. aXXJU of the Adnimistration Report for 1878-79. But the 
Mcurocyofthefigiircaismorethand^ It is in many coses simply 
imiwssible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of tbo 
ordinonly rwc^is^ tenurpj the primary division of rights between 
the tnirnimiWimions of the village Mowing one form, while the 
mtenor difltnbufaon among the several proprietora of each of these 
au^v^oM Mows Mother form which itself often varies from one 
^b^viat^ to another. The following figures show the classi¬ 
fication adopted at the recent Settlement 

StateTii&ni of Tcnitres. 
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j “t- or, as iney are sometimes 

^ ^ of st-pamtioii only, not 

with the degree of thormghnesi or uniformity of the principle govern¬ 
ing that separation ;bo that the classifiaition does not teVl much 
w could ^hed. No different for example is mnriced by it 

vattiiMri vilhtgo, and a village in 
which, though Its pnmary divisions offor«/>, ot M* 

^ bi^d on anc^tre! shares the individual preprietom of 
pntu among thomaelves hold by M«y«rAd,v,. L., ha« their 
tenure on poss^on. Ut such a difference seems quite as important 
as the fimt of tbore being, or oot being, common land uumridi^ 
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^ maj tBer&fone diapter Trr, 


l^—ThflniaKhf^m^, ^ + fifl turtweeii Ittraf^r, an^l Id the 

n» t«twL^ed pit>|pndU?i^ fijim jgD 

2, ^AF^ to prlmAiy ilivlsioni jffd^//ffari j njul wilhto thcae divl- 

titambhd^Urs (vnt^ paft/ddri bhdifmrAdTjty „„ 147 

3, —As to pnmni7<^SrMl^da|]^4MJr{ j witblu th04& dlviskiDfl 

Ziim/nddri ifilijmdl ,„ jl 


Village Cemiatml 
ties and Teaures^ 

ViJli^ Tflflafiisw 


TotAl 


3^e 


* iwfAM villages are distributed as follow? . 

in Delhi ;>; m Sunipat 2; m Ballabgarli 15. Of the nine Delhi 
villag^ four bcboff to Gov'emment, Andhaiili, Kaithwara. Khaa- 
cirat Kalan and bhakatpiir, but the last-named has di8app«an*d 
under the ^bvion of tho nver. The others fum Hamidpur, Khinpur. 

Jauraini, Mujr Pimjab, and Sikandarpur, In Sunipat, the two 
viUages are Haraatia Kalan and Bahalgarh. In Ballabj^h, Givem- 
ment oi^ four entire Tillages. SsfcOirpur, Sihi, Shikareah Tilori, 

others are Tajpur, Karahem, 

Majhaoh, Ballab^rh, Daiilatibad, ^hopiira, Mauipur, Bagh Ghitlib, 

Tibn Bangar, Chirsi and ChandaoU. The last three have been 
recently purchased by the family of Arajad A!i of Faridabad, as is 
noted under the section dealing with Government property. Not one 
ot these Villages is held by Miihuniniadaji donoes frem the Delhi 
emperors; The title m each case is very recent, am] indeed rarely 
te any right found going further back than the Jiutiny, and not a 
few represent gifts from Oovernmont for services done at that 
critical time. 

river runs down on one side of the whole length of the Rjpariaa costoia, 
^stnet. the yoarty di-alluvion work forms an Important feature of 
the revenue admmistmtion. The Jainna, however, is not nearly so 
violent or capricious as the Banjab rivers generally speak in er nre 
and Its idcuraions are rarely sudden or unforeseen. There are al' 
together 92_ villages in the district at present bordering on the 
rfiemn; 24inSunipat^ in Delhi 2+; and in Ballahgarh 44. The 
Isniiulaiy for revenue purposes throughout is the deep stream of the 
nver, but for proprietary right the custom is various, In Sunipat 
tor all the i+ villa^, the deep stnoaia detormines the orepertv 
(m'lcAAa s((»); m iXslhi only seven use this rule; in the remaining 17 
villages, the proprietor keeps hh land whether on this side the st^m 
Of not In Ballabgmh. nine follow the deep stream, 

onr • .7 tho nxed boundary. In only two cases is it the practice in 
such circtitmstances for the community to Htmpensate the proprietor 
, . he gill of Tillage common laud. In one the pecuniary loss of 

having to pay the revenue is borne by the villago. In one the pro- 
prietor ^ts in compeimtion land (if any) recovered from the river, 
in SIX the unfortunate is given leave to cultivate the common land 
as a leilunt 

XV shovra the number of proprietors or .shnreholdere thopii«tarj tcoorat 
and the gross area held m property under each of the main forma of 
e nuTO, and also gives details for fnrge estates and for Government 
greats and similar tenurea The hgures are taken ^mthe quinquen* 
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Oi-ipter m, E. Tiial table pro parent for t he Administrotiftti Report of 1878-79. 

VihaffioTnmnnr.of exceedingly (loubtfiil; in- 

s«eh complex forms in the 
Panjib that it is impossible to classify them sxieecsgftilly mider a few 
gcoeml headings, 

PiipriK-r pp^priiitoni. Besides the otdinfiiyproprietGJ^ right, as represenU^ by the right 

to engtigo for the Government revenue, there are in six tillages in 
Balla^arh j^i^peri&r pi-oprieli^a, who take a percentage on the 
rcveinie paid by the but excrclBe for the most part in> 

other right in the property. These villages me Phaplinndah, Digh, 
Tajiipur, Ajmunck, Alipur and Sadnnrn, and the peroentages paifl iu 
thorn to the supirior proprietors (i/a mdiiJifdn) am diverse, vojy^ 
iiig in amoiint from 5 per eent to 10 ^r cent. Fiitl parLiculm^ will 
be found in a Rtatoment embodied in Mr. Maotiuaebic's report 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross j^a held under each of the main forms of tenancy ns they 
stood in lB7S-7iJ| while Table No. XXI g^ves the current rent-nitcs 
of v&rioua kinds of land as letumed in But the accuracy 

of both sets of figures is pro^bly doubtful;; indeed, it is impossible 
to state ^gCDccal rent-rates which shall even approximately repr^ent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole dktrict 

The land hold in cultivation by tenants throughout the district 
^ or J4’67 of the whole cultivatioiL This loaves 

339,425 acres, or 65 33 per cent for the personal or ^hi^-kdsfd tenure 
of tha proprietore. Thus avemge proportion, however* is not sust^nnl 
in some parts* and indeed denenfls much on caistc and traditional habit 
VVhere there are tenants with right of occupancy^ of oouree the facta 
aro rendered^ obscure, as referring to a state of tJiingg perhaps long 
or modided by ixdventitioufl iuducnces that we cannot accurately 
i:a3tiiiiat& But the proportion of land hold by tcnants-at-will is 
more significant^ and shows in several ways how the close proprietor¬ 
ship of the laud works. Here will he found a small body of proprie¬ 
tors not apparently pos^s^g the physical vitality to multiplY 
sufficiently to furnish cultivating proprietors for the whole cultivated 
ar^ of the village : thare^ per^ps in the very next village* tho 
robi^ jirility of the propnetary stock asserts itself by affording 
2)fSliirhkht (non-reaidmt) tenants all round to the neighbouring 
estate^ So long has this been going on that not unfreqiiently tho 
propnetora of one village are tenants with right of occupancy 
la another. Tho Jatis lately hkiiddi:j£^djtoMEa a convenient obhrovi^ 

^ t i strong working hands are loth to let go any 

of M holding ; while the Muhammadan, especialiy the Sheikh, is 
Willing to eat a little less and let his muselos lie at rcEjh This is one 
of the principal caiises of the oonaiderable variation in tho propor- 
^ons held by proprietor and tenant rcapectively in different parts. 

IhM, this proportion is often | oftherilhign cultimion; 
i' 1 ^' ^ some Jat^ vilhi^a of tho more prosperous and healthy 
kind, me whole b in file hands of tho owners with the excep¬ 
tion of a few acresL ■ 

’ priawpal focta reganliBg the rent and cultivatfoa of lape! 

m tho district, qs ascertainoa at tlie recent Settlement are 
on the ue.vl page. 
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Tho queatiob qT right of nccupozicy for the tenant h an important 
one in t}m district, and it ia rendered somewhat more diffictilt bj the 
historical fiict of the transfer of this part of the countiy to tha Punjab 
in IS57. Mr, MacEjnachie* tho Settlement Officer^ writes 


** It may bo well to reconl my oi^pcHonce gmnad in ih^ Settlpm&ne^ that 
the jtoopio tbcmselrps nerer had hero any clear ^tl definito idea of e rt^ht 
of ocrapanry on tlid part of nnj tenant I ifishj ani3 most earno^rUy 
tbaL it sboiild not be premiin^cL, beermae the Efbtrici wah euEEjoct to tho 

Hcvenno Eoard at Altaliabod, tUat tbo 13 jeaxa" mk as it is eommni^ly 
cnJIod ahonld hold gooiL The question shoiildi, in tbs mbsoiif^ of &|.ieoihc 
law, ho irciitihd hs one of local coEtoin^ and each cajw decide on its merits 
with neforenoo to this. It |a eagj ghow that tho hanL uni fast applioetEon 
ol the 13 yenrg* mk wonld land ii» la lUfllouliies- Thejfn is no reason why 
«n tills piindple rfj^ht of oecnpancy shonld bo given to those, or acknowWgCil 
m thosa only who Iuifo hdd tho land in quostlon for 13 years preriotis 
to tho mutinj* IT tho 12 yean' rule wus binding Ln the Delhi ttmtory 
K:!orc the mntlny^ I can sen no icason why it ahould not ho hold as bindijiff 
between 1857 and 1868, i.o.^ between tho date ol tho niutlny anti 
ftinsequent transfer of Delhi to the Ptinjab, and tho passing of t!ie Pnnfab 
Tenancy Act, It wontd, thoreforoj indnde all thofo in poTseeslon for 12 
years preriou^ to 1868, wlikh is proitj mneh the same as saying that all 
|)erHon 3 who liare eidtivatod aincs the mutiny m oociinancy tenants^ 1 
do not hesitate to say that this conclusion, if practicahy adopM. would 
un strongly agmnet the Icrtial ideas of tonani rights even those of the 
enanla thcniselree ; as very few wonld he tm^^cnipidous eitnugh to assert 
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Chapter m, or prtjii<lio&l enonj^li even ta tlibk, i!nch a title sniBcicnt to fprc the rifht 
—* of o^cupanc^* Such a eoDcIusion wOltUI also in n very material degree istnUI- 

Villsge iyr the kborioit^ etii|HLrj mMiutly miuk Into the of tenjints m the 

ties an en ^ . Govemniout villagea in BalUbgarh, as the gift of dceiipancy right ■fifas ther^ 
Occnpa^cj Aghta, [hnitesil (ami m I think with gufficieut indulgencfl) to thim who Imd been 
tnltirating joara before the mutiiiT- This rule which haa of itaelT deter- 
miDwi the large majorit/ of these eagea on GoTeniment eatste?, was adoptiKi 
after carefiil diiRcasaioDf ami was mtemlei to be something more liberal thalL 
actual law required." 

Ooen wnc !7 Teaatibi' The size of the holdniga of this d ass of tenants m smaller in Si i oipat 

holdinga^ tbaa in lyellii, 4Dd io Delhi than Ballabgarh, and though the aver¬ 
age difference is not in iichj. the aggregate is very considerable ; so 
that Ballnbgarb, which has a cultivate area of only l o^iplol acres, 
as agtiinst 1SSJ34 in Sunipat, shows 28,49 4 acres as held ^vith right 
of occiipanoj as against 9,31 o only in the northern ifiiisit Delhi 
with a cultivated area of 172,810 naa 17*685 acres. The reason of 
this larger proportion in Bidlabgarb is found in the liberal treat¬ 
ment by Government of tenants in the villages confiscated froto the 
Raja of Ballabgnrh^ and this porhap,^ may also oooaiint for tbo 
lEirgcr average of area The □umber of occupancy tenants who pay 
in kind is very small i indeed, e^tcept m Delhi, they hanlly exist at 
all; and in many parts it is an aigiiment put forward in litigation 
against a tenant's claim to the right of occupancy that he pays in 
kind, and this is said without any reference to the Tenancy Act, 
The iniinense majority of the class pay at revenue rates of the vil¬ 
lage, except when the rent has b^a raised by judicial decree, and 
this IS not often the case, 

Tcuititi^Pl'WilX Tenants-at-will also very often pay at revenue rates, in fact, 

from a reference to the figures of the foregoing statomenti it 
will be eiddcnt that there must be at least 20,000 holdings pay¬ 
ing nothing more than this. In other words, with regard to some 
7 per cent of the w^hole cultivated area of tho district, the social 
c!?eonomy so arranges itself that a proprietor geta no return fi^m his 
land; and does not find it to his advantage to evict a tenant who 
pays only the Govemment reveaue^ This is suggestive ns to tho 
stage of competition reached by the community, and the degree in 
w'hich ri^d political economy can be considcrca applicable to it. 
There is no great difference m the size of holdings of tenants-at'vrill 
as compared with those of occupancy tenants, though in e^h taJi^ 
they are slightly smaller. 

a^L Th« commonest fom of rent* paid by tenonta-at-will, when it 

is fiomething more than mere revenue, is a lump sum for the holding:, 
called clijakotdr This, though generally lower than w hat might Imj 
thought a fill! rent, Chften reaches a considerable figure, especially in 
valuable lands near towns, and in a lesser degree in the laigcat 
villages, In such places social attrition is greater, and tho bonds of 
custom are in this respect looser than in tho more secluded j^rtsi 
Other mod€ift found less commonly are, by revenue rates phia mdli- 
kdtid (or landlord's fees) at so much per cent on the revenue, or by n 

" rates arts iLotcarnKLoa ; Lli£y atie tnk^q rtometlinea foiT 

AqU aihti bijEb cp^pik Bat tli^y m uot unportiuit^ sod the ^ven Ja ihn t^ble 
Aic of d^iibUul Bccnimcj+ 
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lump E;um p^r hk/hd which then without reference to per¬ 

centages includes tho revonue. Thus in not n few villages a rupee 
the ka<^^hd highd h taken on all land cultivated by tho tenant, a 
pretty getod buid on a lai^o extent of ladi Nothing is more in- 
terestiQg in the agncultiiral system of the distriet than to watch the 
slow, unconscioEiH, and m to say halF-blind way in which the rela¬ 
tions of landlord and tenant arc adjusting themselves in accordanre 
with the progress and development of tho country^ the ccffnpamtive 
merease of intelligence among even the ^aviincMt% and the ^neml 
rise in prieea which is so indportant a feature of agricultund history 
of the pest twenty year^ 

Rent in kind is far o^nest I of the produce, and this after 
the kmnim or village menials have taken away their dues. Next to 
4 (;yi^yd«) is the most common proportion. A kinS of natuml 
ef|Tiitj gives the lower rate of | on land newly broken up, or even 
less than this. One-half kvery nurdy takm Near Sunipat may 
bo noticed a vciy interesting' compromise between the equity of 
sharing the pnMUce, and the convonienoe of taking in cash. This 
is called locally i/drd, and may be defined as a pro valuation in grmn. 
Thus every field held by the tenant is estimated according to its 
known capacity^ and on it a quantity of grain is fixed as rent. 
It diftbrs radically from hutdi in that it is known and fiiedp and thus 
gives no occasion for the bickering disputes that so often nae at the 
division of the crop It aUo differs of course from zahU in not be¬ 
ing cash. The grain rent is generally^ but not.necassadly, the crops 
]§frowti m the current season. 

The figures in the margin show 
the number of village officera in tho 
several iak&ili of the district The 
head-quarters of the zails, together 
with tho lending tribes in each, are 
shown on the next page. 

The zailddri system woa first intoDduced at the recent Settle- 
raont It was strongly op|Khsed by tho local officers cm the ground 
that no natural leaders exLsterl among the people, and that to 
select and put into authority over the rest any one from among 
equals would breed Ul-feeling and bad blood But the Government 
overruled th(^ objections^ and directed that os for as praeticublo 
“ representadve men" should be robed up by methods, consbtent 
with the social phase of the population " and care should be " taken 
to connect the zailddre with such popular iustitutiona as may exist 
or may survive, such as tribes which nave not lost tlieir cohesion or 
lappit^ of the chmeter to bo found in KamsL” 

With neferetice to the objections raised by bk predecessor in 
the Settlement as to the unpopularity of tbe appointments^ Mr. 
Macotiachic wHtcfl — 

*' It La BAtisfsctoiy to bo ahlo to note that nuigt if not all of t1i[s fleoms 
to have been c^cmsioiim by the fear ih*it a new tax was to be imposed for 
the remuneration nf the zaif^/drfp There remains perhaps an uneasy feel¬ 
ing trhat a new lin^ been appointerh which in the popiilnr mind fn- 
Tolrr-s the danger of new trouble * baton Ihc whole it may be said that 
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tilings will almost certainty uisart nnl mstiteH will beeiKiie as they 
werp, with B {ronsldprnble gain to Ooinernniont of a body of uion, tlw most 
inflao&tial luid tlio most iotellSgent of tho ngncattaral olnss, attocTiod id it 
ooDTcaient add elastio way to Gonsraoieut scitico, otid bound to render 
cettaid iniportntit lovsniio aad dOCLBl duties in oonsidarotioti of what la to 
Qorornmmt a Tory thtlicig payment, bciCt> tlicm a fnluablo hono^rium/' 

With regard to the hnmo^nei^ of the zails;, of which a list 
ie riven nbove at page 88, the Dellii DistHct, though there ore 
perMp no very strongly marked iappa$, has certainly several 
sets of rillagta which “ hang together," and hava to a certam degree 
a feeling of hinsmanship. Among these may be mentioned the Jits, 
who have several well defined centrea of focal cohesioiL There is 

largo gU or dan of the "Antals" in Senipat Khidar, and 
in the Bmigar there are two great divisions, Dahiyas and • Ahulanas. 
The Tak Setx>a3 again come in round about Rathdhauah. In 
DeUti i'diSil the ties are not so apparent, but local enquiry shows 
mmor dificrences which are worth ooaaideting. In Ballobgarh there 
is a GfijM' division both near Mahmnlf and TIgaon, all Hindus. In 
Suuipnt there are Muhammadan Gfijare also. Down in the south¬ 
west comer are a colony of Mcos who have pushed up from ilcw-it, 
Alongside of these huger divisionfl are smaller sets of villages, many 
coiLsisting of only four or fire, somo of two or three; and if a 
eaodldatc secures tho sulTniges of such a smalt community, he 
sometimes laj-s claim to be considered a popular leader. The 
number of soils in the district is 4+ in oil The total amount of the 
inaiNs which have been fixed os a deduction of one per cent from 
toe revonuei is Hi 8,473, which rives an average of nearly 

l9ii for Baoh Zii%lddr This ie deducted from the nuDoiinccd 

AUlamhxTiiAT* or chief headmen, were first appointed at 
ointneiit times dui^^ 187S fuiij 1870. The sumo coritrcFVOPsy was? 
raised on this question as on the taifddr appomtrqcDts, and settltJ 
in the same way. Government held that the advantages out¬ 
weighed the objections, which appeared likely to be only mo smalt 
degree reid As a partial com promise, however, it was directed 
tout uU Unnbarddrs should be appointed only in villogea where 
there were three or more headmen. The one percent rilowed for 
tooir remuneration was, as with the cmWv inaW, to be a deduction 
from the joma announced. Appointments were made tu 349 viltiurea 
and the aven^ emolument for cadi is Rs. 16-7. Other pwticitoihl 
may be gathered from the statement at the ton of nest nace 
They reprx^mt the body of headmen, and receive Government oidere 
mthe fiiat instance, though as regards the concction of the 
revenue thev possess no special authority or respoiisibiUty, In 
^dition to their one per cent as chief headmen, they have ns 

”k-k *L ."lingua, five par cent of the revenue for 

which they are responsible. 

The number of headmen has been slated at paeo 87 
Two points are worthy of note^fimt that at the receit^ttlc' 
merit women were stmietimes found in iwssesmoii of the ofiice- 
airi, aeo^dly, that in sevemi have & 

ai-lHiuited out of the cultivating and not the rifprietaO- InSy. 
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to have occun^td in two waya: Firstly* In 
the Eegular Settlement of 1S42 villages were 
6irmed to cultivators in the village, the proprietary body not takmr 
un the villages at the rates then offered: when the next Settlementtook 
place in 1S72-30 these farmets reverted to cultivators, but were still 
allow^ to hold their office. Socondlyrin the case of vDlages that had be- 
oottie in one way or another property of G overnrn ent, there tieing no pro- 
prietorsp Govemmedt fixed on cerfcaiu cultivators, and put them 
on the same footing as iamku-ddrM in villager owned by the 
ddrs, ^ The pachofra or headman^$ dties^ which is a ceaa of five per 
cent in addition to tho revenuep varies greatly in different villages* 
the largest in thb district being Ri 175 in Hnrsana Kalan, th& 
s^llest P. 10 in Arari Sabnpiir. The averse rediunemtioii for a 
village headman is Ra. 18-10-11. 

CAaitkidAn are employed in tbe usual way througbont the 
district Their total nninhier h 903, giriig an average of 1'12 men 
per viJla^, The lai^gest number U found m Jfarela and Mahratili, 
which enjoy the privilege of having 11 ehartkiddys Tho distri¬ 

bution among tho is 301, Ballabgarh ^ 294 Delhi; 31 Sunipat. 
There are 44 villages which are not big enough to support a chunkt^ 
ildr alone by tbcmaelveSp so their men do wort for other villages abo. 
Other facts are given below:— 

]. Ktimbet cf with nme ehavJtidar CAch 49i 

3. IHthi dittq diftq SS 

3. Ditto dittq tbfcQ dittd +.« SO 

4- Ditto diita foot or ti|9WdJtk h.-. 

S. VTEkgea whicH, Owing to tSa iomU popula tioo* aa 

nn^raentn exut ... 30 

n. Villxg^ pmTided for bj MtmiclpA] ComiaitbeiEQ 4 

7. Vllkg.e9 withont aMdi* *** 123 

Total 756 

whicli, mth the 44 above noted, make up tho !^I0 of the distriot^ 
The most prevalent castes among tho ckauAiddn utq Shaikhs 1331 
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Fakirs 97 : Brikminft 96: CJhtSras 84: PathAns 78 : CnSjara 71 : the Cliapter in, E* 

number of ShaikhSj^ Fakh:^, Cliura 3 and Path Ana are thus greatlj dis- 

proportioiiate to th^ nu mbers of these tribes amon^ the gencml 

population of tJie district. The avernge pay per annutu is in Ballab^arh vuIoct watcluneQ.* 

Ks 26-lO-li, in Delhi R^. 34-7-6 aud ia Bunipat Rt, 34-4-3, In some 

places they obtain also jpfts at wedding^, but this kind of perquisite 

IS dropping^ out of fashion as not oonsmtent with the social 

engendennl and fostered by the ^irit of the tiniqi In Delhi aud 

Suuipat the bJ^Ji is always levied by a uniform rate on foiniUea 

throughout the village, exesepting the widow^ the needy, and the 

chura. In Ballatgarh there is more variety: l9o villages follow 

the uniform rate ; in four the proprietoru pay more than the non- 

! proprietors j in four it b the other way ; in two it follows the revenue 
Htrk ; in two more it b levied on the cul^vated area; in four it b levied 
ficcordiug to the means of the payer ; while in sis the ban^dt 
have to pay more than ::am{iiddr 9 ^ and in one village five grain 
are taken per bouse. Three are provided for by Municipal Com¬ 
mittees; eleven are too small to deserve the dignity of ; 

and fifty-three have no dbddit, 

A system of agricultural partnership exists in the district under AfricvUnml part- 
which several land-owneru dub together, cultivate their Joint laud nenEiSp*. 
with their joint resources m the vray of cattle and men, and 
divide the produce and pay the revenue in proportion to the 
labour, ammal or humaa, contributed bv each, without re¬ 
ference to the areas owned respectively, llie same principle is 
extended in part to landless labourers, who join in the cuftis'ation on 
condition of receiving a share of the produce (excluding fodder) and 
paying the same share of the revenue. These men do much of the 
irojtlcst work, Thu partners in both cases are called or sharers, 

the one without land being dbtingubhed as a /i or sharer of 

his body. His ordinary share is from a fourth to fifth of the produce 
of one plough. 

Wnen a labourer takes fixed payment, ho b called a kamfff^a. Xam^m, 

He may he either an agricultural labourer pure and simple, paid by 
the day, month, or year, (see p^e SS below) or he may receive a 
ETuall share of the produce in oddi doa to frxed wages. At Ganuurj, a 
large village of Tagahs, the receive one-fotirlh of the pro¬ 

duce or due-third, according as the proprietor or his family assbts 
or not in the cultivation. The proprietor eupplies the soed^ buLlockSp 
and gives the kam^ra one rdti daily, a pair of shoes and a few clotbefv 
besidos a share of the produce, llie Aamera pays onc-quartcr or 
one-third of the revenue. When wages arc paid m cash the usual 
amount is Ha. 24 with 00 c r^H daily* ihoea and clothes. 

The village meniab or are the following ^ Viiiiifie mcauii. 


ChAsnirfl. 

rhiahrae. 

Kh&tm. 

Kiiinh^, 


Nois. 
Dhobis. 
&kkas. 
^hinwAm or 
H&hmrs. 


Ch/tmdrs make shoes, weave cloth, and work aa agricultural labour- 
CIS. Those who work in the fields receive one-twentiefeh share of 
the produce, and one or two r6th daily on the days they work. They 



irmjab QaxettMr, 
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ViltugQ lutfiilala, 


Al^callqnkf 

krlAiucfg, 


Chap^m. E have alsn a right to the skin and oanat^ of atimmls liyinij in the 

vaL-vs# Commiuil. ono-eighth share of the carcass to the Ghuhras, 

tl«s and Tenuxea. ciillect manure^ and ^Gep the houaea of the viilasfefl, 

toch h?i3 Iroin ten to twenty houses under his charge, Thej receive 

one daily from each hotii^^aud a few te€r$ of gmin at harvest 
time. ® 

ir/u«3Jw make pfmighs anj ail farm impldmeEta requmnl by the 
villofl^ They receive 20 seers grain at each harvest per plough. 

Lo!u!^ make the £«□ work of ploughs, and aJso iron took such 
as Marj^s, pKHtUisftlis, &c. Like the Khatia they receive half a 
znauiid of pnin per pbogh each hnrvrsL 

KuvOufrsmako earthen jarc, vessels, &c., for whicb they rcoeive 
payment in gnuu. Their remuneration is not fixed 

JSoMf do Wber’a work and also act as agents at betrothals 
Md mamages. For barber 3 work they reccivo one roii They have no 
fixed remiinemtion, but they receive fiiom Ra, 4 to Ea. 20 at nuurifleea. 
The father of the bridegroom gives his na* Ki * ntid from Rs. 8 to 
Es. 20 to the Iflj of the bride's lather. 

.DAo&m do the village washing. They receive five seers of gimii 
each harvest, also one t<m when they wash clothes. 

Sukkaa, JAfaujare or KaMrs are water-carriore. They receive 
five seers of gnun each harvest 

The subject of the employinent of field labour other than that 
ot the prepnet^ or tenants themselves, and the sjratem of agrienU 
reral partnerships, are thus nuticed in auswera furnished by the 
Inst^ Oflicer, and inserted in the Famine Eeport of lb7a (page 

‘’ It is enstomufy for the agrEmitarists to employ field laiourois for f 11 
ftloughing ; (2) tiF^ing ; (S) gniuding the ripening emps . outtiiig 
them when npe. Jfiey nre gonmlly paid in sioney, to a mm two annas, a 
wuinah 1| nnns, ft child of 12 to 15, Oils Lnps, excepting hnn'cst time, 
When tliry an paid in grain ol ahoiit the same Tslne. ^mettmes a mail 
gets Jts, *, a month, und his food for plonghing ct guarding the emna. The 
^‘rsntiB nsin^y w employed are of the ChaniAr, Koli, Agri, Dhiinak, 
Lode, anil Sweeper eastea, who have most of them no other moans 
o stistenauoe Utan field labour. Soma of them ranks shoes, mend 

pwpntii- 

eon, trat tltey nw almnst wholly depiidejit on what they receive fmni thi* 
rnltivntol^ as for field labonr. Very few in habitants of tbccity of Delhi 

worn in the field. The number of person B so employed may be trat nt abnit 
^uUtrtQ, or five per cant, on the popnlstlun oul^ 

«Totho town of Drihi. Such Geld lalwqrers are not so indebie)! as ti» poorer 
militating pmpneto^ for they cannot easily borrow money, and for thp 
sama ^oon rteir enbeiatonce telwoen harvests in average years Is iiiorn 
preean^t, Jhel do not generally got advances from the village trailers, 

® pravSoiisly eamiti, though tlvat dfHsr 

ti ^ f *^*|*,8®**’S Some time after the harvest (they work at tha iircpani^ 
tinns for the nort harvest, or get an ndvaneq from the cultivator who regu¬ 
larly employs thoui. 

in prevailing at different poriods are shown 

- . ® 0. XXVII, though thfl figures refiir to thu labour market 

Or towns rather than to that of villager 

The last two lines of Table JS o.'x VI slu^w the number of per¬ 
sons boidiug service grants from tliu village, aud the urea so LeliL 


rctiy 


viiijiBC gnm* 
leui, 
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But the figures refer only to laDtl lielJ free of reTeitoo, which Li by 
no nienua the only form which these grants lissiinie. Sometimes the 
land is leased to the grantee at a byoiirablo rent, or on eouditian of 
]Kiyiiieut of Tovenue only; sometimes the owner cultivates and paya 
the leveDue, making over the produce to thegfantco ; wMIe occasion¬ 
ally tho grant coosiets of the rights of property in the landp wliichp 
subject to the usual tneidentSp such as responaibility for revenue and 
the liko> v(®t in the person performing certaiii apccilicd services at 
such time aad for so long as he j>erfotms them. These grants am 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
ofp or in paymcpt forp servicea renderedp to atteudlants at tomples^ 
moi^ucs, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the post^ ana for maintenanco of mouaatcriest holy 
teachem at religious schools, and the like. 

These grants are known by the names doMi and 
which are sometimea copfeunded, but should not be so, as they are 
really different in a material point The doldi is a grant of land 
for cultivatioq made in retuni for religious servieesj such as attend- 
at a shrinOp or giving water at a well, provided it be done by 
a BrahniiD,/at#VpOT other holy person, A bh&^uinh, on the other 
liand, ia a gmiit of inferior degree, to persons of mferior degree, in 
return for ordmary nie^ scmcca, and has no connectiou with 
religiou: the b/a^miaddr is gooeroliy a ctiaauir, carpenter, 

Of the like. If he does uot do what is expected of him he b depriv¬ 
ed of the Bhonddh land, A dohHtidi\ on the other baud, is not under 
this contreL If he himself goea away, ^ving up tho land^ then it 
tnay be given to some one else, but not otherwise; although the idea 
of aurrendcTvng altogether the proprietary title is never entertained 
This kind of vilUgo grant is a kind of rmLofi held from z^miuddrs. 
The dohti is generally smaller than the hk&nddi, though neither is 
found over ten tmhas in extent; the total extent of land held In 
and hhandtik is given below;— 
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Another ehmactemtic Incident of land tenure in the district b 
the Euservatiou of wood-produdng laud in the deh as 

aa enclosure whence no ftiel or wood is to be cut. This is ge¬ 
nerally couuecUid with religion in the shape of a /uifr's hut^ or grave 
or a relipouB shrine; but sometimes no such reUgious olement is 
obaervabre, and in such (^sea the practice is probably due to the love 
of shady trees which not unnatu^ly is possessped strongly by the 


* Til© deriTatiun of ihc tmise di^hiC ii fliid witb aomfl blaunbUitj to be dAfknU 
—two tuna? or fnrrdwft of ttu plouEb ipmlc ovct ihm to Tnlf^tioi m*, Bhandah b 
written la boalui Bemetimu HitU a " at tbe bal the aiJuLt ^ h ^ ia 

ibc muK eorntet. 


IHiipter Hip £. 

Tillage Commtml- 
ti«3 and renurea. 

Petty vllltigf; 
^niiitooa. 


Wood preaefra* 
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Cltapter m, IL zamin^Jr, la tlie»e rakhi/ds, the^ are called (j^rhaps fmm 
v niag ftl ^mTtTii ar kcepj, the prahibitioa agaiast cutting ar using 

tiM^d Tort™! ^ooA b no mere form of ^orda M a mk indeed the people. 
Wood proKrvtA. With that faculty of docile obecUenee whicli m at once smcH n help 
and a trouble (when it dcgenefates, a;^ so often is the case* lato sla¬ 
vish adherence to custoni) to the adnunLstratorp observe the social 
precept without asking more about it But if a man traiLsgrc-ssca 
by cutting the wood, he h fined at diliereDt sums, ^tiemlly twice 
the value of the wocmI If he does not pay, he ia put out of 
caste^ butp as a ket, the vilbgors say a fine is always paid without 
excuse. Money thus obtained is spent in charity. There are forty- 
six rillages at least which thus ppeservo trees never to be cut. The 
coinui on preservutiou of Land for timber-growing (the timber being cut 
at regular intervals) may be noticed herOp though it is more an mci-^ 
dent of the management than of the tenuiv? of land In ninety 
villages this is done: the trees are genemlty kikar or van or dhdL 
and ana cut at intervals of about five yearsi In some places the in¬ 
come thus derived is very ocmaiderable- 

Eights In villagta The dbdtU,or village site is generally held in common, but the 
ground of each proprietoj^s house pr^tieally belongs to him. As 
regards the important pomt of tho rights of non-popiietois, which 
marks almost more than anything else the degree of development 
of the village into a town, the practice is divemo. In M villages it 
h said (perhaps doubtfully) ^ that non-proprietora can sell their 
houses with the land on which they are built; in 580 villages they 
may sell the nmtcrials (*ntitha) but not the site; and in 56 they can 
dispose of neither. In IS cases it was found at atteatation of the 
Adnimistmtion Paper that the matter was m dispute i in eight villages 
no non-proprietors had houses. In one villagCp Bhaskaula in BoJlah- 
garhp there ia curious compromise that those persons who, though 
not proprietors in the village itselfp are proprietors in villages adjoining 
tis., Muairimabid and Mohahatpurj may take away the ntaiba but 
^ other non-proprietors may not. The remaining 123 villages have no 

Tho 30 villages where non-propriotora are said to be en¬ 
titled to sell tho site ot houses as well as the materials are thiis dis¬ 
tributed : Sunipat 14; Delhi 3; Bnllabgarh 3. Some of the placcsi 
are no doubt towns whore ono would expect to find the rule thuSp 
Sunipatp ]^Iahxaulf^ Farithibad and perhaps Bowana; but for lictk 
places like KuiaiiUp Sitaolh Nawadah scr Najafgarhp and others, it 
ua not easy to find an expIonatioiL 

powrtT E>T wenlili ol Table XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of bnd *■ 
ihepwprteior.. Tables Noa XXXIII and XXXIHA show tbe opemtloiia of the 
Re^tration Department; and Table No. XXXIX the extent of 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land nre exceeding¬ 
ly impatect; tho prices quoted are very generally fictitious; and any 
figures which we pog.^^ afford but Mttle real indication of the 
MDUDcaical position of tho landholders of tho districts Tho subject 
is discussed at some length at pages 333 ^ of the Famine Rejjort of 

* Id go, HillsV^rh GS; SLmipat 30 ; and of theic 40 for u ii knowa 

H'eTCT (nlmhitied, Delhi if, SiIlAljg:aib 10, aad ^^imipAL Ab^iit IG Iv ia auV 
kouwa if Iht^j hare evuir hikil dbddCt, 
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1R7S, where figures are given for mst^ces selected aa typical 
In lorwardipg these figures, tho Settlomcnt Officer wrote as 
follows s— 

[ pa?:? on to the last matter oti which report is reqoinMl. The causes 
oT indebtedness art? not genefallj obscore j in order of importancfl they 
inaj general Ir be pat is loUows ;— 

cl,’) Expenses of tnarnages and fnncrals, 

{2.) Yicrisaitadca of season, as reganls eropi- 
(8.3 El-luck with catttop or persona! illness. 

(‘i/li Severity of OoverDcnent reveniie. 

An these matters havn often boon dwoU on, and I om not likely to 
BilHkc ont anr thing new. The question of sumptoarj laws will probably 
be coa^idered; jwrhapg too the idea of a rough assamnee assoeiatins to 
nfford compensation m esses of death of cattle is not original* Both 
matters seem to me worthy of cousidenitiou Bnt I think it better tn pa^s 
on to the last pointy indebtedness caused hy the severity of Ooternment 
revenue. I think this dneommon, hut T believe it exiatvS, and more than 
nnywhere else in the canal villages. Some of thet!* have been paying Its. 
S on oTcry cultivated acre for the lagt SO yeai^^. Now this may bo l^omo 
in fair yemi, though it is a greAt burden, and Torres on asyatem of enlriva- 
tidn which cannot hat injiiro the laud, fiut in had years/or when water 
IS scarce, or not given at the right time, the caniil villai^e is worse off than 
nny. The cimal irrigation^ nt the style in which it has bred going on hero 
for many yours past, wonld, I believe^ min any land in time^ It is oF no 
Ttso to say that the people are to blame for fio^ing their land i&o; their 
reply is cogent; we mmt do &o to sustiun the henvy GoTemment demand ; 
mela^icity tcio of the canal water rent is against them:, so that as a matter of 
fact, canal irrigation, which shoold be tKeniof^fc certain protection of a high 
average^ nnd of that average from wide variations, often ihtmdnces an 
element of gpeculation Into the matter, which would at first sight seem 
astonishing. The inrerence to be drawn seems to be that Government has 
not projierly discharged its duties as joint trustee of the land with thn 
snmlfiddrt* Tf they have not discretion sulfident to prevent a far distant 
bnt surely coming destruetion 0! the powers of the soil by a moderate nsa 
of the immense power of irrigation from cnuals, that duty and that respon¬ 
sibility n&verfcheleM remain with Government* Tlio remedy ia simple f allow 
only moderate irrigation, and assess aoeohli ngly; severity of revenne la 
other than canal vilIftgeKg h rare. The Government demand is inela^tiC:, and 
wo have faded to teach the people, as yet, to prevent the strain in bad joarg 
by forethought and thrift in good seasons. But the a^ljustment is generally 
nceomplished^ though in a clanisy and costly manner. Tlie money-lender 
^ves help In Iwid seasoua^ nnd is repaid in good ; the greatar cost is Founii 
III htsexorhitant interest If we push this further* we find that the middle^ 
man*’ class is numerous : that it Is favonied bj sopericir intelligence and social 
ciwtom* And this brings ns to what perhaps is not tho greatest cause of in¬ 
debtedness, strieUy speaking, hut the greatest cause of of indebted- 

3:iea^T eiy.^ the power of the Artilef and money-lender over the tuvriTidir, Tlio 
subject is a well worn oneT “t^d it aeems unnecessary to do more thanj having 
noted the diatincriDn mbove, to record my assent to the gen end opinion. 
Twenty years agotho canal Triages were iu the height of prosperity* pak^a 
honfira Were buJlt^ the common funda of the proprietors often raised a &al>- 
stantial traveller's hou^ used as a vilkge assembly r&otn (the cAuHpdr or 
Tho o3ten+ fed cn so gar caue atalks, and the abundant Jod- 

“ The new roveans aa^psemeaE baa bean framed witk a riflw to unoroTO laattcrt 
in this wipect, ^ 


Chapter IIT,E, 

Village Donmmru- 
tien aud Tennres^ 

Poverty or wraltb of 
Ibe propiictoc^* 
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Ohap ter J U, E. der of cnojil-iiTigatcxl fieMs* iDcrwcd in aise and afnjii^^tL j Uio pooplo 
ViTTj j fl ni Tffiiniitil - a tnonj ju^ohaaa stjlo of IjTftig and drctij. Bat this 

tiasajadT^nrea ' has wahaI ; the crops are cntirhet the^ were ; the noil is fiufeebled 

and in 111M17 places deanoy^l^ at least for the time. The people^ Iiow^ 
ThiTprobihiSS^^ easily™™ hack to t^ir primatiTe and the eonso- 

^ ^ qnence h that there is in the canal-irrigiLted difitrid: a fojT greater amoniii of 

indebiediiess than there wonld bare bwni hod the old circnmatniicca of ci- 
peniiitnn]i been nnnltered. Still, where the canal hoa been nsodg ami not 
ohn^l, there is jet cren a prosperitj not equalled anjfrheiie in the di^rkt. 
The halditig of the canal proprietor is not generally larger than Uie ordinary 
64M thinnghout the district, 12 to IfS acres ; hnt he gets rithor crops, especi- 
ollj EingarcanC} dT the gronnl. In a loigs canal Tillage^ it is not nucom- 
Dton to flmi a moss of oaltivatEon of this crop, ^ometiines 50, 75 or lOd 
acres standing tegetherp witb reinlaHy-marked nanrow-laties^ well lenecd in*, 
leading from one end tothe other^ Sngarcano is expensive dike for aec^p. 
planting, care while growing, and CEpressing when ripe. But it well repays 
tlio P»tp and is in fact the groat stand-by in these villages where his growiL 
Sngamne i§ grown chiefly in the Khddir chaJi, and In some villAues in ahe 
B&ngar. bnt nowhere does it come to such a afze as in the canal Tillages. 

*^ Tho other chok^ have proprietor for the most part in lodderate 
cireumsraace?. The Kohi thak probably is the poorest^ and there the 
peojde ore somettintiS very low in their standard of nving^ The honses are 
tncre cha^parM of thntch ; sometttnes mud walla support the tlmteh ; the 
food consJSits mainly of the inJerior groins^ and the dresa often is only a 
pjw3o of dirty coom cotton cloth in the form of a eJtddat, The general 
average lirtwcrer is better than this. No. 1, it istme is in debt^ bat his 
stylo of Uving is something like cemiort, and it is because he has a large 
family for his moderate holding that be becomes emborrasseih Hod ho 
fewer moUEhs to ho might Ik ns well off as the shrewd liat Ko. 4, wbO| 
in a holding of only seren acres^ has managed to save moneyp and know'^ 
how to nsfl it when saved. No, thongh under a tenipomy cloud, niaj 
perliaps get right again ; in an ordinary year he probably pays his way^ His 
bouse is not mqch certainly ; hut it [g better tlmn the Kohi Gdjar^ If it 
were not for the cows of the latter, he would hanlly manage to live. 

The general condition then of the proprietor may be described ns 
nietkraUdy prosperens ; ^hore is little mardn for him to fall back on in bad 
tiraesj and his style of living is somewhat low j but in ordinary years, and 
with ordinaiy expensea. ho generally pays his way, A marriage, a funeral^ 
or hod lock with bis cattle, may bring him into dilenities, but these too he 
may extricate himself from in many cases. Tlieiro ia reason to helkTc that 
legal fees ore in a few instances the cause of eTtibamL5.quicDi, tf not of ruin- 
The tenanift with ocenponey rights, and still more the tcnaiits-at-wil!, might 
perhaps, be supposed os being inferior in station, to bo iaferiof in dreumi^tan- 
oes al^. This^ however, is not always the cose. The tenant with oeoupancy 
lias sometimes (as In case Ng, 2) an auxilioiy income from parcAitaij priest- 
li dues, which ennMps hira not oidj to pay Ins way bnfc save money^ Tn 
the case in qncstlon this auxiliaiy income l^mes most important. The 
Tmmber of sneh pririlcged persons is necessarily limited, but without snch 
adventttLoUJ aid thrO tcmuit Is often a man of sahstance, 'SVligther ho wiU 
remain so is a matter of doubt. Up to the present time he generally pays 
nnly the revenue^rate of the viUago on his land^ i,e., he pays no rent; so 
that, provjikd his holding is of a fair Sisse, he may be as well off os the pro¬ 
prietor of other Und in tho sanio village, lliere seeniLS little doubt, however, 
that whoEi the new assessments shall be Rnnonneed^ a genend attempt will Ise 
made on the part of the proprifdoni to obtain rent, or an cidmicenicnt of rent, 
and this muit lessen the prohu of the tenant. The position oE the tenont-at- 
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irill ifl mry Hep it priest often pats onljr Uic rerentie-rate, tmt Clmpter lH, E, 

on th^ other hund ho somettmes hns to n competition rant. The pr^aniw - 

of population la felt more diractlj here than in any other clisa. A kmilf of VJUagB ^nunmil- 
ntrong men, or hAring ftotive women., ma^ 4o w^l i hnt whenever the non- analemirea- 
producing pnrfc of the Iioobo becomes latgc, di^trefia ia snro to Follow, o- wwvitii of 

Mill of fUthdhanah (instance Ko. 3) gets together in one wftf or aootlier n ^ ihe ptopdeto^. 
pretty large inoome^ but tic large qnantitj of food requisite to keep 
hifl Bcrantecn people going mokes it a hard matter to keep out of 
debt. Probably by the time tie boys coin« to working age they wHl 
find their earnings embarrassed with 4»nstderabb debt The limit, 
however, ia not far off ; when the money-lender ceasca to a credit llio 
Innise breaks np, and the men scatter to earn their Uving by 
hiring themselves ont. The differenoe in afafut arising from advantages of 
irrigation is shown in instance No. 3, where a tenantr^i-will on 17 acroa con¬ 
trives to pay a ravenue of Es. odd, and Bs. 4QmorewAter-rentp The reve¬ 
nue of conrse includes rent paid to the proprietor* With this heavy charge on 
him, he yet pays his way, and is on the whole In comfortable circumstanoes. 

Tills being so, it is no wonder that the proprietors expect to be well olT* anti 
are disappointed when they find their former prosperity gone/' 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRI BUTJON< 


SECTION A—AGEICULTURE AND LIVE-STOOE. 


^ Table N<j. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irrifia- 
tion, ant] for Gave rutneDt waste laud} while the rainfell is shown 
ill rablea Nos, III and lllA and B, Table Na XVII shows statistics 
of GoycmineDt estates nod Table No. XVIH of ForestA Table No. 
XX gives the areas under the principal stajilts, and Table No. XXi 
the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stoct will be found in 
Table No. XXU, Further statistics are given under their various 
hcailings in the subsetjuent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, 
teuanta, arui rent, the sjatern of egrieuUuraJ partnerships and the 
employ tuent of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter 111. 
Ifie fottoiivliig table gives the areas OiS ascertained at the recent 
Settleinent— 
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Th-e total aDniial faJl of rain and the maiinor in whicli it ht 
distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables III, IIlA UIB. 

The roftf crop i8_ cal led locally ftMfAi. the i/iurif, sdwanL Land 
bearing two crops is called dofiisH, but this uicanB two full crops, 
such as wheat after cotton, while for land which bears a lighter 
nop after a full one, wich as elumitd after Jatedr, there is another 
naine, fdnsiL laud spring one crop a year is called badAiixfr* 
Three crops in n year arc very rare indeed in Delhi; they cun be 
magged only by putting in a (ast-growing crop like cMnd. and the 
land requires rest after it Two crops even are impossible without 
u^uring. Tho comparative importauco of the hmwests rarios in 
different parts, aa a general rule, the Khadar mainly depends on its 
TttW crop, while the fiaugar rain-lands naturally yield their 
revenue in the autumn harveat. And this point will indeed tell 
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pretty well the proportion of the crop. The ^dllajei^ have them- 
eeU^cs within certain limifs clecided how much revenno shall be 
paid on each crop, and thi$ ahows pretty plainly the relative impor- 
taiice of eaek In Ban^ wellJaiids the proportion is about half- 
and-halfp aiifl the cannananda are pretty much the same. 

The soil of the diMrict is mainly alia vial, and is clapsified as 
di^kar^ rausltf and bhut*^ which are described respectively aa a 
clayey loam, a half sandy half clayey loam, and a sandy loam de;^de- 
ratin^^ in its inferior state to mere sand. The tamufwidt- distin¬ 
guishes the three kinds according to their degrees of conaisteacy ^ 
the fir£tar clods are hard and sUff, not eaaily broken ; tbcranyf/f. 
while looking firm as a clod, should cnimble in fine pieces when let 
fall from the hand to the earth; w hile hhuT, as a mlo, does not lie in 
clods at all The productive qualities of the Roila may be estiinatcd 
from their description. Ddkar is strong and fertilo if it is well 
w^urked and it^ partides well separated, but it is generally too stiff 
for the oomp^atively light ploughs of the native agriculture, while 
its great retcntivcucss of Tnoigtqrt! roquirea a favourablo succession 
of wet and dry weather, i^autil is more easily worked, and is 
more porous ; ^v^th less natural stren^h aud forcing it Is 

on the whole as good as ddk/ir because it rallies better with manure, 
and allows the chemical action of the air freer scope. A light 
rauilt, likes a braokish water-w^cll; the zaminddri^ 

know this, though to a stranger they not unfrequently make the 
complaint^ bil^kut kftdrd^ (our water is altc^ether palt)i ns 
pniii'ing the want of productiveness in the soil. ThU is rererred to 
further on with reference to irrigatiou. 

The kind moat oommonly met with is raudL In fact, dd^nr 
is hardly found escept in drainage lines, or old beds of pools and 
ponds ; while bkur^ represeDting sand scarcely at all niijjcd with 
vegetable decayed matter is also rare : the proporlion as found in 
the district cultivated area is, rausli 79 per cent., rfit/' 4 r per 
cente bbUr 8 per cent. There m a considerable dillerenec io the 
various assessment circles in respect of the distribution of soils^ 
Bdkar soil is fooiid eatcnsively in low-lying lands where the passage 
of drainage water, either free or [lopeded, may bo suspected. It 
is also forEUed in camil lauds by the accumulated dk^posit of alhirial 
matter^ which is brought down by the canal, and the layer of 
decayed vegetation wkich generally works into the muad year by 
year. is the normal soil ot the Btingar^ and Mir represents 

the result of drama^ w-ashing away tho lighter particles of soil 
or rack, so that it is net unnaturally found most laigely in the 
Khddar near the river^ or in the tracts imcaediately lying under 
the hills: the average of the asscasmeot chti^ sa negurda the 
distribution arc given at the top of next jiage. 

Table Na X X IT shows the number of cattle, carts, and pbtiglm 
in each bdtsil of the district as retu rnc^l in 1B7S-79. The itn^e- 
raents used by the sn/nf^Kiar are as follows:—^The plough (h<d% of 
which the wooden share hpanydrd ; the yoke for his oxen {itid ); sdntd 
is the whip he urges them with when laey or refractory; otherwise 
he doe^ a groat deal with the animal a own tail, which he twists and 
twitb in a manner which by its results would seem most sigulficaiit. 
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loc rei^necnecKs tflem with are rdk Hq haa besides, hia 
5ft and ^the spwk-hoe (W), the common couatry noe 

sc^-the with jagged edges Uke a saw 
(djvanj with which he cute most cf his cropi The mnddxak is a 
chopjwr for cutting up jmear stalks and sugarcane, and a smaller 
tool ofthc aame kind The khoibtd, orrdmnrd 

IS a kind of spud with a tluck handle u.scdfor making holes where the 
Imeof^ionia the same ™ t^t of the hand. tW doivnward 
A smaller one is a kk^^h; tas^U h a tool nsed for hoeing, smaller 
than a but working on tbc same priDCiple. 

Sowing for the roM^gins in Asauj. the latter part of Sentem- 

n ' till kfangair has half gone, the boginmng of 

December; the imlcr of sowing Ls gram, barley, wheat ChanM is 
^ajw sown with a rough dnll (orhm) fastened on to the plough, 
ms IS merely a thick piece ofbambM. the upper end of which has 
teen split mto many slips, and opened out so as to form a kind of 
trumwt slmpe. It is rtrengthened with an iron ring put insido 
(avw/j^ niid boxind^mth leather outside; the top jiart oA^e orhiU h 
called dMit, It is big eno ugh at the mouth to let a man’s full hand 

IW,il7.^ Wtlwi “■I— ’iM™ oT Uum mMKMHHflU pn «iliflt laniH «ttli gt ju ri*« 
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in. The sower walks alonjf with hia cliddar full of seed, and takes Chap ter IV , A- 

out a handful with his ri^t hand, and gives it to his left hand to A^Ticultun and 

drop down the ovAiia, the left hand jeinaiiiinff on the ddrht, and LiTS’Stock. 

guiding the plough.* Barley is sown with a drill or broadcast Bcuring. 

(Ballabgarh —Delhi pabfdr and htkh^T —in Sunt pat bakhir 

and hiiuldo). Wheat ia sown with a drill, and also broadcast, and in 

the aorthem part, of the district in the furrow (X'Aadl without the 

drill Sowings for tho khnrif (except for sugarcane, of which tho 

special treatment is described further on), begin in Chait with cotton 

and jM«wf I'for fodder. Then come fdjrd, the ybiMr in tended to give 

a full crop, 'nvakdi. ived, -math, fliawg, Javdr, fca, &a ifq^a'i’ and 

'moth dan ^ sown up to 1 5th S^wan. Both modes of sowing are usotl \ 

broadcast is howeTcri preferred when the ground is^wcll moistened 

as after good rains, when the land is dir the drill is more used. 

The ordinary number of ploughinga U for the thnnf crops five* rioBgluiii, 
and for the rrdd, nine. The first ploughing is called pdv, the ^iwi 
f?o,«tr.tho third tho fourth cfijiiwar, and the fifth pn^icMdhiTni\ 
after this there is no special name till the ninth, when it is nariAif- 
Aiai; and this is enough. But aometimes for sugarcane ruore U doue. 

Tho depth of ploughing is only sbe fingers bresidth. and is often only 
three; this is of couiw merely scratching the ground. Seed is put 
in about three fiagera bn'odth deep. Good ploughing is a jmkkd 
hitfkd per day; work goes on from early dawn to evenia^, with two 
hours rest in the middle of the djiy. But this of course is work in 
the Indian style, and allows for somo half-dosen pulls at the hiklidh ; 
four times before mid-day and twice afterwards. Some rest ia 
nccessarv of course for the bullocks, and to make sure that tlteir 
necks will not be galled by the yoke ifid). Well-work generally is 
very trying for the animals; the husbandman says it is as bad for 
them ss gambling is for a man. The sohdgd is used after ploughing, 
for levelling the mund, and breaking the clods (dnUe, dklnii. It 
ia also called 'iiwiXs. A little sf>^<hd, according to the usual way of 
making diminutives, is gobdgl, or tnahji, 

_ ■ . ■ X I .# .H. 1 ■ 1 -i «- 1 

Lack j days. 



On Monday !ind Saturday th« demon of the four quartern (Dh£-Sil) 
rernainis in'tho east ; hi^ locatiori is not so fixed during tho rest of 
the week as to give rise to any other proverb; but a will 

not of his own actord go northward on Tuef?4Jaj nnd Wednesday or 
westward on Friday and Sunday, aud tho south must be avoided 
on Thursday (BrUimpnL ) These limitations are strictly observodt 
Wednesday 13 good for sowing and Tuesday for cutting tho crop. 


* Ikla0t Qf tha With the vo[c& J?ArrA inma tliE! Aninia] td thd 

^ to tdm It to the left, It ti nEscemaify to q A (tbe A very mIIJ, Jia ttrn tutu 
It alwfiyd tDorle trotn light to tttt, tbia (a the erj nt the end fuitow. To 

■top them toraEaiK^th'e mnn n iioiid wKh hti lips 

f Of coarse a oidcT^ ■□cb m Aitmidrini to caart, rauat bd wbo^ 

th^ on a Iiicky or ueiinck^ diL^r. Bat tbd wKlI explain, hia WAUt dE aucrcu 

fu A suit by a4^ia|—[ went to the dcTil ^ I w™* booxkd to be nulwdcj/^ 
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Aicrlcpltnre aad 
tive^Stock. 
JlaTf«atiDg, 


Crops nrc harvested hy tho saminddra themselves, bnt they 
generally retiuire the aid of hired laboiirera, so that in ai m oat 
every village some of this cbsa will be found. They are for t he most 
part CA«7ii<if»e, but sometimes ChSkrda. JfoZfe generally eii It ivate on 
theiT owu aeeount, hut at times work as laboqrera. Brahmins often 
go shares (sifjtd or adnjJii} with the proprietor, fiiTniahiiig ona yoke 
cf-oxtb to oDo oCtho oiftiicrSr Jut does thi^ too wh^ti "no is poor. 
The mtes of pay for the i/uirif season are 2 annas per diem and a 
*i>t{ of i seer weight, but the bread given in is sometimes enough 
or a nill iQtiil 1 he owner ceIIa on the men he waota for next) 
day the evening he fore, and looks them tip too in the eariv mom- 
ing. Then they all go a-field together and Wgin work. I^hen dx 
ff/iM ift of the day have passed tho bdsi meal is brought by the owner's 
boy or for all the men. After this work goes on again till noon, 
when the mam morning meal oomes on. The bbomem provide 
this for themselves unless it be a dew seison for labour when 
the proprietor will have to find it. The work is again resumed 
after a pull at the knktdk, and goes on in a quiet wav tili 
mneiown or i^er that, and then they ail go home togetlmr. 
Ao one foreea the labourers to stay, for no one is extremely aorioua 
to go : they even lake an mterest in getting the crop cut and gather¬ 
ed in quickly. The general understimding is that the cutting gf>es 
on till sundonm, and the collection of the sheaves after that Pay 
b givxi. that evening or the day before. If payment is not matle, the 

man IS known and marked, and they laugh at him tho next season. 


In rdbi the bbourer mostly takes grain ; he won't take cash 
The rote is 4 seem, or more, ro^koned br^ckves wbthS 

somethmg less than a seer each. In order to see that he is not 
cheated by vciy big sheaves being taken, the owner put.s his own 
people to arrange the stock ftSndrd ); the bigshesyes are put dovra 
at the bottom, and w ^ safe. A man cuts about 1 ^ in 

thciiay. 1 he lured labourer eats three times a day and there b 
not much inferiority in his diet to that of the bud proprietor He 
has not the rank of the saminddr, but otherwise is happy. 

^oetDeaitil weeding. Hoeing and weeding (nal'aih are considered coed for" all crops 
but wmc need this more than othem. Sugarcane is never satisli^ 
in this way ; cotton likes also much to be clean ; while wheat will 
do with one go(Kl h^iiig j also jou^r, and bdjvd. Popper wants a great 
deal, and th& same, ^ 


Cartinj^ imiiTi tit 
ths titrcehiqg flogr. 


ISgrTea at irt^rinji 

BrAin. 


The gimn when cut is carted to the thr^King-floor (pair ■ Pu 
jahi, hatu'ara) ; a colli^on of these Is called a Mdfd. The own 


a- 
owaer 


will gener^ly sec to his crop himself by sleeping there at night til] 
It la threshed out, which he loses no time m doing. “With your 
threshing-floor and your enemy, deal quickly.” ^ 

Giain is either stored in kotM* or rooms of the house or in fofh/a 
m one of them, or in a lar^ ^nvass bog lim which stends upright 
by the weight of the gram in it, and hotfis 5ft or oven 100 inaunds 
All kmd^ of pin are housed in this way. The animals attacking 
gram when thus stored (hcsidcB rata and mice of courae if there are 
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nv) are {1) suri^li, (£) jt/rt^ncT, (3) dfiOfa. Of these dkofit is & Cha ptflif I V, A. 
winged insect with n little round body; if the iAaj^d is put into^ Agrtcnltuie anl 


a gmnaiy whore he is, he dies, not being able to nbide the savour of 
the other t The lihap'>a is a kind of weevil that confines his deproda- 


Live-Stocit 


The 


FftHcufS OTHl Tnt»- 

titin ol crop*. 


tions to tho top of the store, not going more than a span deep. 
sursitli is a kind of red atit; he is ns bad as tho dAorJ, 

Manure is generally the dung of oows, buffiiloes, or bullocks sinnnro, 
fastened up in tho house. No samlmldr hesitates to handle 
it jit won! doe Tnostnureasonable, for dung and mud sen'o him 
mstemi of wall-papering. ITie ashes of cow-dung, pats, uph, 
and of any wood burnt—b»it not those of the Hof (cancstraw 
refuse),—nil come into use. The great enemy that prevents the 
supply of manure being much larger than it is, is the ciistom of 
btiniing such pats for fuel All but the best families use tbeir wotaen 
in mating them up. 'When made, they are placed imside a square 
eucloGurc called a AiVatft-o. The pats are dried, put inside, and it b 
then built up aolid, and then closed for futaire use. When the pats 
are needed, a hole is made in, the side and they are taken out as 

wanted. _ _ _ . ■ j j 

Theri‘ is no nistom of fallowa in the district, Tlio soil indi^d 
hms very little reel now-a-dnys, whether from the greed of the jonu'n- 
tUr or from the acceleretion which appears going on generally in 
the alow-poced oriental life. Land left iinfiowo after one crop ia 
reaped, during the auocoeding season is called tdpnr- ne^t year if it 
is still left, so, it becomes l/anjar. Jidhfin is really the name for land 
after it is ploughed {hd/tne ^; when sown, it takes the name of its crop. 

Rotation of crops is partially practised, for tho sawifndaV bos bis 
predileetions and prejudices which may be taken aa embodying the 
results of tmdltbual experience about the succession of crops. Thus 
after wheat will come ytJUvfF-,or cotton, or tmth with adv^tnge; after 
sugareaue, cotton, or joiwir or urti ; after cotton mitkkai is very good. 

The be.'ft rotation is given as follows; ftiigarcane, then cotton, then 
tobacco, then pepper, or 

Delhi stands high in tho list of Punjab districts as regaitls the irrigsilon ia Dslhi. 
proportion of pretecteil, I'.d, irrigable areii. The statistics given for 
the purposes of the Famine Cominisslon,* place theperrentage of such 
area ns compared with the total cultivated land at 37. of which 13 
may be taken as protected by wells, 4 by and irrigatidii frem 

jAiU, and lb by canals. Some particular notice will now be 
taken of each of these. 

Some facts about wells in each cJuik are given at the top of the SdiE iicr otwcU*. 

next page. 

There were in 1873-75, the yeara of Settleraent mcasiireTneiitSp Kindapf wsib. 
in the whole diatrict b.841 working wells, rts„ 4,7ft7 in Snnipat^ 

2,250 in Delhi, 1,783 in Ballabgarh, This Information, however, is 
not so precise as it looks, for welH so calM, are of four kinds, of 
very unequal degrees of eflacienoy in irrigntioo. There is first the 
ordinary maaoniy well.'t made of brick, or stone, and mortar, and 


■ Votmne f of lleijDft, I rs+ 

I ^ikd k«<t, rikkld^ 
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CUlUr^ 
pnw ia 

KTVL 


Wmul^ 

Actn lAbZfiATiip 

vnu 

d 

£ 

^ e 
js 3 

03 

'a 

1 

t 

-a 

£ 

-If 

5? 

I S 

1 

i' 

'i 

s f 

gj 

■4 

KhUM' 

^dilljpiF 

DAhrC— 

1 £erbAhf 

Tot*l 

$7JBe^Q 

to.4^7 

1&.U7 

&46 
' ejA 

JfW 

22B 

80 

78 

Sir 

7 

8 

0 

o> 

821 
880 
IB0 
1B8 
22A 1 
80 

9,01$ 

9,349 

9^8 

fl74 

1.871 

884 

toi 

It 

t 

0 

0 

9.419 

7.$il 

877 
3,871 
384 1 


],48B 

3oa 

^ 1.TS8 

19411 

io93a 

14.084, 


' Eli&rlir 

B^ikDfir 

TfiUr 

KnbS 

EhuidriL ' 

Tatil 

fi>ies 

T4BS& 

t$.M7 

4 0 TB 

1 

£13 

74£ 

2^>T 

Tfl 

S4B 

m 

102 

80 

1 

0 

9 1 

S?i9 

B94 

J7T 

2m 

TO 1 

348 

8$1 

3,937 

6.S£9 

1.77B 

723 

s^oia 

“• 

1,953 

Eil5 

18 

n 

16 

1 

9.491 

BW 

3491 

1.78B 

733 

9,1137 , 

1,7«,SIB 

1.88$ j 

873 


t4,Br« 

4,963 

1^843 

!« 

B/tniar | 

Eh4<lw 

Tots! ... 1 

71,m 

sar 1 

SrSei 

18a 

I07II 

3r79l 

9.137 

S8.447 

M78 

8.W, 

T.7TO 

80p:83 

IrSS.]^ 

8,4&4 

1^318 1 

4.70r 

84,B41 

s^ia 1 

44^54a 


.Guviy , 

f■m■ rw+jarl +jv uac 

5,10,Ofii* 

S,8S$ 

1,988 

8^1 

91,381 1 

16,10} 

77.4^" 


Kladi of w«llh ofBoliditj ofconstrviction is the diy maaonry wolL This is 

found cbefly m the cincles near the hills where thericinity of the n»ck 
renders the use of mug'll, half-hewn, stone very cheap j but there are 
not very many plawa where this kind of construction answewi- Then 
there IS the wooden well ,| a well of which the sides are buHt of 
block pi^ of wojyl, hko the segments of a cart-wheel, m 
length v^ng from tune inches to two feet. These wells in favoumbk 
wil. and not too deep-sunk, last for many yisare, sometimes a full 
generation T^y found m many eirelea, but specially in certain 
of the Kh^ ^wer than those in tho scale of efficiency 
Md durability IS the Jar-kA-kqu, g a mere hole dug in the earth, with 
Its aides fenced round with bmshwood of various kinds,II and thus 
forming a rude support to the cnimbUng soil. These wells are of 
course very cheap, and m most places last only one, two, or three 

• Ibei* lb* filtiiTri oJ tl>« tfietmnt ■wfBiol moN.. TSa t 

6,18,«T, « 919^ m^r. The rnr«w(«l „Ur^l 76 W 

t It dep€-^iii Tftry roncb m tkf> REb-«oiL whethet^ b well will 
(whicli Kie oiadc with K mortar, haidlj- ew sIm now-a^Talt 

anfl ion, »“« block 

which IS blwaji ilsbts to bamw a £mUov, sulwiL ® ^ ™ * wmiij?, 

1 jt4 

^ Aksci called Eanirdfd. 

^ J Tte met «nnu>b kinds of mod luai fw tiia pwpoos, ore AJrt, rfidk.and 
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yoars, though in a firm, hard boII, they may last a little longer. The Cliapt&r IT. A. 
ilypth to wmcrh they arc sunk is of cottrao small, the deepest bot — 

eKCeedibjf twenty feot. ^ Agricnltiire and 

Bemdea thcflc wells is the Jhciliii- and the former 

IS found on the side nf river stremns and jHfjt. and is merely a ' 

ranoty of the Persjan wheel with larger tindAii (water tiota) ; the 
latter is o simjjle but ingenious apparatim by which the water 
to bo raised comes up in a vijase! snsponded from the lono- 
arm of a lover of the balance kind, and its weight is overaomo bv tho 
weight M a block of hard eortli or mud piled on the other end of tlie 
lever. The pole constituting the beam of the lover works up and 
down on a tudo wooden fulcrum placed in a fork of the support 
which is also of wood When the w ater raised is to be emptied into 
the dist^buto^ channel the weightof the short end hohls the vessel at 
the level of the^stirf^e. The manual labour nccessaty is employed 
m smk the veasel m the well; a curiously inverted proceai?, but 
which answers its purpose. The weight is so graduatod aa to only 
just exceed that of tho water vessel when full. 

As to the means of raiaing the water there are two kinds of . T'™ 
wells ; the repe-and-bueket, or cAur^, and the Persian wheel or /»^yaL 
The first is the only kiml used in tho southern port of the district, 
ond up northward to Rathdhanali, i.p,. aeorlv as for as liiunipat 
Then ®mes a small zone in which both efinrsa and ttmrat are found, 
and then beyond this comes the part where only the karat is used 
Both kinds of welU are so commonly known that it Is unnecessary to 
d^nbo theuL There is the question, however, of comparative 
efticiency as regards iirigatfon, on which a few notes may be made. 

It IS not merely the depth of tlia spring level that practicallv decides 
the question for the agriculturist which he shall use. It is far iiiora. 
if not cQtiroIy^ a matttir of custom and traditional babit There arc 
itilli^es in the Khadar, where the water is so near that a Persian 
whee would seem the simplcat mode of raising water. whcr« yet 
trom long hcreditaty use the people employ only the ck'irtd. And 
agam m villag^ea north of Suoipat the water is not so veiy near 
as m>Tii this caiii^ alobo to make the ItartJC specially eligible. A. foct 
'X ^ inore likely to aflFnnJ a partial explanation m some cases is the 
diftcrence m the division of labour. In the Aarat the arduous labour foils 
alone on the oxen. In thecA«r*if, while the animals hB\'ia to work hard 
there is^nlso a go^ deni of active though intennittent labour for the 
tnem The toil of the oxen ui tho Aarat is unremitting, while in tho 
rftrt rsn though the temporary strain is greater, there are inten aU of 
rest while the animala ^ TOmbg up from the hollow (gmt), where 

are released fimm the foo, man driring tho Pereiait wheel 
ordinarily sits on the beam behind the oxen as they gt> round. Tho 
i^ucnce ot the active muscular atrain in the cMrsi' work is seen in 
the well developed sinewy frames of the Jits and Ahira who work at 
this from morning till night, lllr. Maccnachio writes ■ 

tiaiti cl lilt tmL The Mr h ttw whael yli ^hieh il li«, lUe two 
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AmcElture and 
Xive jBtock 


Hoir EDuicb Water M 
Ic^uJred tQ Water a 
gltc^ arts. 


jiucfirtaiii el^ni{?nt in detormiaing the eapply ; Ennther, Je^B ao perhaps but 
fit ill important is the thanilaiicfr flf ttte eptin^ supplT : flJ s water-] fn'el 
which foils rapidly is mueh the same as [F it were originftllj lower. The 
Butulkerof men again at w^rk* makes a difference noccssariljTs and also the 
eisse cl the cAar^d.f A big ono though it mores a trifle more bIsjwIj on the 
whole Yields morQ. Tiie general result^ so for as it goes, ahowj the supply 
yielded bjr a f^iir c^ar§ii to he greater than that of n Persfon whiH^j, 

"It is dtfficylt 10 estiiuiite the quantity of water required to water a 
giVen area, hut at different rates of depth some corn pa rati idea may ba 
obtainol as foliowg^ taking SIO mannds as perhaps the Fairest aveiage, 
Thii^ gives 340 X «r 27,977lba, nearly. A ctihie foot of water weighs 
1,000 OX- Avoirdiipois= fb?, so that there wonld be 447^ cubfe feet near¬ 
ly poortai nut in one hour. At an estimate of linc-hdepih this would 
giTfi ivry nearly an acre in a day of eight working hours. The actual cl¬ 
ient irjdgaied in less than this mnsidemblyi and the di^|jth I should say 
greater.^' 


protcMrEed by a The estimate oF the extont of liind which can lie consideml 
on c averaga. theronghly protected by a one fdb well neceSiSarily differs inversely 
according to the depth nod mpidity of exhnustio^ the supply. The 
Zfiminitdi^s thomsolves perhaps thioh the latter pruot more important 
than the actual depth from the aurfacc. Nothing delights a good 
hiisbandniiin more than a strong eqIIable spring of water w hich he 
can work at for hours without reaiicing it more thari a foot or m; 

jNifti then he calls it i kat^Mia fmni on the other hand he coni- 
plains of gieatljj where the water level sinks sontetimea ns much aa 
six or ECTOU feet in a few hoursL In a good many villages the wells 
canunt be worked COnttiiuoualy all day, rest has to be given to them 
to get the supply repleniRhed by percolation; ten acres on the average 
is perhap;^ a low ef^timate of protection ; the will allow 

this; about cleyen will gi%-e prolvably more really accurate results. 

Clcaaisg^mt well*. The cleaning ont of w^ells dcpciuls much on their position, as, of 
cQurao, one protected by n mosoniy coping (wi/j#j) standing a foot 
or two above the surface of the ground prevents sand and earth fn™ 
fulling im Tfie Persian wheeh which generally has nothing of the 
kind, requires much more attention in this respect than the clifirm. 
The latter, if kept fairly fnllof w'ater^ nceils cleaning only once in five 
yearSp and often not then. The tajsk, when necessary, is performed by 
the ewTicr or bis tenants. 


BiiLkJug 1 w^la. The expense of sinking a well of cotitse varies very greatly 
ac<^rding to the kind of sail in which it i& made and the depth at 
which water is met with. In Snnipat there are three degreea 
not^; one of the Bungar soil ft/arh), the second Is the higher 
Khfidar* the third the land imiuecbately bordering on the river. In 
w^edsin the Bangar, thes5oil turned out Ls very generally stiff 
loam^ with here and there a stratum of l^rnkar^ Occasiotially a small 
depth of sand intervenes, to be succeeded lower down by the Imm as 
above. In the Khidar this soil is not rnmd* or found only in thin strata ; 
the stihRoU is mainly sand Of course thia alters t&e conditioni^ of 
excavation. A common plan of sinking a well is as follow s : The 


* Ouly niifl tnritt at n. tiine' cati W-nrlc at Ih? b’Qcki&tp but mt the IKSV tb® 
toert art jjaEncLimes two. Jnirieiiisc^ tuis &nlj. 

t The sJm ol thfl la rackonnl hy iho ftmaber of mat kit or hami-brMuith* 

it mes^urt* when autjuiwled TertlcnUj. 
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e^h is excavated dowtt to the Epring level; then the ia Cliapter I¥, A.' 

a round frame either of Mvrr, liwom or rfAflJt; the wood is . — * 

^■bout 11 fwt hnead, and a Rpan thick (i.f,, high). The pieces are 
fitted closelj^ tf^^ther like those of a wheelt and are fastened with S n^ n 
nails. On this is built up the masonTy cylinder (^ald or Jtolhi). ' * 

This generally extends beneath the surface froin 14 to 17 hdlhs and 
above it some I !2 or 1 Widths. On tho top of this cjdinder a rough 
frame-work is place^l consisting of four large bcaoiSji two one way and 
two another (dAaVafi,) On these is h E^ped ii p a mixture of mud and earth 
m a make-weight, and the earth dug out from below is also put on it. 

The weight thus accumulated sinb the well downi to the surface or 
further. It is then built up again. The old way used to be to sink 
the cylinder down to the real epring level; but now the usual way la 
to sink it as said befoitJ, down some 14 or cubits^ and then bore 
down in the centre of the cylinder with a balli made of two or throe 
beams fitted together and headed with a sharp point Across this 
balti is fitted a cross beam to both entfeof which is fastened 

a well-rope. This is pass^ over a pulley (chdJk or hhdwan], as at 
the w^ell, and then the halU is alternately raised and let down, sink¬ 
ing down at each time low^er and low^er tili the real spring is arrived 
at. This is at 52 iiaf.hs beneath the surface^ and this point, the 
natural apring level (sdH, is called aceoidinglj bdwanL In tho 
Kh adar water is fbii nd at 14 and the cylinder goes 

some ^vea or eight fmtiis below this point The ia mode by 

the village caijtt.uitcr ; tho magoniy work requires a mason w ho 
is found only in the towns or larger villages. In tho Khadarthe 
excavation is mado by the J^ts themselves In every village are 
several fellows who can dive (^ote iimr), and they go down into the 
water with the ikuasa, which brings up each time enough earth to 
give hard work to some twenty men to raise it upon to tk^dhdr/in or 
platform. The diveta aro of every tribe and caste. In the Bangor 
tho plan used to bo the same, but siiice the canal irrigation has 
tendered the sub-soil percolation more copious, few men not making 
a regular trade of it can stand the enormous flow of water that 
comes m below a certain depth, so that the diver who can work 
in a Bangor gold generally becomes known; he has also the dignity 
ot a special name* SUtd^ They arc generally of the Jhinwar 
caste. They get a^nt 12 annas or Re I per foot of cicasation^ with 
a pttffri at the finish, hor beginning the work of course a lucky 
day is necessary^ The pa roA ft or some other person piasessing'the 
nece^ary^ learning is called in, and generally getting something 
for his pains, cither a rupee, or some meal and points out 

the propitious season. It is incumbent on the husbandman at 
all events to make a beginning on that day ■ if he cannot convenient¬ 
ly spend mii<«h time ho must at least d^not less thmi fiVo hocTula 
with his ktmi The uodurtaking thus auspiciously begun may then 
beintcrmittedp if need be. for a inoutk There is a practice still 
obtaining m sorae parts of placing five vessels full of water on the 
spjt chosen for the weU. After st^ding fora whole night, if they 
arc found full in the morning , the place b reckoned lucky. If not 

1 Whea food U thud (irta ll i, calleij Mha. 
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Cliapter IVp Ml, expectation of good water k unrt^aBomiljla. Some of tlieiii* 
-— telligont however^ doubt whether this ia thoroughly reli- 

rcjisdSiable custom b that of dbtribtitiDg alnis^ largo 
Siukw & w.:Lt or snml I, OD the completion of the imdertakiag. When asked what 
would happed if this b dot done, the mmimMrs reply—^ who would 
onut such a good precaution ? The work of diingcr b fitdshedp 
and thanks ttre reasonable/* The specidatlve character of the risks 
in sinking a well b shonm the proverb: To dig a pond nxjuires 

but money. But Eirea'a aid (b necessarv) for a well'* 

Qcuiju^ or wfctdr. DbtinctioDs ore drawn herOp as ebewhere^ os to the quality of the 
waterp which may be sweet (mithd), bracki&b (malmat4}, or salt 
fimwii/n. or Uuird.) The salt water b of course not goi>d for 
inigatioq; but the biuckbh wells often produce tho finest crojiSp 
nor is tbb g'ood effect confined alone to kderior soib^ On superior 
soil also it la cfCm^dcmi best of all to have the first watering {kor 
or korwd^ made by brackish water^ and then watcf wuth sweet. 
WTicro there ojo two wells within a practicable distance of each 
otlierp the water of both will be interchanged in this way: the 
brackish water irrigating the Inncb of both for the 4orp and then 
the sweet water coming over aU in its turm The reason ^ven 
for this b that the land requires some degree of saltoeas; it b 
alleged that there will be a porceptible difference in the yield of 
tvfo fields side by ride^ one of which has the werfmafa lor and the 
other the sweek The appreciation of salt as a mannro b shown irom 
the fact that it b common to scrape the ground round the dhidf 
and carry it on the fieldSp one cart-load being a dose for two hidid 
biffhittt. Dbtinetion b even made in the quality of land froni its 
tnx-s; the beat baiijar is shown by the growth of dhdki then 
{T^pfa^mia jmrp^rm\ iiJiii liusttylmr; The banm itself is known 
as a salt plant, and consequently the latid near the plant for a short 
time b productive* but afterwards hecomea what it naturally 
would be 

Irngsiibn from Irripation from baiuh b a cbaracterbtic feature in all parts 

Uiidr, of the district lying under or near the hills. The principle b that 
of concentrating the rainfall so as permancuUy to moisten a given 
cultiv-atcd area, allowing surplus water to tun or drain off; and appU- 
catious of thb principle were successfully made on a large scale 
by the former nilers of the country. In no respect perhaps does 
the drilkation of the Mughal Empire show better than in this of 
artificial irrigatbiL In a report of 13+3, wTitten by Mr. E. Battle* 
ill charge of the Najafgarh jbU works, there b an in¬ 
teresting account of two of the largest of the hill circle 
Chhatarpur and Khirki. But there are numerous othci^, which 
only a good local knowledge gives an acquaintance w^ith* for 
moat of them ane in a seiui-rninous condition, and nol a few are 
in out-of-the-way comers* among raviaes or on tha slope of not veiy 
occcasible hills, ^me are evidently too far gone for repair, soma 
are not worth it,* but others almost certainly are. It gives a sense 
of dreary desolation to ride through those gaping holes in what 

■ Tb,re it • printnl mmipiadoi^N en lll't tilbj«ct with OirtaraMitat klltft 
VS7 I, ltd'll 1877. 
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are still mn^ificcnt lini^a of works which might bo so licncficial 
ami rortiiinerative, 

O n the neidi pnge m giron n list of all hiit very potty show¬ 
ing the locality and the area affected by tbem, with some other focL^ 
One or two of the large earth work Jktmfe, and notably that of Tiipat^ 
have been very much injured by the construction of the Agra canal, 
the line of which conics down athwart tho catch basin of tho 
ill one part It may bo noted that there are places here and thcro 
where probably new band^ might be constructed with succeas. 
There are two or three places at the foot of the hills on their Ballab-^ 
garh fllde^ where it is almost impossible to think that water might 
not be thus advantageously stored.* 

There are besides the hill bmtfis in the north-west of Ballabgnrh^ 
the south-west of Delhi^ and the cast centre of Ballubgarh, 
several minor fiuTufjt made to catch the drainage near Dhaiij and 
Pilip hut these apparently arc very happj-godiicky concornSp and 
are not at present of any considemhie importaoce. There is also, 
OP rather was, a Antirf in the boundary of Piigthallah in the north¬ 
west of Sunipat toArfi, which the men of that tillage cither erected 
or* as ^me say, strengthened in the stormy days of the mutiny. 
The canal officciSp on the ground that a natural drain;^ of the 
country was ohatnteted* have now obtained the demolition of tho 
bfind This i^fni did gocicl to tho Lands of Pugthallah by keeping the 
water njf the landp allowing moisture to come only by percolatioii. 

The Nagafgarh jhtl and its drainzigo works am described in 
the Settlement Rep»rt Tho system of cultivation puraued by the 
villagers bordering the jhU is suited to the dreum stances under which 
they ajpe placed Experience has taught them tho level which the 
waters usually attain ■ and with mtemnee to this, tho dispoaition 
of their crops. That ia^ from the higher grounds they obtain the 
coramou bdrdni crops j their cotton is sown out of reach of any¬ 
thing hut oxtraoidiiiary floods' their sugarcane fringoa the whole 
jliS., and is kept accurately a little abovop but close to, the ordmary 
level of the jkU water, so as to facilitate Ihc irrigation of the plant 
without actually aubjectinp it to iisjuiy fr^tmjsiibmeraion; the low 
grounds in the immediato 'Mcinity of the jkil sown ^uth gram 
and wheat, and also the water retires in conSequeaco of &iiig 
expended in irrigation, by partial drainage^ by evaporation^ fee., the 
rich soil laid dry ploughed up, and produces a fine crop of wheat, 
The canal-irrigation b fjerhap the most importani; of all; im¬ 
portant both for good, and for ilL Irr^tion from the Agra canal 
is, and perhaps always will he, insignificantp owing to the high level 
of the land in this district through which it nins. But the water 
of the liVestcm Jamni Canal has for many ycara been a factor of 
enormous power in determining the condition of the in 

a largo and deo^ly populated portion of the district, 

• lit. Mii[yrai[?feia wtilim in IBS* : ^ Sinw Ilut wm wHUihi « h»n tikrti 

E Iatv. likqiu af wWith it i» it prmrl dilSmlt u> ntiiulr. Jfftnj of Ihr nl^ 

nfi«B OiA tit lea'tbwn put iat& llMroq||li rftptir; otli# EwtW^j Ilit 4 botig 

MJi\ flipw *ebniB«« oraiiit^ VB. fnt Htrli er«yt>rta Atmtl kmU m. Im nf 

‘mpM buT^ Vwi at ifv wnd ih^w Iff an ts^rmaf of k lha 

l«&Ht of the dy4rkl of ^ibuLit llwt imjqqmL AeuI v? \um udI dofiv jai 

bi]f irbii cu Ih dofOJF.'^ 


Chapter 17 , A- 

A^cnltura and 
Live-Stock. 


Miner 


jkfl, 


Uaafll-iJTljA^DCL. 
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A^cnltore 
j^ve-Stoct, 
JAit ol b^^dt i 


Nb. 


--^ 

TbEsO. 

1 

i AmbArku i+. 

IkWd 

2 

Ajui^pur 

BlAllAbc*rh 

3 

DjjWAAVI 

l)«Ibi 

i 

; CbbAtiurpuif 

BAlIkb^rirb 

b 

QwdlpibAri ... 

GiArgiaa +++ 

d 

Hmt* KhiM 

; BitIkbgArk 

7 

EbLrki 

B^llAbyErh 

1 fi 

lilBbipAlpur 

Dvihi ^ 

« 

IddhikpLir Mr 1 

tim 


BuwDtiiigAr- 


10 

NuAiu Ml 

Ddki j 

11 

?AtUl. 4.M 

Uclld .M i 

u 

lUJblhri 

Ddhi 

13 

^ulUnpur i 

DiltibgArb 

14 

Tilp*t 

BAtlibgArb Mi 

lb 

TugblukibAl Ml 

BitlAkjt*Hi 

14 

Y 4 lijAiiA£Br MP 

BtllAbi^h ii. 1 


f{4[iuirb u t* Bfum Errfff4t«HiK cnaditLOQi, ± 0 . 


EfltmtiKEAfl In irrii^Eff £15 but thn 

Jihj Ixwn fam^pik, Atid ii TM>t wv^k 
^n. fKt ii |»F^bi[b]y did man* brntm 
Ihmn jctWI, 

AbfXjt 130 liITTVI AFl0 IBiip[lL£i|l.-pd bv tb-H 

■dl^h II 41 Tl^tllilll buLn, Alid tfallt U lEftlilj 

in fplir viipbinir nr4?T. 

SM wtfnft inoi*tflMd by Eki* 

bnt tl i« bKhk*n iw»w,. maA ilioard 
?»at bff rapiiriH^ « it d;*M Wffl bAmi 
ifaiTI 

A nkniil«ii.»q( irnti# Sffl ; 

bTrtfc^n ILOfll TTittla irptlrfh;^. If il \m qnt 
np^imJ, d^tipriui-qlipa ot tbf tt^agliboana^ 
binli il mrlvur 

Another flne ^)tii i tho kndi af TjUi^ 
Toatd beoeBT from il» trpalfi. qjid trilL bo 
hr it* nantlniuii br-kn^n of^qflitinii 

Abriqt 40 iirrvKi bow fcmn * A^b^. ar twitti- 
tAnk, in fnir prMstYAtioti. *jnd lb4re ii □O' 
rli*n» of dAHiH^ 

Thi» lh«nf u, brnkp^, And inifbt wnW b# 

pA^^ J it wniild proTEfll the r^KtEimlioii nf 
rAtinPA *fkd itHuro* OTsr 1 liifK* output nf 
(pmind- 

A rrrj Sna inAfiTnry bnt br^lcwn qnd 

nrslfctoil { BTOuid motiMn ?0(r *ore« if 
lot^kod ifW'r, qnd prwrro mher land trio. 

A flnt^nU poflitpnq tat * Aitii4!^ b4$ hmlirHin 
ii4ir in ibe inidf 1* j; itill OboiMiiHTi Hb<mi 
10<J ooTii*!^ RdTlnoi aro fafiaiiig noM Eba 
bn^k^ murtnry 

A k4^i ■td:vJ nud* in 1001, *nd hn+kan in 
187#* Ni^ nwd to repair it; it ii in « 
»T>a| pbcn, 

A lArifO «ark. bmliMiii. and tint fit t* b# ro- 
pnii^, irAond* MK tnada nm tbit wda of 
tba bjllt, tboj iboulrl bo taiidrv hi^hor up,. 
i. A,, BiQro %a tho «Mi tkati tbifl bnA 

A rarj Btrong vnuoDTy Anwf of afieunt 
B»ke« nnc^ pATtiaily hrnkcti i Oaw it 

wftnIA bv 


rapnifi At deep 


BArtiilly 
difSanU to 
rariwH ba^ fanned. 

A boBif ivpairH by tbff 

totaewKai brrVvn but ivnt mtiobj uid wiTi 
b# Bow dciiibtlifu repaired. JiloiiteM aoma 
*0 acroCr 

A J*rg4i fcaoAl AanJ. laula in IBOl; bwkMi 
bj_tb« lift# of thB AfftA CabaT. It i|pLi 
raoiiloni ■oiro ]aad, but not moctL 
Two A-rndr, oaa an bid nno. Ike atkw nutrle 
in Iftflif krtikon, but naifkt wnll \m iw- 
poirtd. petkapi by tba ttfmfm.Un ; about 
110 Aoret iBrfiqtton^ bj tkam^ 

A bv^Al Afail Efl«do in 1801^ and it^t 5004 } 
npur Sbuko dbjdiiJ U tnktn Imt. 


Irrigation by tor 
and 


Of thfe two ntodes of irrigation, that of flow (for) ia fEU- more 
common than c^f or tilt. Irrigation by lift is more advantageous 
in this, that it implies a ^her loTol of land to bo imgaW and 
a greater labour in irrigating it, ao that as a rub a for vilW is 
hkelj to ^ mono watordog^d than a ddl one. The average acreage 
iintler d«f irrigaHon for seven years in the HJiaH/ v?m 1,617 acres 
compared with 38,690 fOT", and in the rabi 4,54o as compared 


as 
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wUb 33,978 tor. The rates chareed as Snand on the canal vary (Jliaptw IV, A. 

according to the claaa of crop, oa below*: — - 

A^cnitme and 
liive-Stock. 
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The tabular statomont on the next jhi^ shows the irrigiitioa from Canad inigiaied (ltca^ 
the canal for the seven yoars ending 1877-7S. 

Under the new armn^ment owner’s OwaiirW rate hew 
mto is to be iaikon at one-half of 
the dbldnd : and this is to he taken per 
cropj so that di^a^ land vrUl pay 
owner’s mte twice. 

Table No. XX shows the areas PrincijMil dlaplar. 
imdcr the principal agricultural staples 
The reinaiDing acres under crop in 
1880^81 and 1^1-82 were distributed in 
the manner shown in the 

The principal crops of the district. 

With the ar^ under each , aa ascertained 
during the recent Settlement measure- 
ments, arc given at the top of page 1 la, 


Cra|H Add Aifeu 
uiMler Each, 


The 1 


nigpst acreages, it will be seen, aie as followi 

KHA ftrP', 1 


Uijnv 

Sti^rcftne 

Cotton 


florae 

S0.7S3 

2Sp8S6 


s: — 

Rabi. 


Wlieit 

Enrlcj 

(irjim 

Birlej frod ($rtkm 
Wheat fttid Onun 


1.09.223 

44441 

43,266 

33,473 

24.527 


Some crops, such as sugamne and rice^ arc hardly ever grown 
except on irrigated and manured soil, while others are for the most 
part grown on ^ land dependent on nun for its moisture. Among 
these lost are ^djrd, jovedr and ^tamtd. 

The tabulated statement onp^e 114 gives the leadiog facts res¬ 
pecting the cultivation of tho ctiief crops; while a more detailed 
accoiitit of the culdvatiou of melons and sugarcane, both of 
wliich present in a way special features, will be found at page 113. 

..r ^“nEtSoneO la Nn, of mh Septooibw 1 STS, fromGovenuaeaKil Imlia 
Public W firks OejiAjfttnmit* to Joiiit SecretArj to IjciTtraiiiEiii. Puajah. ■.nd ti iihimiLsui 
jn Oucttc. ifo, JpOee.I (if 29tli September 1678, ^ 


TAbnlar itatcment 
of n^ciikomli 
tipcjrAtiQa5 f[>r 
tmIdus tfcijWa 
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of a?m in acres undjsr each crop ai the time of 
SnUtefii^nt Tneasiirement*. 
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1. Tho estirnnteas of unKl 

uE-e ijiveu Lu the following tables arc nut 


l(jo high for good $oil, but are too high for the aven^ of the 

whole district 

Sugarcane is the moat importaiit and profitahle erop of the 
khaj^f harvest in the Delhi and Sunipat Bangar tracts. The average 
acreage under eane in the district for the last ten years is given as 
4,‘HT, The land taken k the best in the village, that m to aay, some 
of the host is taken every year pt k a sign of weaknes^^ of resQureea 
when cane follows cane on the same gmund.-f^ Kor wit hoot manu- 
ring is the cultivation profitable. Cotton is a first-iate crop to 
follow cane4 and then after the cotton cane can he planted a second 
time if manure is availahle, otherwise wheat will grow weU withont 
it It is not usual to try for a ra&f crop when cane is to be planted 
in the spring; if this m done tho latter will suffer by being planted 
late Ratooning {lea%dng the roots to produce a second 

crop in the sueeecdmg year, called muHdaik) is uncommon now% 
though in old times it waa often piactiscd, Tho change may bo pat 
down to the decreased fertility of tho soil^ or» os the 
themselves say, to the increase in resources as shown m tho 
greater power to buy seed, and the greater number of hands avail- 


Chapter fV* A* 
Agriculture and 

Cropft nqH.l ax4ni 
|]q4^CJ1£1]» 




■ Mtp Enfet h p4!^aiit of ctJtivaLioa in SbJhjthinpiir CBercnnD 

H^portur S. \\\ P > 1574. Vol. I I f . Ko, i, 

t ACctinlifljj to tho rhTiqo ; ^ To p]mt COttfitt nf lei- eottoH onif rufArtam. a/ier 
to uttend to otber advicep ih™s iH™ tliLn^ mb n house/' 

t So the rhyme ‘'*11 oottan folUiwii awci no Imre place will remalD," 
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able for labour. There are three kinda of sugarcane baown in the 

(i j_ Ldirt —said to be the origioal kind, and considered the 

best na no inaeets attack it This is the only kind actually uaed in 

the district . . . < ^ ^ 

( 2 .J —very productive and white, but u the ffttf is kept 

long it gets woriiw. and it is weak also in the rains, and sometimes &lls. 

—^white and productive. Good for suckings but 
sticky. Not so subject to worms as wiiro^f. 

Pav.’ndci, or gnnna, is distingnbhed firom the ordim^* sugapcane 
by its thickness. It requires more water for its cultivation, and gir 
is not made Irem it Its only use in fact—often a very profitable 
oue—is for eating; it is sold in the bazar at prices varying from \ to 
1 or even 14 auna the stick. The kind first sown then 

soratha, and Mlrt last Miratt is quickest is springing. A speci^ty 
issjud to exbt in WW that it can bo reproduced from any knot 
of the stalk (tjandai). whereas for niihtti and nontt/ut only the (Et)?> 

knot of each stalk will do, v • i«.- 

Sugarcane for seed is put in clamps (Injgfutva) in i'ha^, 
where the earth keeps it moist and Ilresn, a damp situation being 
considered good. V^at is kept in the house is fr>r use, it 
does not keep long. The ploughing ^nerally ln^ns in June, un¬ 
less there is a crop tried for in the iiMn/ nrecechng the cane crop. 
If a annwwitiV lias enough ground, he will avoid doing this. When 
the iharif crop is taken, the ploughing for siigareane begins in (Poh) 
December, and is continued at iatermls according to leisure 
an<l other circumstaiiocs, the number of times varying from five to 
twelve. The first two ploughinga may well be made onedirectty after 
the other, but the Bub 3 e<[«cnt ploughings should come at intervals. 
For the fimt ploughing, either rain or a first watering (paw »tad or 
necessary. Sometimes the land is dug (wiih afaisfor 
ktM) for the first time, and this is fully equol to two ploughing^ 
No aish estimate of the cost of this can usefully be mode, as it is 

never done by hired labour. ^ **!.>’ 

The quantity of manure used is very huge; from three to an 
four-bullock waggon-loads go to a faicftn frip/w*. This at the lowest 
issrimatc, gives a X 3 x 4 X 20 maunda 288 maunds = nearly U 
tons to an English acre. The znjninMn urge strongly, th^ without 
such manuring the land will not be fairly productive. The Ume 
fur putting in the manure begins in Magh, and goes on to the end of 
Phaean, and sometimes even after planting. After manurmg. the 
ItmT is ploughed, unless of course it has been sown. Ploughing 
takes place in the e nd of Phagan (February, March) and may 1» 
continued through Cheyt, but the best time is the beginning of the 
latter month. Water is pven before planting, h urrows are made 
te<mlarly along the field, and a boy follows the plough, puttiug m the 
seed pieces of cane (gandirt). which must have one or more point* 
in eaSi piece, horirentally at regular distances,* usually rather lea* 

• The way oC ealeutelioj? the dutsnee ia hr the ooii^r of pwli^ 

tnr hoiillM’). iD & >ij* • ( 3-6 «t ■>» KnfiU»h lood}', WiBtt baadlH * 


Chapter 17 1 A- 
Afrlculture and 
CcJtivAtion ot S5H 
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Chapt^rv, A. than a foot dong the farrow. The seed-staika are taken out of the 
A^eultare and “an cuts it np, or mther two, as one cannot do it well 

Llva-Stocfc. ^one. Anoth^ ^aa it to the plooc where it ie put in ; four 

There is, Wv^r.no 

order to get the holiday food, which t$ gi»fen on phmting day. The 
food coi^ists of nee, sugar, aud ffhi ^d reixtUa ofth4e and 

in the morning, and gaea on ull it is done. Three voko of 

S t?n a day. One yoke ploughs, 

rad the other two follow with the sMgd (clod emsher) ^ Water 

ismren a month after pirating, and, iftho mins are good, three 
w^mient watenngs are enough ; if they are not, ai umy as fivo 
mybenecess^ at inter^ala of a month. Cultivation of ^jie by 
wUl-un^tioii IS not uncommon in the Khadar of Suninat but is nib 
n^idly ,f ever met within the Delhi Ui/t^iL In Bollab^l there are 
t^e or tour plages which have it Delhi, too, hafsome in thj 

in^ daj!*'may water i %/ici 

’^P: number of times dcDonda 

much on the ch^ter of the season, and varies from five to pi^ or 

L> w^ planting, A mari's 

V ? ^ ^ Pwt at three fri#«ws, W^n the ™nes 

m ^ gcncrrily tied tether at the top. Cutting bSia 

m October; It IS a practice for Sindus not to fiegiu till ^fSiZ 
D^hreh, Hired cutters get lU 3 a month anftheir ^ W 

the snmvwirfi*. unless lazy, does much himself in tbi» &T' ^ ^ 
waggon should cart one %/.«’« crae in a W ih 

do «hc, .o.t p„b«blj Lido. C. ^ bytj,fu“Z.^ 

Ra 5 per higfut, but m some rillagcs it goes even un to S n * 

sHi;“r^S;E€E“!:SSr 

the Irad was left fallow it is called tapar. * “ 

The eipcnscs of oiltivation may be thus summed no — 

JlooBhia^ tea timea ^ ^ 

W^Qtipg ■“ 10 0 0 pukka BiijT^A, 

feeftJ a n 

Ifrlgntjqn 

J;riceo[wiitcr 3 ' ^ p 

of watiircDiuM i o n 

Hoci^ijf ” 

Tjrin^ up rau^ie 
CiittinjjT ftnd ilfipjiini 

(cfltjm&Eid) V u 

>*1 Tho ^7 ? 


IQ 
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ns I„M di>wii in a Jia# 
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sairtQ as in Shiihjchanpur;* tho namoSp too^ artj stmch alike ; CMpt&t rv, A- 

is thG iiiDi itSGlfpWfljfA ia the borkoutal boom, lAtk or 'niohan k the 

pstio, and (instead of ’matiovi) k the diagonal sjp^ 

joining the Mtk and the Idth ; bdnhiiid k the piece (not notetf in cultlTution u[ 

Air. Butt's description) which springs up from the hoom, and to- Su^niKyuafl. 

ceivea the lower end of the vik^ikri. The five pieces, thcrofore, 

furm an irregular pentagon ;tho standing upright, tlio 

working on its outside edged horizontally, too stands 

verHeal to the pwif/i at its further end | Iri^ni the uppr end of the 

ba ftkmjrl springs the mdnkH inclining to meet the /a'^A, w htcli also 

works slantingly in the tuUia, 

A kijUiii complete costs Ek 80 or Ha 90, or e?en more, the 
work being made as durable and thorough in every respect as k 
possible to the not iiiconsidetable slall of the local car|]eiiten 
The often breaks, and must bo replaced at the cewst of a nipe. 

It is always made of Mi'ar, The wages (d the carpenter 
who looks niter the kolku are considerable.f The produce 
of about 40 bi^has of sugarcane k pressed in one iolM ; 
a good many proprictora unite generally in working lA They 
bring their cane themselves from the field, and put it together, reckon¬ 
ing their se^'eral shares by the number of oacen they each luiva 
A iotki lent on hire k said to cost Ik 7 to the hirer, but it k often 
moie than Urn, The men who owm the cane, almost always 
own the oxen that work tlio !Foiir kinds of work 

are dktingukhed in the Two pindiaa put the short 

cut pieces of cauo into the and take 

out tho cane straw khM ; one mau mlievea the other at this 
iLtduous work, w hich h also rather dangerous for any but a left hand¬ 
ed person. Wages Es. 10 to Es, 15 a month. Tw^o 
w ho nook the gir. Fourwho keep up the fire, and dry 
the kh6L Two Trmitdyas^ who feed the phuh^ with cut up canes^ 
put into a bosket The man who sits on the pwift, driving the oxen, 

13 not a hired labourer but one of tho pn>prietoraL Two men are 
employed with each pair of oxen. The suigorcaiie is generally cut 
bv the proprietors, or by hired labourers at tw o aimos a day cojch. 

The htlk'i goes on day and nigbtt but the workers are divided into 
day and night batches, A liuitJia holding twenty sers k filled with tho 
pressed juice in about an hour ; and the oxen do this twice before 
they get token otf. The juice h throw^n into the kSnd^ a large eorthen 
jar. From there it k put into the iarai or cooking cauldron, and is 
Doded slowly till it becomes pretty thick* luid then it is put into 
a second vessel smaller than the fimt, and the boiling pnjcesss goes 
on till the giir becomes thick and consktent enough to make the 
or ^ur-balk These arc alw^ays four sers each. The place 
where the cooking goes on is called a It k mernly a 

thatched shed with a hollow fionr to allow of the jtoArt/s being placed 
in it, and undenicath tbetn the cooking-tires. Molasses (jv/o), and 
coarse sugar («Auj£w) are not made in this dktrict, or if made, very 


• Hec foot note to piiffe t 

t Siucc tliEa wnfl written thii! i>cw Iron patented by Tbiia*on And ^3ylne hi& 
obuined smat poptiliLrUy la Tbc dlMricL, Its «u[i^Eioritj ii ikLoutUAl on all 
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fruniat OAiattejr.'’^ 


A^cultnrie' and 
Live-Stock. 
CukifAtlOn of 


CultiTAiion of 

JUaldieft^ 


ChApteriv. A. rarely; ,t wou^d of wurse be a more ddicate proceaa than tbe pri- 
mitne one above deaenbed ; yet tliia too requirea cam If the 
S s|wibthe Qir anddimiBisheB ita Selims value 

Debdistnct^rgoca toBaghi>at.Bi^^^^ ^ Hiair, and twS 
and Fimnpur Jbirka iii Curgion. The zairUmidT gecendly maimed 
hM ^Tir-niakin^ hiinacif, and there is no commonly fooeived^te 
of sale, but Bagbpat rates more or less influeaoo the market Them 
of fia in Shibjehdnpiir. The weight of juice 
turn^ orit <xsnmoaly ^ of the ifuga^ The lAlmw h userl for 
bunting in the ^; it is ^ for nothing eke; and from the juice 
i of ita weight will turn out in ff£r juice 

near DelhT Z ^St^vate'd on the sandy soil of the river side 

i eith f “*1 oonadered good is d^mat, (U., do TmiUi) being 

,*='^ltivators are chiefly tenants, such ^ 
Hal a, Kachis, Mallahs, and tihaikliB, but in some pbeea nronriphnrH 

ally m w^ting, is made filing Esl 5 to Rs. 15 pefa^ as 

Manure is ^nght at a rate of Ra. 0 per^OO bullock loads 
Dc M !h^ the field kwrVhm miles from 

from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 per 
you Jo^lfl art required for ao acit: of lund Thp r 

per acre therefore k Rs. 9 for villagesUthin two frem Delhi 
and Jram Ra 10 to Ra 18 for vill^es bovond this, 

field the manure has been brought to'^tlm 

an?™ cultivator must buyp^/a bundicss of g„as^ for^e^c^ 
ftud screen for the younEr and tendt^r pmn «-:ii j. l- 

^ io - acre a bundT®) ^Lg ^ t1 

a hundred Tbs screen is called taota, and fence 4 /m^ Pita a« dnl 
m a Imc at distances of three feet yard square, and li yard in dentlf 
It IS not easentifll to have the depth so ^at but as th^ aanri -u - 
the side it is generally done" The^k l llow? S 

the dy,m<d soil above spoken of, wWeb is firend sonS,« aM™ 
Eouiotimes at more than this depth. On everv linp iht. ^ 

shick in to protet it from sand blown in by the wind^^^^hen^he 

Jem, and a hoiW bed {iAdonldi is made in the centre o??hVn;7 

S^^Uor^rL^ f r O''® iyi 

d g^X lor it Kd. I -8 at & rate of four anoaa i>er heatL Th™ ^ 

0. S t ^ feettS 

fW * should sproat in cTefy tkdo^iJld' whert; It 

does notj fresh se&d3 are sown. ' '^nens it 

Ep!r.dth5^1“2?rjd “ p'lw ■ 

ting L dry^ ThTSop k not 

-vta , tic UboS,f 
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manage for onsa^ina day genially by digging iachd wi,\h ot. 
the bank of the nvtr, and then nsi n& the dAeniti or waterW by 
hand from earthen vea^ls. The crop is gathered in May and Juae^ 

thieves, 

bi^d and qna^ped Jackals and wild pigs arc fond of melons. 
Fi^ are bt, chiefly of the useftil grass, which, having done Its work 
13 thus deposed o£ If the cultivator docs not watch the crop hira^ 
self, he kee™ a watchman to do so at fis. 4 a month. The ™t of 
the mp nndinmine realized from It may be reckoned at Ra SO and 

cultivator is his own chautidJr. tbo 
m ^ured to 42. In the villages, at some distance from Dcllu. 
R 6 must W add^ to the cost of manure. On the other hand 
bud mmch villages is obtained at a lower rent, say Es. 5 ; while 
near l^lhi the rate of rent is often Ra 10 per acre. Tbo income is 

<tod June as in Jlay the fruit is less in 
quantity but de^ m pnee, wbdo in June it is abundant, but fetches 
only a Jawer pnee. 

together cultivation per acne arc abo w here 


5raniir^ 1 so limuijji 

Btiwl of jnraiHt (pula Idm} J ,0O0.„ ‘1" 

Ijihour for digging piu,« 

Bam 

LiiIiqut for 

LrtlMkiirfor Hi 

Labour fur GIJid^ up pit# and #preidini? out t!ic 

, . 

. . 

Watchman j" 

Total 


Jls. 

10 

7 

0 

D 

0 

2 

1 

10 

a 


A, 

0 

0 

B 

S 

fi 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 


P- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i} 

0 

0 

f> 

0 


60 2 a 


l^blc No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in lbs, ner 
^9 P^cipal Staples, os shown fn the Administration 
tteport of 1881-82: The avemge consumption of food per head has 

foodgrj; 

by the ppul^ioii of thedistnet, as estimated in 1S7S for the nur- 
poses of Oie Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the ma^n. 

The flgiii^ are based upon an 


Chapter TV. A. 

A^culture and 
IjTe-Stcrtik, 
Cultimion. lit 


ATmi^e jrifrld. 
Pr>i3acSoa And 
comumptiDa qC 

ftMll grALos. 


Qniai, 

i AiErfflul^ 

lOfiitA l^taftnruEi 

Tdu]. 

Ihf*H4r CTlUi — 

1 ru\»m ^ 

1 

4lT,3*a 

*ss^;q 

tio.4sa 

i 

9T\%n 

I 3 SM m 

LfieiitT 

TtTj.SIF 


estimated population of tiOS.SoO 
souls. On the other hand 
the average consumption per 
head is bebeved to have been 
over-estimated. A rough esti¬ 
mate of the total production, 
1 * . . exports, and imports of food 

was alw framed at the same time j and it was stated (pS 
131, Famine ^Wrt) that there was an annual deficit of nine lakhs^f 
maunds, which had to be supplied by imports of wheat, gram, 6«>, 
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wMivTf* ricflp from Gurg^iip Ambalap Amritsar^ Miititli 

Bohtak, Bhawfiiii, and KainAL The mteB of prod^Cfe, as ascertained 
partly t>y eipeTinjcntr REtl partly by the opinioa of the most ititelli- 
cent aamlwMsrSj arc ^vcfi aa Appendix II to Mr. Maconachic s 
Settlement EeporL In the table at pages 114 to 110 'will be found 
other estiiuates, which Mr. aiaooiniohie considera fairly correct for 
soil, but loo high as general averagea He writes:— 

“Tmkitig the nreiage of all uatimiites ohtnlivcd durin;? the Settlertient^ 
njid checking tliein by my own knowledge, I should give the proJuca of tlic 
principal cropa per aero nfl follows t — ^ - 


Ci». 

EsEH:^. I 

Gigf. ' 

Basl 


Vnilt^lKd. 

1 IrriaKt-edi 


1 ,r# 

. CotloiL 

?S0 HWI 

u 

^40Hn 

m ^ 

, »» M 

110 

wiiMi „ 

f^Hirky 

fi-EVm _ 

Ufcd«J A Opmti 

1 WfaiHJI A Qrmm 

410 

.7 

484 „ 

MIS, 

i ttO HPni. 

3W Mn. 
a»rt twrm, 
NUvm. 


“ The above 1 bclicvo represent the average crops ef the district 
throughont. Hf counao on some Uiula the wanund jmd irrigatc'd yield ol 
wheat (for instanee) would bo luuch highar^ It might be IB or even 20 
nmnnds^ but sneb a yield is exceptlonal, and nuj gencrR] estimate bundeil 
on figures approaching this would be utterly fBllacious/’ 

Tabb No. XXII shows the livestock of the district^ os returned' 
in the AtkDinistratioii Keport* But see below for more acciimtc 
£gmm 

Cattle form an imjjortant feature of the agricnltiiml economy* 
of the diatriiCt. Ao ordmary Jat will certainly have his yoke of 
oxed aad a cow or buftbJo, or both. A cow gives eight or ten calvc^^ 
one a year; and n buffalo will give 15 or more. The cattle are 
milked {dvhna) at sunrise; the vessel (tUhn€) either of earth or 
of pital is put up in a niche in the wall and some two hours later 
the milk ia warmeti up to boiling. The slam comes up, and then 
the vessel is tcd:en off the fire and put away for usOp but the cream 
fwiidili is taken away. Ohi is made the next day in the chum 
fftiZ/waml}, the milk being curdled w ith a little Buffaloes" 

milk is considered richer and slixjuger than cows’ or gnats." Among 
buffaloes one of a bMrd (dirty grey-brown) colour is the Ix^at, 
though it is rnre^ its milk iflconaidered eapeeially nourishing.i" 
Cattle are taken out to graze when the sun gets up in winter } in 
the hot weflther buffaloes and bullocks arc taken out in the last 

* Ad eld is ^ 'CEthcr iht □(£ th.^ H nffwI r* ^ miiyHSQify top o-t fhc 

(la lW«Sfl«7 in lima of dJtMighiy ^ 

f TbW flic s?i¥ciml “f S Vmy hllonuitic kind, which tkt(t expLai ncd I*J 

thk. As tor tb^ruTiCy of thr dklaiLr ** eI baCffllOp a WORIIIU with tko hflir on thu 

top of her kcauh ^ wintfif rain in Puhp tkuM may be, bat nucly.'' Tbi^a again as 
to tbo Etrtflgih nE the noiii^atisuaut oC ilu diITIl. Two nicn nm wroiltug 
(uui otift tannUnsly cbflUcDgci the alhcF to on *^havo you bq^ii drinkifl|[ Uic 
millt of a bhmra culotirtid biifla£>;i Ami wi to tbo value of tba animal, when oi mnn 
la on^ry wiUkOuiacauai:, of bia rofeaiuioDtaai^ **luivu I corned uET foUF 

&AiPri btiilaio 7 ^ * 
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watch of the night (pfi^r.) Sheep and ganta cannot feed when Chapter lY, A- 
the dew h on tho ground; they get w'orins in the mouth and feet^ . t— 
Water ifl given about 10 o'^dockH pnd again after this toward aunsot; 
they come home before the ann goe^ down. In the cold w eather Xar^j^tcick. 

winter h gcuerally given only once, as of course thirst is less. The 
following statement shows the number of homed cattle, shcep^ goats 
« and mares in the district aa compiled &om the Settloment State¬ 
ments :— 


TI-ILUEh 

' Cbae. 

1 Oltftt , Hh—n. 

«iii& 1 kii^ 

Owl*. 

1 

TVT4b. 


GhiijviF PAiKir 
BinckF ... 

Onkri *^bk ... 

1£}i«ft(lrKl .... 

E<iH 

T«r4t 

SL4i» 

t.iUS 

i,&ii 

11.403 

Ki,aii 

8^700 

3^im 

ll.COff 

413 

WO 

41? 

Itl 

114 

l.iM 

SDA 

H8 

m 

I3H 

3# 

' 

SJ.»I 

7.?U 

14.117 

KPua 

57.T7S 

ai,[ul 


J.»? 

14. SB? 

SOI 

i>u^u* 

DiEJEX, I 

Ehidiir BiufU 
Siicig4r u« 

|slh*r 

Kofcf 

Kiiudrit ... 

ToffeJi ... 

l,™ 

rxH 

MSi 

l.TTi 

<J7f 

ir.ciff 

0M 

l;«4 

?M 

IN 

K 

fin 

1 

1 

1 

m 

»i 

Jt4 

114 

41 

4S 

49,SV4 

lo.sia 

7.1rf4 

a,t4a 

iWi 


4.4U 


IjOeS 

l.flW4 


Klv&ltftT »■. 

iMo» 

17,847 

3aj» 

4.S>t11 

9,4i>i: 

3^31 

4,01 

1 s;a 

i 3Ti 

Sl,«17 

74.1M 


7f,SU 

"^SpUCl 


ua 

: 

, Om:UPT. 

Ob^ITFI' ... 


1,09^191 1 Ifr.Sia 


3jm 

3,43, 


III ooimection with the subject of cattle may be noticed tho 
custom of mrd Tlihdhid. Rord Is a disease of the cattle, as bad 
as cholera is for mem To do away with it a rope is tied across from 
one house to another at the entering in at the village ; on it a piece 
of w^ood and a are tied iu the middle, and 

underneath it a plough in the grouncL A weed^ called bha iTim-ffif^al, 
is burnt like inconse in a fire i its Eniokc is put on oil the ouimalg 
of the village; it either stops dbcaae or prevent it; on tht> rope near 
tho chapni a ret! piece of thread and siipdri (c/Jtalm) is fixed; on 
the day of giving smoke to the animals they eat stale bread so ae 
not to %ht their ow n fires. Neither is grinding hepd throughout 
the village that day, which is called ^mtd. All Hin du 
observes the cerenionyi and so do Mu5almiii& 

There is nothing worthy of particular notice about the horses, Bnrcdln^ ope raUenor 
mules, of the district The style of mare possessed by the 
better class of ^amimldrhj^ improved since the appointincnt of 
zaiiddr^, and there arc some pretty animals, chiefly brought in from 
Kaithal and Patiala, ridden by these men, and the Suniimt 
have some good tnorea In all perhaps fiO mares might bo found 
fit for bmn&g, Morse and ranlc-breeding, hovreyer, are not much 
attended to, though there arc signs of the possibility of awakoniDg 
interest in tho matter, if it were eneigcticajly taken up. Some 
of tho mores oie taken to the Govemmeut stolUon at Patti Kallyauxi 
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Chapter 17 B in Kamal At present there are only one Government staUion ho^. 

- and one donkey^Uoii, at Molarband near Badorpnr. and at bikn, 

both in the BalJabEorh tnitsfl. These are under tlie tiionagcment of the 
cSSme Haupper Stud authorities The breeding of OKen and cows is chiefly 
Breeding flpeffttion. BianoRed by the'Brahniniii* bulls (locally termed an^urand 

though in one or two places HLssir bulls imported by GoTomment 
have been let free with good ^ect Rams are not of large size, some 
of the best are uacd for fighting. There are no burse or cattle fairs 
held in the district 


SEOTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 
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tnei Aod 
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Table No, XXlU rIlowb tho prindpul occirpations followed 
by niEle3 of over 15 years of age aa returned at the Census of 
1881. But the figures are perhaps the k^t satiafiictory of oh the 
Census Btatistiiis for reasons explained in the Census Keport; 
and they must be taken subject to limitationa which are giveu 
in 6omo detail in Fart TI, Chapter VIII of the same Report- The 
figures in Table No, Xilll refer only to the population of 15 yiiap 

of age and over. The figures in 
the margin show the distribution 
of the whole population into agri¬ 
cultural and non^ngricnltiimi, cat- 
eulate^l on the assumptiozi that the 
aumber of women and childrea 
depeDdent upon each male of over 
IB years of age b the same, whatever his occupation. These figurea 
however, include aa agricultuml only such part of the population m are 
agricultiiriists pure and simple j aud exclude not only the consider¬ 
able number who combme agricultural with other occupatioTiSy 
but also the much larger number who depend m great measure for 
their livelihood upon the yield of agncuUural opera tiona. Mom 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will 
be found at pages fi9 to 78 of Table XIIA, and in Table XTIB of the 
Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, how¬ 
ever* are esceedingly mcomplete. 

Tabic No* XXiV gives stn6stics of the mnuiifactures of the 
district as they stotfid in 1881^2, aud Table No. XLVA gives similar 
figures for the manufactures of the ^^iunicipality of DclhL 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling* Principal of the Lahore Sohix^l of Art, 
has kindly furuLshed the following note on some of the special 
industries of tlie district i — 



Ta«D4. 
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|C0a-A|ci£iL]lilr*l i 
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The repat^ition of Rellii ss a mnnilkcturing centre ia pcrhhps greater 
tliaa is wuTahte^l by the aotaal state ol the milustries new prncti^d there. 
Mnny of the trades for which the city is fstnons, like* those of Lucknow, 
Gal burgs and Hsidsr^b^L (S^cccsn) Are relies ol the ^lasalinaTi Courts, 
and only preearion-dy HiirriTc. Nearly all are nowj so fntr ns their 
profits oTfl concerned* in Hindu Imnds. Bifore it was s Mogtd capitnl 
Delhi WU 5 n Hindu city; and it would seem that in wenLth and' in eocinl 
and {Kvliticol infiuenoa tho Hindus are reaqEutQg i\mt Ancient sway. 
And the tcaOcacy ol iJic leading castes in modem times La mor* 
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townrtl.^ tJAJfl aa a means of acctiiftqlatlng trtcmejF tlirni towards crafta^ 
nian^lilp. So ^rhUo tli« city t5 groTriiii^;^ and must frotn its poaitiori 
cooilntio to grow in commercial importance, it is doubtful wbetJier the 
artis by wlitcli it 1$ liistortcally bnown are equJly flourishing. 

The jewelry of Dcllii was & IsTotirite theme of the early European 
tmTellcj^s who visits it* There ia now but little scope for the 
sumptuous eKitrftTagancefl of which they wrote, such as the peacock 
throne and similar works ; but the tradition rr-tnains, and one of the 
special ciEcellencea of the Delhi jeweller h still his o>ft 5 uiiimato sfeill 
]u moulting and arranging gemsj sometimes o[ great prk^^ bnt also often 
of liitle intrineic raluc^ so as to [iroduce the greatest amount of artmtic 
contrast, richneHs and ranety. In these days this bmneh of the art onen 
practised on a large aud costly soale is confined to amnller articles of 
adornment. Tlio tJirone, the helt^ the Klipj>erj the Bp^r* the sword, the 
elephant homdak and goad are but aeldoni merited with gold, 
enamels and jewels as formerly ; and moat Anglo-Indians Imow Delhi 
kwelry as an aasortitient of lockets, ring^i, cros&es, biwelets and nccklaoei, 
as EtiTOpaan in their details as in llieir purpose. Art idea made for 
Wealthy natirest area when they ptoseire tradliicmBl foms^ ara grow¬ 
ing noticeably neater in exccutionj with a neatnees that counUs for 

nothing as art, and more timid in desi^p while there is lens rariety 

of pattern than formerly. European designs are growing popular, eape^ 
cinllj among those native ladies who haro ^me under the influence 
of niiiFsioiiBrioflp or indeed under any eilocational influence. 

The work now prodkiced for native coarts is hnt scldou seen by 
Enropeans, and it is impossible to form a correct estimate of its ralue. There 
is no doubt that matky costly articles are made* and that Delhi workmen are 
freqoeiitly employed at distant pin ees resetting and repBiriug such nbjecta. 

Tho^ telegraph and the modem Facilitice for travel Iikto brought 
the precious stone trade of the world together in a way that is surprising 

to those unfainijmr with its workings. It ii uoWt as 

a somewhat secret brandi of eommeree. German JewSj tTainad ^ in Pans, 
nrif perhaps the most promineni and leading dealers. There is searecly 
a weddkikg or an accession affording an opportunity for thu sale of 
precioua stones thut is not telegraphed to PBri^i Tondon^ St. Petersbnrghj 
Amsterdam, Berlin and Vienna. Delhi and the re^t of Indin are now iuelod- 
in this secret syndicate, and arc petiodlcnlly visited by dealers wlio conio 
and go nunoliccd; so that Tavernier waJ hut the forerunner ol a stimssion 
of jewel merchants. For pearls, Bombay is a great market; but ovou there, 
one of the leaders of the trade, PannialJ Lall, is a Delhi man. In erdoured 
atonea this city has atilJ a coi^sidcrable tra<l:e, and the greater part of the 
Ttdaable find of sapphires lu the CasWre teiritoiy has been absorbed by 
the Delhi jewdlere* Most of tbeffe men aro in the bonds of bankers, or 
iierhaps more correctly they ore t/ie agents of bankers. 

The banker of the East, it is .'unnecessary to remark, adheres to the 
pnictiees of the guild that are compatatively neglorted h? the great nioney- 
dealers of Europe, find counts jj^els amimg his means of trade and not 
inerelv fis objects to be kept in a safe. The name of the actual workman 
Dcver appears in connection with tlie iikore costly articles of DehU produe- 
tifjo , t^omeof the most skilful are Basel to be men of extravagimt habit^^ and 
fill are eiiliiely in the bands of tli& dealer, who keep them practieuily en¬ 
slaved by a system of ndvancos. This Indeetl ta the case in most Indian 
hfindicrefts, find tlie astute HinJii-iJofilet resembles the Lrondou iradesman 
in his efforts to efface the maker of the goods he sells, md to pose as 
the actual producer* Even mimature paint ing on ivory, which would be 
fiupposed to W an art whero the name of the artist is ab^Iutcly essentiidj 
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ia siimJ t€ be in tnanj Cfties pfCKlucod by qnite otber men than tJioa? wlio 
signtbe pfetua^s* 

Eoflmdling on gold as an (iccwsory in jewelry i3 here pradiseilT and 
it n[:»t ea^y to di^tjngiiish tlic Delhi work Froni that of FToypore. 

It i« impossLlla to gi^a any tnidwoTtlij as to Ibc taIoo of 

articles tlint might bo dassed as jowolry* But it must bo conaiderablOt 
siucu tliorv aro DcUu jewcllor^i | trulesmeo who &dl Delhi waros, in every 
large ioym. 

As to the objects pimluccd^ there is ^cnrcoly snytbing called jewolTy 
that canuot be imitated at Detlii; add the Ooutiuuai passage of tonnats lieis 
created a demnnd lor vaHetiea oF nativ^e work not strictly lielongiiig 

to the hH!iil[ty| as well h 3 for artEclea of English style. Massive ring>s with 
ono precious sione set in strong open work, and altnati as well finklied as 
tbnse in a Bond i^treefc window^ arc now as freqn^nt as the rings with several 
stones which arc perhaps more like the true I^elhi notion, ^lany o| tliesc 
nre tastefully arranged and Bldlfnllj monnteth The embossed Silver work 
of Madm^T 'vith DravIdEan igures in relief, known as Swnuii jewel ry* is inoro 
Coarsely imitated. In the best Madras examples the figures are entirely hand- 
workcti^ hut they aFcoftcu mode at Delhi by dic-stamping^ ofterwarda chasdl, 
Filigraiu Los always been nsed as an accessory to mnro solid workf and now 
the lightness of Genoese or Cuttack articles is^metlmcs nttcinpted. Silver 
and j?ilvcr gilt wire woven into a kind ol matting paitcra ia opplied to Iselts 
nnd bracelets. All the raricCieg of watch chain arc imitated, and sojeio adop- 
tatlons of native chain a have been done. The patterns of necklaces worn in 
thu bilk are now regntarly wrought at Dehli. In gold^ suites of amethyflt| 
topajc,^ turquoise and o^er stones are made. The gold framework 
k £01110ttnica twisted or of work. This Inst k one of the oldest anil 
most characteristic Ionns+ The name is taken from the pretty and 
eweetly-scented flower of the Avi^ul or i:iitcrr (ulcmria ^riiAjcw) which is 
a ball of delicato yellow filaments^ It ia nko called iAdr-dn?-, or thorn- 
work. Convex form?, as the centros oF brooches, the Fringing balk set rotmd 
nilniatun^, nrustnddod over wi th the minute gold points, each of which^ 
with a patience and delicacy of hand tliat deFy European imitailnn^ is sepa¬ 
rately ^dderifd to the thin plate base. Good:, s*>ft gold done is used for 
the points^ while the base is of slightly inferior inctaL The an ides are 
hnklied hj being placed snio a sharply acid bath, which piroducca a clear, 
mat-gold bloom, that does not long survive wear md tear* Blajor MeSIahon 
says that Tanons castes wore ornaments of thk sort heforfi Ira unit ability for 
objects oF Eni^Ikh nse came to notice, A bolder form of siiiillar wort 
k called jpdirw, and k based apiKarcnfly ou tbo fiur. (Tlic cal 
trap of TndiaD and also of medlirval European war-fare* A ball 
studded with spike# thrown to imp^ide t!i& progyciBa of cavaliy 
ia olao called a ff&km.'} This is worn by Jat men ns an earring, and the 
same treatment k applied to women's braedet. Among other patterns 
proiluccd by soldering small detaik on a base may be meiitione<i1 n ro^ pat¬ 
tern oF minute flowem. Tliis k common all over India^ but is yjerhaps most 
perfectly done in the red-si ained gold ornamobts of Burmab. The niiniatunu 
paintings of Delhi are freqnently set in gold cable twist patterns as bracelets* 
necklets and brooches* Small plaques of Fcrta1;(^arh enamel, a semi-transln- 
eent green inemsted with tiny gold-chased patlwrui of figura and animnls, 
are al BO, with true and fake avanturinc, mountea in a similar way^ Thu 
almost invariable featnre of l>elbi work is a thin i/ilwU of gold immutted 
with better gvdJ, or with Stones of some kind and iFterwards filled wltli hard 
liic. The enamel work is often spoiled by being done m gold too thin to 
withstand without dibturtiou tbo heat of the oiumid hre* 
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Juwelrj, 


Anatlier siwctBlitT of Delhi is the incmstalion of ja^e, with tHittems of Chapter IV, B, 
which the stem work is iit goli anJ the leat^ aiul tiowers m gamets, ruhi^, 
diamonds, &e. For ^mtiplea of the best of older work ™ now go to tlio ^ 

great European collections, where are objects of a siw and teanty now Mldoni Conunercft- 
met with in Indift. The montK|>i<w^5 Cif the hilts of swijrds nml 

diiccors, this hciiils of walksiuj-eAnes, md tliooiirioTistcTiiicli4ikc htnidleof tho 
attain'* or ftyrfV* bUIT, also called » 

'brooches for EnllsTi wear, the nsnal application of this costly and teantiM 
work Each individual splinter of rnby or diamond may not be intrinsi¬ 
cally worth very mncli,huttlic effect of eiich work as a whole aofienvory nch. 

Tlio fflunHsm iiror jewel-setter was fomterh often called npon to set stones, 
so that they coidd be sewn into jewelled cloths. For this purpow, as when 
tho sterno wju to bo inemstod npon nnoth^r, 03 with minute dLuniDtni^ nr 
wiirla on liirg¥! pfArnets^m eonimoti Delhi form, or on ImIc, no worka witli 
ci^ld foil and a of aaiall chii?pl'likD tools and fine agate burDLsm^r^. 

The opon work claw-aeltinga which leave the uadcraido o! a stone clear^ 
hare been copied from Emopean work. There ia nfi dod_^a of the Kurop^ 
jeweller, @ach as tinred foil hacking for inferior stones fitiing two 
aplints of fitono to form one^ that ia not known to the Delhi workmen. 

These rtfid many Other tlcvicos they have ne( learned irom EaTOpe^ for 
thev are tricks of the trade common to oil lajiintncs. It is easy to find foult 
wkh a certmn quality of fliiusiness and Bometimea paudinesa m 
the articles unfolded day Ly day in hotels and d&k htingalowa all over the 
country and exposed for sale in shope. But nnw-n-day^ jkwplo will not pay a 
Hnflicient pnee for gcKid work. The <!ondition 3 of the trade, too, would 
to bo fatal to the prmlnction of such niastcrtiieces ns we read of and soiuttinies 
jin.l. 111 former times a good woriinmn with Ms family was dependent on 
the court or on some Wealthy noble. He was often harshly tieatiHlt and 
though he was never snfferod to want, he seldom iweiTcd what wonld now 
bo considered a fair equivalent for hifl labour. But he ^ wag provid^ for 
whether he worked or pSayed^ and plied his task with a leisurely conaidei^ 
tion and care which la now impossible. The wonder is rathi-T* when the 
rapacity and also the expenses of tlie dealer or middleman nre taken 
into consideration, that go fair a raluo is giTen for the money epent on 
Delhi jewelry I 

Turning firun jcwclty pmpr to BUreramEtba' work of the larger sj|™siuUhs'wotk. 
sort, it is doubtful wlicther so much a now aonc ss Formerly, and it would 
seem thut Europeans who spend much money on mw and other po» 
cups and simiUr wares From England, are scarcely aware oF the powers 
of native workmen. A large nod bold treatment of silver is a tradittoti 
of Indian work, but it is only now coming into favour among the ailver- 
STiilths of Enmpe and America. Tlio artistic roughly^jhiscUed silver of 
Messrs. Tiifany of New Vork, which was rcckowsd a novelty, lias some 
points in oommoti with Indian work, especially in that it was not 
liktvmost European work, teased with a uniform high finish. Largo 
hooiah* ebaacd and perforated with elaborate garniture of open work, 
rililfniM covers, ami chains with pomlnnt fishes and other funoifol Arefo^wer, 
aikitora* or drinking vessels for wealthy Muhammadans, spice-bnxes 
or pan Jana similar to the Familiar ciopper p'indba, models of oookifig 
pots for wuldiiig presents, and owns tonally for wealthy Hindus sneh 
BBcrificinl wares as the or ball of Shiva with a canopied arrange¬ 

ment for dropping Ganges water on it in worship, or ^ the areiii, an oval 
yiarerii that repriHents the remalo energy, aro the principal objects now 
m^e. The cAa/ero or metal-cbasi?r carries on hia trade seporaudy from 
the smith, who, like the btacksmith of the Sifilkotand Gujrfit doniaseencd 
work, confines himself to [urging and shapiDg. Ikuteu foliage like 
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tliflt vt Cntch wrongLt, mnd the eoperfi^al eiigtATbg of Eagiiah 
eOrer plate fkilfally imitated, 

No workmen are more caTefitl than Indian gold and silvoramitha 
in the handling of the pre^iou^ metals. Aa they no benches, their 
hling^t eaiinot be preaeiredp as in EtiglLsh HhopSp in a leather apron 
lilted to a drawer ; bat they 0lo on a wooden atandard (M»fcin a large diah^ 
and their ^iiiall cmclbles for caftmg aro moat can^fQlly handled. Yet it 
pays some people to bny their aahea and sweepinga for the sake of finch 
gold and silver ns they ma? yield. The leading snTeramith of Dellu 
presents hiato the po(»r of hifi cafitc, and & respectable snm is annually 
extracted from the nduse of his shop. It ifi not ofioo that beaten eiiver 
work of the boldest kind i? seen in promH of exeention. That k ia 
fiay the embossed plates of n silrer the large cartouche-shnped 

pendants of the nocklacea wilh which the elephant is adornedp the iitate 
chairs made for R^jAs and chiefs^ abd similar objects^ It is impossible 
not to admire ihc boldncs* with which the metal as handled in many of 
chase works^ bnt it must be admitted tbat when new they are not free frotn 
a loach of vnlgarity. 

The steps ol gradation from such work to Ihc ornaments in common 
nse arc realty \ciy slight. There is no difference in the proecsses or tools, 
and the silversmith who shapes the for a native Imly^s heft^l doefi 

lint give it niDch higher finish than ihc elephant pendant receivesp In this, 
as in the goldsmith^s neater craft, the die or fJtsppa is greatly used with 
a notable economy of labour. The ornament represents in many caeca 
merely so mneh mnneyp and neither the owner nor the makcTp who is 
D^ually as much shroU or money-lender as craftsmati, cam greatly abrmt its 
form, ^tany of the forms^ howeverp are lieautifnl^ and few are entirely 
without iutercat. At Delhi a largo Taricty ia madcj because the women 
of Bajputana, ns well as those from the nearer distiicts, arc now customers. 

Large qunntlticsof sham jewelry made of brass, coloured glass, and ]diu£i 
glass with tmted foil behind it, are sold. Theae preserve the native forms 
of earriflgfi, brsceLets, and head omamente, and are of ten very piretty. Year 
by year, howoverj a larger number of Euiopean imitntiona arc imported \ 
notably large brass beads in open work rudely counterfeiting tiligrain. 
It is not always easy to eay in £nch things where Germany or Birminghato 
ends and Ddhi begins, for the Siam pod tinsel settings are eoitibined with 
wirCp silk and bead 9 in the most ingenions way^ liU the completed omauient 
newmblefi those made in gooil mstenalfi of real native wiirk. There is 
no affectation^ however, about the omainent^ cost in zinc for viiry poor 
people, where the workman ship, though folio win g the forms of silver and 
gold, is rough and costless as the materiaL A considerable amount of 
tajEfl is displayed In the fttringlng and arrangeEiient of small cidoured 
gloss beads. From one shop the writer pnrehA^ netklmces of different 
patteiTLBp some in beads, olhere made of seeds and snitable for ^c., 

others ol lac, coated with yellow foil with come* alto in lao, hanging to ihem, 
and others In wood. Ko two were alike, and the price asked for the was 
two rupees. To a natire purchaser it would have been lci?.s. Nowhere 
can so much bravery be bought at so cheap a rate ; ami froni ihu proverbs 
quoted by Dr, F^lon about Delhi daudyism, it would appear that cheap 
huery is a ‘note" of the place, 

rhe coppersmitlia arc no less skilful than the workers in silverF In the 
Lahore and other copper basare, visitors arc invariably offered real Delhi 
{feycAie f and most of the aniiths from oLlier places admit tlmt they are 
not so skilful with the LaEnincr and stake {tandin} as thma at Delhi. la 
shaping a circular vessel of changing diameter they tind. it nccesaaiy to 
solder pieces on | while a good Ddhi coppersmith shapes the whole without 
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xt. f'-f SS 

nKKUirtion too ol atnsU funtnaticlo/a an bm^5^ roughly inwly* b\%t oft ii 
■ * *rKft nRLh'p iin>rrT-iio-r<ninil seen n-t mIom furntjKea ono ln^^^Kl| 

'"'T'Z:, iiL tl*. ami toy «s«l»of »ll sort, nro 

Tsdr Tl« best HinJii’soeriacid braw i^l 

ftiiil BrindBlrtin, bat niniiy afn now inaJe at Uclliii. ,, , iji 

wUb lids perr^rateil in Eoliated patterns and Inroislied witlisfa^sUd 
i.;i>ii n^mll mirror is fiseJ,«« fsTOurilo passeasioiis ot nativo Indies, 

s?K ‘“S' 

r,ortant condition is that ther ?W1 cost tbe importer little. ben 
Lrvidfiilfe nmbrcllns nm nnpp1[«l at ton sMilingnadoz^ a nwy ki iriiagin- 

pocket ^^ S 

buttons Binl other raiieies o£ CJeruian small wnroa wLicH nre sold by p^llaia 
SiriniSrU^ nlllarffe towns and at sli fair, and conntry solo 
Eutln'rines, nrt! about tbemost iiiinatc and least oMllyobiccto known m 
trade. A creat part of thcao thbifs are id plain Iinj'liah_nlera rubbish, 
Bud I ho wonder la that tliey dud purchasers at any price. The workmen of 
l>ell!i, it must be confessetl. are tlieniselces apt at this sort of 'J 

wonld occupy much space to enumem^ the trivialitiea ol local prudoction 
aTTin^^il Tfiff FaiLe 111 lU^ ChAntlni tliiSUiKi , * * « 

^ ortlnfnilismadc here, and tinted sometimes wuh coKw^ 

vamisli ■ it sorrea as gndd tinsel. A surface of w^ co cored with tins 
mpLt^rfcij'ana thm paintt-d on iti [nlM^ patterns a f^^^oiinte fom 

of dccomtion for doors, some of which am to be found tn the fine 
im. ti.d rLl.^a. 1 ' Tiurtia of the city, Gcnn.^n orsulufl^ howevt-r^ is ihbiIi- m 
many ronas, and Imported at so cheap a tub?, that this trails is scarcely 

'‘’‘^'Vnfrtrtftrplate ami common glass nre silve^d in the 
mereury and tin foil, nnl the dlgca arc often bevelled and «vt by 
w.-irkiiien with the aid of oonmdain ^towder. Many of these looking glasses 
nre BioantiHl in a gaudy stylo with bordem of pninlcd gias*,^ and an amiijj^ 
mLrhr^hich thJ stand s flat- GW bangles ntc said 

to be nimle. They are certainly sold lu Urge tjoantitic?. -,1. r. 

Lac bangles iiicrurtwl witli spangles in stamp^l nfiidiw and with beads 
are made in Urge uuiuliers. Some ate coated with tin, giuund snd applied 
„aiat and tlieii coTererl with a tinted vnimlih, s mcdhcKl of “ 

inclolJie glio*™®'' which is ciiaractemstic o( mony 

^^""*lwry^!ng‘ is pradised by only one or two artisans, li U ii^ 
wissihlo to praise the camels, eiephanls. bulltwk and figniw U'ro 

^ie. They are not equal to the JluKlieiUla.1 wm^ Combs, pa^r- 
Sves and Other small objuets, often omnmeitUd -ith the figure of a binl 
IrTrforaied in gsomnirie oi«ii work paiterns like tliow of Amntsat, a« 
also made. Bat the art cannot be said lo Bounsh. . . rp, 

Neither is wiwd earring a prwpeimis or popular busineM. Tliere are 
some particulaHy fine ciamides ef oU doors and doorways lit the city, hut 
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nothing ot xnj importaiu^ b nf>w piiodnctrd^ It hna been demonstrated 
howoTcr bj Cof. ^ontjgonierj H cm ter tliiit, enppo^ing a detiiand were to 
arifle, there are carrorB eafp&Lb ot nvKlIInjg iha old worki That gentldoian bad 
tho doors and cairon leainscot ol a largo mom prepared mider kb ^ilpenn- 
tendenoe. The result wa^ sncDasfulj but the completed work Jmd mom of 
siORO tlian wood treatment. 

Stone carnng ie not Tciy oxtcnsiTdf practised, bnt there are immo- 
roit^ c^jimples of modem work which show a high nvorago of cxoelLenco. 
Tho spandrels or Pni4foF doorw.tfa seem to Lb the faroarlte field for 
tine stODo-carrerb art. Tho foltagOf ns in aU modom work^ is oxcc^sitoI j 
Euaye and flowing in line, and somewhat tinj in detail; contrasting in 
this reepQCt with tho sim^deT and more rigid lints and scantier fonua of 
the ornament of the- liest periods. 

In the open courts and larger rooms of the bettor class of native houses 
the pilaEters and arcades Hre Wrought in plaster work^ whloh^ thongli Late 
in design, b pretty and tastoFnl In execution. The notable deterioration 
whieh has taken place of late jenrs in the rd^' ftiitirfM craft h attributed 
hj the Workmen theniselves to the inlroduettou oF the rery dllFerent method 
of treating waU-snrfnces nece^^nry For Our large English bnltdings, whero 
immense stretclies oF wall have to lw> covered with plaster as economically 
as possible^ A skilled workman will tell you that any eoolj ean learn to 
do each work ; and as a matter oF fact tlio greater [tart of the men emitlojed 
by tho Public Works Department are Only promoteil labourers, and very few 
of them are capaldc of wr^rking out snch details as the pendentivea of 
vaults or the foliated pilasters and «! 3 /Ara£t of the apcadi?3 which are uni¬ 
versal in the work of fifty years ago. Even in English bungalows built 
at that periodj the nattve fancy, though evidently ill at ease in oar vast, 
rectaiigtiUr d-ome^tic barns, broke out in quaint panelling on the walld and 
in omamentod nioniel piecjos. The Urrack and the railway stitlon, however, 
bare now effectually checked this; and the ruj mUfri has learnt how to 
ctsmbinp ihe worst aad least durable plaster work ever^Tonght In Indli;^ with 
pujtj utilitarian hideousness. 

iXibli jiottery, as purdliascd and Understood by Europeans, b a craft 
of recent origin. F<ir many yE^ars large jars or for native 

doniLcstb use, jars dF a smaller size for the pickles atul preserves which 
are specialities ol Hebli, and small or inksrnnds, have been made in 

a rough sort of poretdain covored with a glaze. Tliero was no specimen of 
the ware in the Punjab ExhibEtion of 1804^ and no Doticc was tok^n of it 
by Eiinspeans. 

In the writer, passing through Delhi, pnrebosod a number of 
thc5e jar^ and look them to ihe Loudon Exhibiiion of 1870^ where i}mv 
fine texture at glaze^ n roughs duok-egg-Hke coating, was admired by 
ceunoisfrenr^, nritably by the late Jlr. Fortuny, a celcbrat^ Spanish painter, 
then viaiting England. (Due of theae articles by ihc way happened to La 
tiiarkeEl the native namo lor a jar, auil was afterw arils des- 

rribeii on a masenm laL^l os coming from. Mukabun, a port on the Burmeisa 
coast.) 

nee that time new fonns have been suggested to the potters. These 
are nHKi!y flower vose^, ehu^ult, mrahiMf and similar decorative shapes oF 
IndEiin or Pershm character. As UiLb application oF pottery is cutirely new 
iri this ]sart of India, there are no traditLons bo be interfered with* Lack 
ol eoterprifio and ignorance of ihe possiyUties of the art hove pn>vetiEed 
It from being largely deAViopeEL Little has been dono to meet the demnnil, 
and nothing to anlLcipale ofEtimnlAte it* The workmen have been draggF^l 
into notice with apparent Teliictanee,, and do uot cvnlioliy accept 
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opnnrtiu)iti» of mating money. Bhola ib the best tnown of the Delhi Chap ter I V, B. 
pocteRi. Anotlier member oF the family wiis somo ymrs attracted to 

and irorka in cylinfotion with ihfl School of Aft thorcj wheft? pottci^ 
el^ilur Its to or body and t*ut decorated with taoro fikiUj la 

ware, from the Fact of the paste ” being an nrtiflcial one, i fl^ 
cnniponQd0l of ponndcil stone and gum, and not a natural eUyi^ hai to^ M 
in iiionldsp and cannot be freely handled and made m great Tnnety 
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of form on the whecU ^ 

It is curious that so little has been done to imprOTo tbo paste, as trno 
China clay is found not far fn>tn Delhi, and is used habittiallj by the gold 
and aUversTniths for their crucibles. Mfn ifflJlet of the GeologiCfil Sarrey 
writes : Kaolin b obtnincil at Kusseempur near Demi from n deconipo^t 
Emtiite. The rock ia elutriated^ nnd the washed Knolin mode op into sumlL cak^ 
which are chiefly use+l for white-washing* The hloe and white Delhi pottc^ ta 
ppTViahly made from the same nialerial." This snnoiM 10 a natural one, sihob 
C hina clay, aimilarlr procured and preparedp is nsi^ m nnd China 

for pnltery. But tlio Delhi pottery;, in slackly bnmt eamplcs, is almf^ 
pure sand, nnd can bn lubk^l into holes with the finger nad where the 
glaw does not hold it toeather^ A mixturn of the Kaolin with the 
pottndisi stone ought to result, i! it were gafikiently fired* in a good pOTo^ 
lain. Afl It is in some of the best pioeea* the " bodyis semi-translu^nk 
Bine nnd n pale-green jijo the colours used for detraration, i hn 
aru poorin d<Hignp and tliongh the general air of tho product is delicate 
and prettv, it haa a somewlmt sickly quality* happily describe^ by a con 
noutseur as ^'anieinie" when compared with the fulness of colour and 
lichnr^ of pnlterm of i[ult4n ware. t j 

The potters of tins latter pUee, it may be noted^ are Muhammadane* 
and of TCiy diffetent uncial standiii^ from tlio kumbhar. The Dollu potters 
am Hindus, and proballF of the ordinary kumbbur or potter easte* ... 

In unglaaed earthun pottery, them i9 not much to note. At fair 
times Ihdhrproduee?* perhaps a larger Tarlety than is ^ ™ 

those protesiice toys and fignrines, which period scatty call fortune inrcn^ 

tion of the rM:u ter and notably add to his incomo. Here* indeed^ as the 
ciiT [3 mgardetl as a place of pleasure, their sale goes on all the year 
It is at fair timea that caricaturo portraits in burnt day, rudely pam , 
ar^^ pn>^luced ; and Btoriea are told of too sensitiTc cml oEfiwrs making the 
nottefs' fortunes by buyintj up libellous mprc&entationa of their fcatUMs 
and figure. This toy trade, popular all over India, is Uie r^t (tonr which 
the remarkable figure modelling of the North-West FrodncK has gmwn* 

A skilful toy-maker. Hem Singh, produces models of eonkea in 
cotta, winch are caWully coloumd from the plates in Sir Joseph faymr 9 
Jhanafopftidia and other works, and sold to ciril officers for uso m 
offices as a help t^jwarxls the identification of snakes for the dostimction ot 
whiidi mwnpls an? ofiered by the Goremmenk The modela are wautEfully 

made and eolonred. i t 

Another recent tragic, which seems likely to be popular m its hnmblo 
wav* is bosket-making. Tiffin l^skets, work and tt^able^, ^aiis ana 
other articles* are now made iu split bamboo with bands of coloo^ spltn . 
The work is fairly neat and strong. The basket-makers call thenisefes 
Kdinuts ; but as this is the answer most Hindus of low degree give when 
Bilked to whnt caato they belong, it need not be taken very aenouftly, 
is not usetl, and the Chines* basket-maker* who gets the lest wor o 
Calcutta and Bombay, does not compete with local labour. 

Anvmg now trmlas may also bo mentioned the growing use of natir^ 
made tin ware* A great number of tin-liueJ packing case^ aie importe , 
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uilI hi 3 re oa elB#wliere thej put to use. Bqt the "DelM tiiamen Heem 
to lie mere iikilM than thoae of other regions, md amoog other ihiXig^ 
their tin Lanterns ni»j befipectalljr noted for nnnanal neatness of iniikOF 

Seal-engraving is an art which ^ owing probably to the imds^al fl It dj 
of two genenvtions of engravois wlm worketl in tbo Bariba^ conswlerod 
to he a sfieclality of Deihi^ All tliat can he done in Pereian letrer rutting 
on seals is done here^ but there haa never been in Ittilia any good intaglio 
cutting as it is understood in Europe. It is endous that which 
excel in minute work should have so completely neglected tins forni ot 

Paper oE the usuai fibfotjs ftttd rongh quallly is made in the city, nnJ 
finds ready sale, It is good oE its kind. ■ j ^ 

Connecitod with the gold and silver wire trade about to ho fiotioal m 
detail, is the constilermhlb? trade in embroidered shoes for which Dt^Ihi has long 
been cclebratod, Tlio variety ol patterns nnd shapes is remarkablej even 
in n country where phantPJS/ runs dot, [Nothing could be prettier or moro 
dainty than some of the slippers, (nfewfiaa matle for native Indies^ wear } 
eniVfoidered with seed pearls usuallj fdae^with spangles nud every variety 
of gold and silver thread ; and EnUid with reel, black or etaendd gmui 
leather in dscorativo patterns. Gilded and silvered leather are ftlso used* 
Scunetimes ^old and silver embroidery is worked on cloth over a basis or 
lefathi'r. Men'’s shoes are often no less elaborate. In 186+, aeconlitii; to 
Mr. B. IL UaJen-Powellp Delhi exported shoes to the value of four lacs of 
rup«M^s yearly, it ifl probaye that the trade has greatly increased sinoo 
that time j for the railway has opened new markets^ and shajieiS unknown 
in the Punjab are now umde, the Marntha shoo with a henvy, eleft^ 
liToaJ toe, iiiueh tnmod np. Engliifh forms sra creeping into nse, No 
suiuptimiy regulation to restraia extravagance in gilded shoes and onforeu 
the mei of plain black leather could be half so potent, aa the nnwritteEi 
ordinance which pennitd an Oriental to retain a pair of patent leather 
boots on stockEnged feetp and requires him to doff shoes of native uiako 
wlion in presence oE an ^gUsh superior. In timo perhaps tliO preference 
bur European foftns consequent on this oidinance may tell on the Oelbi 
shoe trade 5 but hitherto it cannot fairly bo said to have dono It touch 
barm. _ ... 

Tujuing to textile fabrics^ in spite of the laif^ inipcnistion of pieoiv 
goods from Earope, one of the visible signs oE which is the busy pleco-gooda 
off the Chiudni Ohankp there is a considerable cotton weaviciLj 
Industry here, aiid and d^puiifos of local make are largely exported* 

n band-loom weaving is dying, whicbi taking India as a wholej wonld seem 
io be the case, it must be Emitted it is dyin^ hard in the ruujahp Tho 
fine muslins which wore Furtucrly woven for the wealthy still survive. In 
the portraits of ^fughal nobles^ as in iLLnst rat ions of popuinr poetry, 
figures are coliALandv reprewnted atl^red in mnslln so transparent that 
the under garments show clearly GireUb’h. The oftr-repeatod story of the 
Empenif who rsproached his daughter for bciuj! imperfectly clad when she 
was Bwalbcd m many yards of fins muslin, is qnoW as a proof of tbo skill 
with which Gij^sanior webs of cotton were pnxiuccd. A market for tliesn 
Etiii^ muslins has now to be sought in nativo statesi and It ii at Patiala and 
Nabba and in Hajputana that they nre maitily disposed of. Cuiupareil 
with the hulk nf tlm Enru^Hean impDitatlons of ootcon goods, the local 
production, however^ is hut smilL Some fancy dyeing, including thu 
curious knot and stripe dyslug in which p^terw are preduckl by tying up 
minute pocket a of tbo doth with fine thread in ainipla ijruouientjd for i* 
and then imumr^ing in dyes of different colour^, la done. 
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Thp ruplH dpTelopmcnt of tfi& wheat tnvie has pireta a great imprtUH 
to the of gtinoj bags—s traJo which is cntirelj new AmJ sUimly 

□tilitAhan in charactef. 

In popular e^ttmntion Delhi Btanda pre-eminent for ita lighter and 
more decorative macLofacLTireSf such o5 jewelry and embroidcrj. 

Tho embroideiy in which ^Id and ailver threftd nre n.scd commer¬ 
cially the most important. Trne ^AjnrA-AdA* I'tks that of Benanw nnd 
Ahmednl'nd iti which gold and silver threads ate loom-wronght, us net 
made^ the closest approach to it is the whole of the Panjah l»cing the gfld 
and silk-wyiving of nnd Babiwalptir^ and the gold and silk belt- 

weaving on a Ftcmt watp of Ainritsar. According to hlr+ Stogdon^ C,S.| 
who fumlihpd some Talnablo and trustworthy notes on the geld and silver 
wire indostdes of Delhi to the fte^iort of the Internal Trade of tho 
Punjab, 1981-82, it is calculated that about r>D,ODO souls aw employed hew 

ill thta Add its kindred trades, and that about 8^7jDSO milea of silver nnd 

sflvcT-atlt wtre are annually produced. Much of Dtis ia u^jed for ooveriiig 
Alik thread with nilver or gold, when it is called white of yellow 
The purity of tho metnls u§ed, wMch in fonner times^ especially at Lahore, 
was the subject of stringent regulation and surrcillahce both on the part 
of Govemnient-s nnd the guilds of wire-drawers, is now necessarily left to the 
cxi^ncies of a trade in which cheapness is yearly growing a moro ossentiai 

condition. A sort of assay, however, is consequent on the demand of the 
Municipality for oetroi dnty. Mr- Stogdon thus deKnbea tliia part of the 
business : The Municipal CommiltM havo estahllBlicd an octroi station 
In l>i?lhi. To this station tlie £y^drj> bring thiur raw matercal to ba 
melted down» and the oiiLotint of duly payaUa by Diem depends on the 
quality of the ii]got they intend to turn outi The scale is as follows ; 
Gold kandataf Dc. 1-8 per ingot of 75 faia§ ; silrer He. 

ditto ; sham gold, 8 annas per ingot of 75 fcihtt; ditto Hilvori I annas ; 
Jt^jndah laflf (lialf silver lialf copper) 12 aiinaa per ingot j sdter wire, 
Diree pic per /o/u. The htfapdrt presents bis silver and copiter to bo 
weighed, and on payment of the duty a receipt is g^teil to him, 
De then takes his metal into the station and melia it down in an 
carthem cmciye^ calli^ kathahy in one of the numerous -compartments 
set aside for tlio purjiose. From tlic cmcihic he pouiu it into an Iron 
tnonld called r^ya- The bar or ingnt of silver and copper when thug 
melted down iS called ffuliL If it is intendenJ to work gold le^ 
into it, it is about S inches long by incheii sqnare, Tho ^ulU ia 
then made oi^er to the 

It is icajwly worth while here to follow Mr, Stogdon or Mr. Baden^ 
Powell p through a careful de^ription of tho pnxHjasea by which this 
ingot ia Rrst gilded and aubsequently drawn Into wire. Tho ^ chiel 
difference between wire-drawing in England and India lies after all in the 
lack of machinery in the latter country. There isp however, wonderful 
delleacy of handp and skill that enn only he attained by long years 
of practice in some of tho proeeasos. The datteiimg ol n row of sIcndGr 
wires with a hammer as they arc drawn over a tiny steel anrO, into 
minute ribbons nf iqitiJ width p la one of those feats of mannaj deitoriiy, 
the exceeding ekilfnlness of which a bystander am only^ realise by 
nn attempt to Imitate it Siimiarly nothing can look easier tlion the 
covering of thread with these minute ribbons. The thread hongs from n 
hook ill the ceiling and h wound on an iron apiii-dle. The workman gives 
the spindle n quick twirling motion by pas^ipg it rapidly under the palm of 
his hand over a sort of greave that covers his thigh ; while the ihifad is 
rapidly spiuningp tho gilt wfra is applied- Tho workman’s hami, accom¬ 
panied by a glistening eticak of goldj travels rapidly up wards wUli 
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no ftpp««nt effort, Mi it l«ir«, tlis perfectly 

poU^vciib wiled; 1.0 »ilk «l.Dwbff m; no anerei. 

The exceeding tenuity to which g.lded sdver can bo 

yet retain an unbroken Borfoce of gold hns been contjnunU, 

upon in all accounts of wirfiwd rawing* It does not pay to 

ti^el so fine. SilTor unforlunaiely will l^ar the odnuxtuio of a 

able quantity of copper without losing eolonr ^’ 

w,d Delhi JtBfffJd/iJft contains often more copjwr then the 

bargdned for. The Tarions qualities of gold thread are 

at a glance with perfect accuracy by experts. I haw often faded 

to assort a series of skins according to tirtir TcJoe—a task winch i 

easy to any gold embroiderer. It is evident from a t«dition men- 

tioLl in Sir. Griffiths’ catalogue of IVouibny contributions 

International Exhibition, J8«4, that the mauufnrture of gold tlunei^l w 

of aonio standing. Jlr. Otiffillis writes t Ahmed iliSl and Sumt workers 

state that thrir anceatois came from Chnoipdiiw, and that the craft wa^ 

originallj carried on hy Mnaalniins at DchVi and Agra, ^«der the 

patomaj^ cd the Mnghid Government. A trillion is current that a 

Midsmith from Chdmiidi.cr went to Delhi and hap^ned to see gold 

and silver thread, and wanted to loam the art, but could ^t no iniortnaiion. 

Feigning UindneBs he got hiniBclf employment «a » c»*r f*’ hainmeT 

the^K of silver. There he teamed the art of gilding and 

wire to the required thinness. He afterwards op^ed » 

in his native town, whence the pmeeas was caitjcd to Ahmad&lAiU 

Paithan in the Sisoni’s territory, Surat, Veoln, 

Thiil storT ij told, mutafU ot iieorly e^‘t'T;r skilled han 

existence', but it seems to show that the art was unknown m 
the rich Hindu region of Guterat. 

The gold thread work of Gulburga further south was also Muham- 

fuiid&n. So it Rppenra likely tliat th« ^*rly ifinilu d^ilizuLtciD* c^neeraing 
ihsi £[]lEiidotiir3 of wkkh so wush. li&s been written* was iimocetit of i^oldeu 

*^^^ EiDbrt>5dm on leather for shoes liM been mcationwl M ono of the 
nsw to whkh gilt threiMl is pat. But this is only one of many Aa 

cold thread k not easily work^ on tlifi needle, it Is usiiallv laid on ttio 
flurfsoc of tho eloths to U oraaiiieuted and tacketl down at interrida with 
s atitch of silk thioogh the fabne. To do thk couveuiendy that om 
haudisfrwtopiiS thofodon whkhthegnt thread ss wound, wliib the 
other alltches it down, a frmnw is nocosaary ; lieuoe ^oid emliroideTy is cnJIed 
karcht>b, frame work* But this uain& seems to u^od to ihstiujiui^li 
moTo partiealarly th& largo einlxisi>ed work familiar in Stato clejihatit 
jhooh, and the Hke. The riiioflt eTniuples of ibia work mmt he 

sought, for in native iSiatesand in Eun>iieaii muMutua, and it is but seldom 
that large and important pieces are now irmughlH Iti caaoa where the whole 
ef the field la to be covered with gold work, a stout cotton doth la atictchexl 
on the frame. Oti this the design is drawn by the and the parts 

to bo raised are worked over with thick* soft cotton, dyeil yellow* pasieil 
on the surface from a nsh nnd stitched down at each paaslug with ordinary 
iM'WLULg thread. The centra Teias of leaveg and other forma are marked 
with stitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thus produoed in thick 
cotton thread. Over these forma the gold and silver thread is laid, their 
linea following aometinsea thcw=e of the cotton underlay and gonietimes 
going in op|>oshe direct ions. For the groundsp varieties of bajitob-worls 
and herring-bone stitches are adopted; apan^Les and linea oE twisted wire 
Mulma are iutroduced to mark and relieve the lending lines of the pBttetii. 
Several men work at once on these fabnee* and they are not ao long in 
oxecaiion m* this description may seem to indioate. The sheen of the gold 
threads interkced in difoiunt diiwlbna aa they cross ovoi raisod surlaces* 
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pmlawfl a. brUliEuii ami in lar^ pieces a gpl-endid In cases wliere 

c«l'jured silk rcli'ct b boMored witb. ciabroide^ of tbis kindj tlio 

velTct issaw'ttOQ Elrcng cotton cUitb, hhlI during tlio work the parts to be left 
plain are kept cartjfnlly ccveined up. In the same wtif capa* cnsliionSj tea 
cciaiea anil nthor tiiJies are wxi^ugbt : but as relief ia not alwavs noecssaiy 
*5 in large tbione clotbs^ elephant bonsmgs nad tbe UkCj ibe forms are 
not always embossed in cotton. 

A pretty Trariety of gold embroidery wliicb has becooio popniar of late 
years is called mipia workj because of A sliglit resemblance to clakonn^ enameL 
The outlines of foliage are dene in gllttbrend, but tbe leaves and flnwm in 
brightly oolonred silk^ On a snitabie ground this work is ^ery charming. 
Table covers^ panels for screensp mantel-piece borders and Dmaments for 
brackets acem to be tbe fftvemrite objecta. It mnat be admitted that Bombay 
nnd fcSindb run Delhi pretly dose in bkunri Mm (filled in work)p as they call 
karchoh \ but ibe largest Bombay-maker, Daudbbaj in the Kalbnded road j 
“cmpitiys n large number of workmen who are priiicipaUy from Delhi/" 
Since the world of fashion has decreed that gold nnd silver embroidery^ for 
many years considered theatrical and pretentiouaTi 

beaut! ful^ some excelloiit work lias been pro<liiced for laflies' dresseSi The 
shapes of tbcAO change so qnickly m tbe western worlii* however^ that tUo 
Delhi artisan has scarcely cotnjdotod a sMrt or a dicBS front when it is 
hopelessly out of fashion and useless. 

Strange forms of byegone periods aro Blill adhered to^ euch aa 
the opem-doak and locaelj-litting jackets with Ofw^n sIccTes, 

Borders and tiimmings it is being discovered are a safer field for the 
oxerdae of the art. A very dainty sort of ombmidery h worked on net, 
and in this case the gold thruail ia not pa^l but mu through. Gold spniys 
arc also wtoHsjIiI on wliito muslin with an efiect similar to that of 

tbe well known Lucknow work. 

The variety of embroidered caps workini for the bettor clasgea of 
liatives in real gold and silk^ and for those of lower dagree in tinsel^ is be¬ 
yond enumeration. Many shops are devoted eiedualvely to the sale of 
caps. !Kautcb-woitieu'& dresica are often irininplis of gaudy and gilded 
brtndery. Weddings coiisunie a large anionut of finery^ and on holidap 
and at fairs gdt lace, real or false, makes all the childron gay, 

A large quantity of gold and silver thread is used bj the ne^hfihand 
in iho manufacture o! snakes and pipes. This is prettily variegated 

with coloured silk, and no small skill and noatness am displayed in their 
plaiting. The pflfHa or f makelfs work up a great deal in stringing 

necklaces^ bead ornaments and bracelcLa togetberp tbe ties being usually in 
gilt threwl. In the panlaJna or queue terminations for ilic three long 
tails of hair affected by native ladiea, pretty combiuations of gilt thread 
with brightly coloured silk are produced. The [Mtrdnda is also fv^uputly 
made in euaboft^ed silver. The tassels of the asarlanJ^ the nuivcr^ally 
wern string of eilk^ are frequently costly airangenicnls iu kalahatun^ 

which la also worked Into a great variesy of fringes for dowrative purpwea* 
fisjtiie of tbsa is wrought nti a tiny loom, tlie bcildles of which are perforated 
Cflxda that can bo grasped and turned in one hand. One sort of fnnga 
of flatteni'Mi gilt wire is worked wcfl-wise in a mineaturo loom into a warp 
of silk, beyond which the loops of wire are cairiotl and secured round an 
Iron L^bajied hook ottnehed to the weaver*® wai^t. When the loop is full 
the wires aro releascil and cut opetn A loosa fringe of glistening gold is 
thus bordered by a woven hem of silk. There is no end to the variety of 
braiding and edging made. The invariable practice seems to be to braid 
by hand, holding the card laut to an iron book on a small standard fifid on * 
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peiiestate wHscb is vcrj^ FreqUen^Jf tlifl nelilj' cdrrfNl baM ^F one Cif tli® «'is^ 
ficlieci pillBts rommon In tlifl flld luildini^s of DcHii. 

Gdd IfiM prosper mi noir, Jlr. Stoj!doii so niticTi nseilaa kfom 

tlic Mutiny. **At present Ha^nin Baklisli and hm POii Azi^ Bakhitls are 
the utily mftnuFncttireirB in Delhi/^ The mdj^bine nsed h dti exei?cdin^ly 
neat contriTnnre, an olnboratts k)oni in miniature, the hedJle striugs een- 
vergifig to a ^rfi of pedal board, like that fif an organ on n nnuuto f^urole. 
The great toe, which in the natEve foot is flexible and free in moremont^ 
picks out and depresiCtS each haJdle in turn with unerring precision. This 
qua^Irmnanons fflcility of gm^tp is oF the greatest nse in silk^windEng^ iHraidln;^, 
and pilt cord-makEngt ^hc great toe being p>tistsnlly used to hold the work. 

^ilk embroidery is of seTcrai kinds. A long loose ?Utch m whilo 
filoselle, worked in pine or other fonns on gnw, bine, and other coloor^ 
of Cashmc™ (English)p is one of tliC commonest. Shawls and articles of 
fcDinle attire aits the tisual forms, but it i& mt now fashionable. Tho 
wfK>llen fabrics of CBAhinero and Amritsar are also decorate^l with silk 
embroidery. This is frame work in nil cawe, Saiin of European make is 
coming into increased hw silk ombraklcry^ and some of tins recent 
patterns, notably one counterfeiting the markings in peacocks" feathers, are 
brilliant nnd effectiyc. As a tulfip howeyer, it can Hcarcely ho said that 
this gay and attfActivo work is gotsd or cTcn tolerablo art wlien judgofl hy 
any serious standard* Thera seems to be a toiirih of llimstness in moat 
Delhi workp and this characteristic is not likely to he coreil by the detemnna^ 
lion of the public on one hand to pay cheap prices and of Uio dealer on the 
other to secure large profits. 

Some cotton-printing Is dono oF nn remarkable quality, Silrcr tinsd- 
printing on Turkey rau^llnj irfif21, is nmde In qnantitEcs for weddings, 
Ac.p hut it is inferior to that of Kangra and Rohtak, 

The mlmntum painting of Delhi has grown from the pmctlco of ilium i- 
natlug costly M,S. books, intrrKluccd from Persia, and greatly in fayoiir at 
the Mughal court in its palmj days The names of ciilligraphers of the 
IMih century still surrace in Peraia, though little remains thnt tan be conti- 
detiUy attributed to them. During the l<ith and ITtb centuries the^ art, 
which from the manner of itfl gnkiwth and fosterTtig,, ii^i well as from the 
costly splendour of it-i hiiflal examplM* has some right to bo called a Uoyal 
one, nourished in India. Tho eatliolic spirit that led the great Akbar to 
hate SuTiAcrit epics translated into Persian, incUned him to look Favourably 
on the limnoris art, though it opposed to MilliAmmmlou ralieions canons* 
Ahul Fail in the Aifi4-Akbari makes the monare];i say Thera ara many 
that hate painting, but #Qch men 1 dklike. It appeals to me ils it & 
painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God ^ for En sketching any¬ 
thing that has life, and in deyisiog its limli® one ofler the o^herp ho must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is forced 
to think of God, the only giver of life, and wid thus incraaso in 
knowledge*"* 

The courtly author may be raaponaible far the Form of this nttorance, 
but there can be no doubt altout the spirit in which the Emperor rcgardt>d 
the liberal arts. It is trno that there are no rapresentatlons of llring ilgiires 
in MnhimmBulan arahiteetura, eatcepting In the altogether abnormal pottery de¬ 
corations of the north front of Lnhora Fort; but it is clear that the portrait 
linmpF was encournged in the practice of his art. Thera Is scarcely ati nrt 
collection in eiistctice that does nut include examples of Perso-lndJan 
pieiuras. Mr. W* W. Hunter writes : The Royal Library at Windsor 
coutains the Hnest exansplea in this bye-path of art, A noble mantiscript 
of the Shih dah&n Nanieh, purchased In Oudh for £1,3{M) in the last con- 
tniy, and noir in pe^^ion d tier Majesty, wiD amply repay a risit.’’ The 
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1 i*u?c rf Firmln BfiM of Parts, lK>w(?T<?rj pnss^^-KMi perilioa tlifl lar^pst Chapier IT, B. 
ami TTiogt eomfjlete collpctioil of ^^oxamples of itiis liro-path" which iflin Fnct OcenTjatiim^ 
n bfOiil highwflT, IciuliniJ, aa has beeia damonstml^nci Europfr^ to the high- Xadnsmea and 
¥^t flcliirrCTtienEs of pmiorial nrL Ambrotae, Firinin Didot, and M* F* Commerce. 

Uflrty exhibited in the retm^^pectire dfTinrttiiBnt of the Foris Kshlbitfon of tiaiDtinff 

1878 * works which it would now be diffienlt to inateh in Persia or India, ” 

Heceiiil? flCTeral leiiirc?s of a superb Shah Ifitueh, eneh leaf a picture full of 
moat rfftborate nod t>*Tf«tly wroufflit detail* hsve hwiu a^nirod for the South 
Kensington Museum bj "ifr. Parden Clarke. These piclnres conlnm a 
complete exposition of tho arehitedural forms of Ssmarcand nnd Persia- 
Many eimilar tteasurw arc still in the possession of natiro Prioces mi 
others belong to wealthy The produetlon of such work, notmth- 

Btattding its minntelfiests and dnish* must hare li^n imnienRs 5 for Albert dn 
hlanddso reconls that Akbar wss creditetl with the possession of 24 ,Dl )0 
manuscKpis nchly WuntU Many d these, as inwiahly in the Hwe of the 
Kuran, were pfebahly IkI.S, illuminated with ornaments merely in gold and 
colour. But many oontatned pictures* and one irii the Ijuliore Museuui 
marked as having belonged to Akbar aconis tohavcbecnan exposition of the 
miracles in the Bihlc. In later times nn Ennlish traveller speaks of the 
Delhi artists aa excelling in licentious subjects, nine that is followed in 
iccret to this day. 

Thera ia no record of the introdnebon of the practice of pmn.tisg ou 
iTory. This wa.^ probably modern, nnd imiUte^J frpm the miniaturas which 
with our grandfathers took the place of the photograph of to-day- It la 
known that an English miniaturist, one of the earliest nietnlrf'n of tlnj Royal 
Academy, and a contcmporoij of Sir Jnsbua Reynolds— llr.^ Ozias 
Uumfrey—spent some years in Indiop and U is not unlikely that hts work 
wsR copied^ Tills is only n surmise, but it is certain that the material 
nserl 10 the older work was invariably fine grey paper* like tbat known 
Q3 Cash mom paper. The ‘‘manuer"' of the modern Dallii miniature^ 
excepting when it is copied from a photograph* is identleal with that of 
the old portfolio picture or the book illummation. Water colour nlone is 
naed, ami the bernl is drawn full front (do two-eje^i, or in profile 

one-eyed. There is. itnee-i scarcely be remarked, no indigenous 
oil-pointing of my kind the country. 

There are Delhi painters” in Falcatta and Bombay, and a largo 
amount of work is aunually sold. Pictures of the chief public htiildlngs 
of Northern India are used to embellish carved ebony caskets. Others 
of flmall size are set in jmld and Bold as jewi^Iry. Books and frames filled 
with a series of portraits of the ^lughal dynasties are Favourite fluhjrsets. 

Akbar II In dtirhar is frequently repeatwh with a British officer wbo 
keeps his cocked hat on in tbe royal prascnce. The bcouti^ of tho 
conrt ara also drawn, and it Es noticeable that tbe Persian artist (those 
of Dolbi claim Persian descent) paints the light-coloured Pmlan com¬ 
plexion and ignores tbo dnsky hues of India. An exception is made 
in favonr of Han jit Singh, who is alwsjs rapreaented ns vc^ dark, 
gketebe? am extant which show ibal in former times tbe Delhi artists, 
skoleht^i from natnra* but by dint of rcpeatlpg the same heads over 
nod over again, tbe features naliaraliy become collvelltionaIi^setl and 
exasgerated* no that pecuUajities like Alamgir^e long nose and Knr MahaPs 
round fneo are at once recognisable. In tbe same way in the early 
da vs of Piittciir Ufore tbe mnitipheation of pbotograpbs put so many 
authentic studies from nature in ibo bands of tbe arti^, familinr typps 
fTcra drawn and redrawn, until Lords Brongbaiu, Derby and Disraeli 
were indicated with a very few ^rokea. A Gbaraeteristlc of all Indtan 
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Oliaptsr nr, 0* wcrfc la that the cmfl^Tnan leEimg to Jo one thing, ami tJEen goes on 

PtiCM Walflita Del lit Jraughtainoii many jeara 

and MeiHOTeB and how to draw English genll&m^n and liyJi&iii and Engli.^li soli I ieraj 

Comnumicatioiw, tfHiay wh^^n lett to liim^lf the naq^thk shows Enji^ish people in 
Delhi wOntUiE years ngo. Tile Mj, eren m pictarea oF a railway 

*' sCntton, wears a huge poke hf»ii net, large gigot slecvi^^ Uor waist is jiiat 
tinfhT her nnop her skirts are short and tietl sandals are on her feet. The 
HrilisU officer invariably wears a cocked Imt and s high cravat, while 
the private soldier h crowned by the tall infantry shako whb a large 
round knob atop ; a head dress, hy the wny^ wIiLch copied from our troous 
is still worn by the retinues of some native princes, ^ 

The mtrodacEion of photognsphT is gradnally bringing ahont a 
change in Delhi miniatures. The artists ore read? to reproilacw in cohmr 
any portrait that may ba giren to them ; and, althougli sometimes the 
Jiatiilncss oE definition and a certain inky f|rtality of the ehailoirs of 
some photographs are Intensified, mucli of their work in this line ia 
^mirable. The stifFness which uswl to be their uiifuiling chrtTneterLstte 
IS disappearing ; landscape, a branch of art treated in tiEdigonotia art 
with oonveiitionality, is attempted in a freer spirit, ami it seema 

not unlikely that anew and prhajis more freehand vital way of looking 
at nalLire may bo adopU-d. Supposing this change to be desirable, a point 
thot IS not ali$olutely certain, the Delhi work of to^iay bs strenijly nuhrked 
bytlfco faults of its qualities—the c^cesdivo delicacy and minuteness of 
handlin^^ well eipressed by their customary phrase, ei inf yofnt, a brash 
ol a smgic hair^thequ^rty of tho handling being Ur more esteemed than 
sound drawing, good colour, or truth of effect. 


Course and mitiim 
of tnwicr 


The iTOTj- it-wd for miniiitiaws h pnepared in tins c\tj, and ttc mounta 
saitl to be of Aleppo gUsa, ire also cut, rounded and polished here. 

^ TliOTH are no sUktistios available for the general trade of the dia- 
tnet, therngh the total value of the ira porta and export of the ilimi’ 
cipalitj of Delhi for the last few years and a brief notice of the traclo 
of the city wiU bo found in Chapter \% and Table No. XXV gives 
particulais of the river traffic t^t mssee through the district Tho 
exports and imports of food-^raiiis nave already been noticed at page 
121. Tl lit trade of the district ns a whole practically ceincides with 
that of the city, its great central emporium, and cannot usefully bo 
brought under separate description. 


Pries*, wBir«, rent- 
rate*, intemt. 


SECTION O.-PEIOES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table Na XXIT gives the retail basnr prices of eommoditiea 

Table No. Xi\II, and rant rates in Table No. XXI: but both 
probably of doubtful value. The Table at 
pages 13^40 ^oa-B the ^Uage pnoes for the last twenty years, as 

pertained at the recent Scttlenient, together with the rates'assumeJ 
for assessment purposes. «w5u»uuibu 
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Tbo figures of Table No. XXXIT pfe the avcmga values of Ohapter W, 0, 

land in nip^ pet aere shoivu m 
the msT^n for sale and mortgage ; ^ Measure anA 
but the quality of land imd Commimicatloiii- 
Tariea so enormoiifilv^ and the value Priw*, 

* • - laUd^ iLLUre^i* 
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returned h so often fictitious^ that 
but little reiianea can. be plajced 
upon the figures. The Table on 
page 142 shows tha tmnsactiona in land for the last 14 yeam, as 
ascertained at the recent SettlonienL 

The vrtjights used for ordinary purposes are according to the stand¬ 
ard scale of mftumtt. sSrs and cMttaia. Jewelry ia weighed by tha 
further common subdivisions chtiitxd, ralii, masfta, tofd. As a measure 
of length the English yard of 36 inches is commoply us^ in the 
district. Tho natives have divided it into IG parts called on tho 

analogy of sixteen ch lttaka to the e^r. There is another standard mc^ 
sure of length caUed the imflr%ay, 33 inches long. It is in 
general use for measuring houses. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the dts- 
° tnct as ratumed in quinqueimial Table 

I of the Adrninistrntion Report for 1873*T9* 
while Table XL»V£ shows the distances from 
place to place ns authoritatively fixed for 
the purpose of catculating travelling allow¬ 
ance. Table No. XIX shou's the area taken 
up by Government for communications In 
tho district. Delhi is lunisually wall provided with means of com¬ 
munication. There is ft metalled read running throughout tha 
whole length north and south, another metoUed road niuning 
nearly due west from Delhi fiwards Rohtak, imd the lUjpu tana 
Kuilwav nearly bisects the oountry between this and the Mathra read 
to Btdlabgarh. Tho Agm canaUlao brings up stone and takes 
down gram again to a small extent All iheso lines conveigo on 
Delhi, and form a radiating system of coiurounications on the north, 
north-west, west, soath-wcst, and south, which leaves Lttlo to ho 

*^^^Xhe Jnmni forms the Eastern boundary of the Delhi district 
throughout, and is navigable for the whole uf ite <»urse, ^it not 
much uaeiL It separates Delhi district fioni the Mirath and Buland- 
shahr districts of the North-Wcatem Previnoes, forming thus a 
natural division botweon the two provinoea With the ex<»ptioo of 
the Janma. there is no other important nv^re The 

princirjul traffic: on tbb river as stated in tha Pimjab ia^ume ^port, 
1H79. is shmvn in Table No. XXV. There m but Uttlo nangation 
on it; there is a small wood dep5t at Garhi Mchndipur, below Mami- 
arpiir, and com is sometimea brought down the river frem Bimh. a 
large village in the north of Delhi, to Suoipat; Wt there is little else 
worth speokingof intbe way of river-tradc. The moonng places 
and icrriea and distances between them arc shown at the top of pogn 
143, following tho downward couito of the streaiu. 
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Besides the fettiesi tod bndgess of 
boats mentioned m the margin, there 
is a Railway bridge at Delhi, with 
a load nndemeiith for passengers 
and vehicles. 

The income of five years for 
the different ferries h given 
below:— 
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These ferried are almoat always leased by auction^ the 
contmetors taking toU on passengers and traffic at raicfl the eWef of 
winch are the fot (owing:— 

L—Eaclt prfwn S pi^. 

2 — j, mJi-n pony or (loski'y 

B.— pony or donlct^y^ not IjultTi 

4 _Two-03t 

B.^LadcQ bEtlluDk Of bii£&tlo 
6,—Bullock or bu^lu, not lulcn 
T.—IndfiB 
B.— y, unl&iicii ,ip 

0 .^—home 
10.—with 4 Knhdrs 
] L—8heep nod flcais 

I'i;,—For openioK a bridge to let a vn-ftscl. puss 
IS.—Ekkii, or tahti 


nnnns^ 
anon, 
pies. 
■ontM, 
px^s- 
1 anns, 
1^ noEkBin. 
1 pk+ 

S tmoifeo. 

4 


The Western Jamna Canal is not at present navigable, though 
the scheme for its realignment will^ among other alterations^ nialce 
it so. Yet the Canal liepartmont has done a good deal lately in the 
way of bringing up maierlaJs for the new bridges and canal 
bun^owsj and taking down to the Delhi market the timber cut 
on the banks of the old lineL The Agm Canal is navigable, and 
bi4its ply regularly up and down it; bnt finom the official report of 
the Eieontive Engineer in charge it appears unlikely that the 
income from navigation tolls will ever be equal to the intciest of 
the additional cajntal required to make the canal narigable. 

Delhi is exceedingly well provided with railway ceminuni- 
cations, no less than tniiDe railways coming into the town itself, 
the Ea^it ludkn Kail way. Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, and the 
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Chapter IV, C. Bajpatana State Kail way, oil uuirig tho station belonging to tho 

-, East Indian Kjiilvvay. The two foruier are of tho broad or five feet 

* lotter the narrow or metro gnus®-, The two fonner 

ipfi ijiTnnTi Sr a-tii nTiq ^ CTOSS tho river at Deldi which is their tenuinua^ whence the 
Knjputaiia Stnte Railway tmvetBeii the district in the directioQ of 
EuiwRyi^ Giir^gaon for about twelvti miles, >vith one station at Falam* about 
ten miles born Dehli 

noAOE^ main Unca of mactaro np nnd down the Grand Trunk Rocwlp 

the Agra njaih the Giiirgaon road (for Bewari and Fimsspur Jhirka)p 
and the Rohtak road for the due west parts. A drosa-ma^l Ime of 
importance comes into Simipat tfffwl from KJiarkhaudah in fc.]hta=fc 
going eastWAid to Bighpatr and there is some little traffic along the 
Chhansah and Kabnlpnr Bangar lino in the south. It would be 
good to have a pubbe thoroughfare along the banks of the conaL 
Some of the heaviest traflic of the country lies in the cotton^ 
aud grain carta of the canal villages of Bnnijmt The croas-countcy 
tiues of rtjad in that part of the ta/inl are often soft and nitty^ very 
often cut up by wrong-headed ^vater-couraes that seem to think tho 
more turns tney can take the betterp and being on a high level 
compared with the long-used hollowed-out latieSj frofincntly 
them more copiously than the fields intended for irrigation. If on 
the new ftne of the canal a good kcu^ka^ rood wore laid down on one 
fiidep and if country traffic wore not merely winked at but eneonre^ed 
and devclopc?d, it would prove a real and great benefit. A very full 
list of the roads will be found in Appendis IX to Mneonnehie’Ei 
Settlement Report?. The table at the top of next p^^ shows the 
principal nxifls in the cUstriet stage by stage, with the cenveniencos 
for travellcra to bo found at each stage. 

Be ides the metalled roaila, there are se veral important un¬ 
metalled roads in the Dehli district 
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the old imperial road but not now kept up. There are also others 
of Icfifl importance^ 

Be^^idcs the police rcst-houaes mentioned above* there w one 
at Nttiafgarb. The dak bungdowg ore completely ftindehcd and 
prorided with tenants. The police bungalmvs are fumisbosk but 
nave no servants. 

Them arc two lines of horee dak mnning from Dehli to Kamal 
and Rohtak, They are run by a contractor, Moti Ranip wbo is atib- 
aiffised by Govemment, A rail way p howeverp has recently been 
opimcMl from Rewiri to Hissar, and thb passes within abi>ut 20 miles of 
Rohtak^ whence, for the future, the nndb will be deUvered in Eobtok. 
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IV, 0. 

Pncesa Wei^hta 
and Mflastires and 
CommiLtiicatLn&JS* 

BctfviA. 


There ttre Itnperinl Pt>3t Offices at Dchli i, 7 ^ - 

and five sub offices), Mnhrauli, Amb Sarai, Ballabgarh, Chhai^h, 
Fari(ldb/t«l, Alipur, LflJsauli, Nangloi, Najafgarh, Rai, Sunipat, 
Fahaigaiij, Subzinuindi j ilanjhaoli aiid Badarpiir At all of tliesa, 
with tho exccptioii of Badar])iir, moo<^-OKler8 are issaed, and Sa'vings 
Banks eatablwhed Indian Postal Notea for small sums can also 
bp obbuned at all with the above-raontioned exception. There are 
no District Offices, but the District Funds pay a yearly subscription 

to the Imperial Post Office, . -i i. 

There is a line of tole|fmph running along the railway from 
Dehli to Ourgaon, with stations at " Military Siding" uad Klam, 
Also one along the East Indian Railway to the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and we^word. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


Chapter A- 
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SBCJTION A —GENERAL AND MIUTAET. 

The DcMi diatiiot forma one of tho districts under the controf 
of the Commis^orLer of Dchli The ordinaiy hend-guarters staff 
of the district confasta of % Deputy CSoimnissionerp a Judicial 
trmt Conuniasioaer* one Assistant Oorniiiisaiooerj two Eitni'A^Lstant 
Commissioners^ Judge of the Small C^use Ceurt.> District Sui^riii^ 
tendent of Police^ two Asabtant District Superintendents of Police, 
and the Civil Surgeoa, One of the Extrar-Asaistant Cotnmissionera 
is generally ^ European m charge of the Treasuryi and one of the 
Assistant District Superintendents of Police i^pccially in charge 
of the City Police for which he neoeives sm additionai allowance. 

There are three 
Sualpat Dchli and Ballalj- 
gorh, all connected by me¬ 
talled reads, and each in 
chaigo of a tah^lJarf who is 
assisted by a ndit^ ^aWWaV* 
The village revenue staff La 

ahowti in the margitL 

There are two Munsiffi in the district, one having jurisdiction 
within the Ballabgarb foAdl, and one having jurisdictioTi within 
the Sunipat iatisU^ and 20 villages of the Dehli ta/mL There is 
no Munsiffs Court at the Sadr, tbo Small Cause Court taking 
its place. 

The statistica of civil and revenue liligatiou for the last five 
years are given in Table Na XXXIX. 

OrtmlDat. P^UmmcI The executive staff of the district is supplemented by two 
Utiaht. benches of Honorary Magistmtes, ono at Dehli, Mid the second at 
Simipi. 

The Polioo Force is controlled by a District Superintendent ami 
two Assistants^ one of whom ia in special chaige of the city of DchlL 
The strength of the force, as given m Table I of I8SI*1S82, is shewn 
in the ntargin, In addition to these, 908 village watcliiaeii are em¬ 
ployed, giving ail 
average of 1'12 men 
per village (sec Chap¬ 
ter HI, ijagc 90); the 
hugest number is 
found in Noreb and 
Mahrauli, which bavo 
11 eadh^ 

the most prevalent 
castes among theao 
are Shaikhs, Fakirs 
BhUimins^ Sweepere 
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Path4na, and Gujara The avetnge pay ratiea in different taksfis. 
In Ballabgarh it ia Ba. in Dehli Bs. ^4-7-6^ in Snnip^t 

Esi, 34-4-S, The thifnm, or principal polioo inrisdiciionsj and tlio 
ckaitkis or police outposts^ are diatributed as follows 


1 Tahiil'L 
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FuttehpdT Asautt^ 
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1 Tftlab KishondAs. 
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Pulpurhya 


Dadorpur. 
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^ BsianaL 
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Sihri^ 


Chufliauh. 

Udib. 


There are cattle-pondds at the following Alipur, Nangbip 

Najafgarh, Rai.Lorsniilip SuDipatp Mahrauli.Faridabad and BjUlabgarh! 
There are also cattle-pouads at Chtmn^ and Badarpurp where there 
are no ihdn4t^. There are canal cattle^poeiids? at the Following places: 
Sardh ana, J dan p Jaunti, ChotaTh ana, Gaii^to1i,aiidSarai Kahulla Khan, 
The district lica within the Ambola toUcs circlep under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector-Generol of Police at Amb4la. 

The District JaU is an olj 
bnildingp formerly a 
fleveral hundred yards out¬ 
ride the Delhi Gate on the 
Bada^ur road; the number 
of prisoners is shown in tho 
margiiip and averages about 
3G7 critnlnal and G7 civD 
prisoners^ 
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V_AT>!iS INI ablation AND FINANCE. 


Cfhaptar V, A. 

General ani 
Military. 
Crlmioftl tribe** 


Table XL irivcs statistJcs) of criniiuftl trials, Tuble XIJ of police 
enquiries, md 'kblo XLII of ootu-tcU in gnol for 

^ In thia dwtrict there are no tnbca proolaiinod under the On- 
minal Tribes’Act. Among the followuig caetea, cnmuiala are most 
DiiidcrouB:— 


G narwflb** 

KhaEuta 

Kftnjifcns 

l>b*LIJlk0. 


EAnpHu*- 

yflpTui. 

M Serins 

GiinJbl1*d« 

Bil6ebe*. 


Ktircniie, tssatjcisi* 
ami Pii^tTlktLbn* 


Guinra Khalaits^ Gaurwaha and Dbannk-s give the most 
Gilara wmmll cattle theOs and highway 
confine theiu&jWea to shop-lifting, and ob^in a livelihood by 
Z the nmneroiis fairs wfaoh are held in Delhi City and 
hwid. and stealing anything that they can lay hati^fe om 
wEitideT about Iti EUiUES iu diatnet, and pilfer from Tillagi^ y 
Cid iiSdistrict. but come frem 
bourinc (bstricts, Tagus abo come from outside. ihH^ Imvo no 
setthd^ home in th^dUtrict. They also attend ftura Smyars aud 
Sanaia have no fined habitation. They live m in the jungle, 

and frequent Mrs and the public iwuLi and commit thefts of small 
Sn« ?rom bathers and Guvellcn Among this '^1'^. the ^mcn 
are ^criminal as the men. The Gaurwnl:^ reside in the Ballabmirb 
Uthfil They are notorious cattle-lifters, and work in conj^rtiou 
with the cattle-thicvcs of the Slimth and Bulandshahr distaob ui 
the North-Western Provinces, disposing of cattle stolen in th^ 
districts, and passing over to them for disposal, cattle stolen m to 
Delhi district The Dhanaka of Rohnt m the bunipat urn 

notorious thieves and housebreakcTa, and numerous domplmuts are 

made conocniing them by the laTnbartMra of the surrounding 

The gross revenue collections of the district, for the last 14 years, 
so far as they are made by tlm financial ^mmbrioncr are sho^ 
in Table No. ^IXVUl j while Tables Nos, XXIX, XiXV, XAa 1> , 
and XXXIU (rive further details for land re venue, ciciffi, liccnM 
S ^d stam^ resjieetivcly, Table^ No. XXXIIIA show^ the 
number and situation of registration offices. The cciftiM dis^llenc 
for the manufacture of country-liquor arc nituated at Dehl^ bunipat,' 
and Ballabsarh. The cultivation of the poppy is forbidden m this 
district Table No. XXXVl gives the income and CipcnditiiiB fronv 
District Fiin^j which are controlled by a cominitteo cousv^ng ot 
28 non-official members selected by the Deputy (^mmi^oner 
from among the leading men of the district, presided over by tbo 
Deputy CoiiimiHsioner, terether with the following official membere— 
the Judicial Asaistant Gomraisaioiier, the Assistant Commissioner, 
the EstTO-Asaistant CominLisioner, the iaJ^tlJars of the tbrw 
the Civil Siiigoon, the Executive of the divTsipm 

and the Inspector of Schools of the district. Table No. Mj> gives 
statistics for Municipal taxation, while the Munidpajirira thems^yes 
are noticed in Chapter VL The inoomc from ProvintM properties 
for the last five years is shown on the next page. The figures tor , 
the three latter years include the tnooEae of the N axul properties oi 
Dohli, ilallabgarb and IfariJabid. There is no record of the income 
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derived from that in Dehli for the yeais 18^7-^ and 187^(9, from 

thut ill the other two towns the IdConiB derived was m 

1S7T*78 and Rs. 400 in 1878-79* The rcrrii®, bun^bws and 
grounds have already been noticed in 


Chapter Vi A, 


enraniimig ^ -- — - 

page 14H, and the cattlc-pountb in Chapter V, piigc 1+7, 
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Fof dqtAils »e OK»pL€r tV 

The properly mostly fell into the handisof the Government 

after the Slntipy, and consists in many instances of objects of 
antiquarkn rather than of utilitarian vidue, such as HuroSy'uns 
Tomb, Safdar Jong’s Tomb, the pillar generally known ns tho hntab 
Minir. Uauw Kandrot {the mins of one of the former citn^f 
Dehii). Besides tboiie there are other objects of mbhe uitcr^, 
such os the Purina Kiln on the road tom Dehli to Ballahf^b, the 
Kudsiali gardens, the Hoshanira gardens, the two forts at Ballat^rh 
and Faridibad, the Dehli city Kotwali, the police Ums situated out¬ 
side the Ajmir gate. A good niany building sites m DoliU have fallen 
into the bands of Government, but in most cases those have c^n 
ouly of small value, and have genemlly been sold In some they 
hav4 been handed over to tho Municipabty of Dehli where they ^ 
within theiurisdidion of that body. Besides this Government is oriher 
sob or nart proprietor of 99 villages compnamg 31.381 ^ ‘Ih an 

estimate revenue of Ra 25,540. It consist^s m^jy of land confis* 
cated at the Mutiny from the properties of the Baja <>f Bslbbgarh 
and the Nawab of Jhajjar. They are fully desOTbed m next 
section of this Chapter. Figures for other Government estates 
am given in Table No. XV H, and they and their ot^^cds am 
iiotiiid in the saeceeding section of this cliapter, m which the land 
ful rriinig tyation of tho district is trc-atcd of. 
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roaining items for ISSO-SI and 1881-83 are shown in the margin. 
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Table No. NXXI eitics details of balances, rcmiffirtons, arid 
agiicultnnil advances for tae last fourteen years; Table No, 
fihoTi'a the amount of assigned land revenue; while Table No. X.1V 
gives the ueas npoa which the present land revenue of the {Ustnet 
u assessed Further details as to the baas, incidence, and working 
of the current Settlement will be found in the next section of this 
Chapter. 

Table No. XXSVTT gives figures for the Oovemmeut and aided 
hl<^h, middle and primary schools of the district The high school 
b''at Dehli, and consists of two parts, Engli.sh and Vcmoonlar, 
There are middle schools for boys at Najufgarh, Arab Serai, Palani, 
Mahranli, Ballabgarh, Fan'ditbad and Sunipat 

There are primary schools for boys in the following places in the, 
DehUfaA^fl: Arab Semi. Palam, Na^tafgarh, Purana Oa, Aliganj 
Send Rahulla Khan, Madlpur, Naugloi, Kanda. Kanjhaola, Jauuti, 
Tihar Nangal, Riba. Bijwasan, Mitraoii, Jharannda, Bhawina, 
Narcla, Shamspnr, Alipurjln the Ballabgarh at Mahratili, 

Ballab^h, Farid abad, Mothki Masjul, Cbiragh Dchli, Bailaipur, 
Tiljiat, Bhopani Kbaii, Kheri Tagah, Gbarura, Atali,' Mohajia Sikia, 
Paota ;in the Sunipat UiKtil, at Sunipat, Nangal Jakhaiili, Kailsnah, 
Miirtlial Bhatgaon, Larsnuli, Ganaur Purkboa, Oarhi Brahmiuan, 
Rohat, Gohnah, Rundal, Tlierc are primary schuola for girls at Nizim- 
ul-din and Ballabgnrh. Tho district lies within the Delhi cirole, 
which forms the charge of the Inspector of Schools at Dehli. Table 
No. Xin gives statistics ef education collected at the Cctisns of 1S81, 
and the general state of education has already been described at a:!, 

Besides these district schools, there arc several owing their origin to 

t rivate enterprise. Foremost of all comes the Anglo*Arabic SobooL 
t is supported by the proceeds of tho Ihtimad-uJ Daula eudowmeat 
fund. IntimAd-ul Daula, Nawab Fazil AH Khan, prime minister in 
the Court of Oude, in 1H29 endowed the Dehli College with the sum 
of Rs, 70,000. The income of the endowment has been applied ex¬ 
clusively to the education of the Mubamnuidans of Dehli since 1S72, 
when the present school was cstablLshetL On the 31st iiarcb 1883 
it coQsistea of— 


Middle PeyMrtment 
Upper frlmsTy Pvp»rtiii«nt 
Lower „ M ... 


Total 


so bnji 


187 


It 

If 


bays. 


Tbs? next iDStitutidii to be noticed h tfie Govemnieiit Nomial 
School for the trainlDg of vernacular teachers or studeotSp who lire 
Bent up from nil the districts of the Aiiihala chtdh for emplojuient m 
theVemactihir Schools. On the 31 Ft March 1883 there were 61 men 
uodor training. Attached to the N ori^i^l School is a llode! School, 
confuting of a LowerFritoarj School. On the 31st March 18S3 it con¬ 
tained 34 pupibi In additioii to the schools mentioned above, there 
are the rollowlog aided 4ehook: The Cambridge Mi;si5ioa College, 
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which ooatainod at the dose of the yeox 1882-83. nine pupils i tho Chap^V, A, 


tiumbcjrs have aince mcrcaacd. 


6L Steffen's Mudein Flicii School 
„ MSdc1l4ia<i1ii«iL 

' „ PriniilJ Seller 

^ IflWCt H >P 


Ttitftl 


10 

4e, 

105 

404 

G2S 


General and 
Miliiary. 

^i|[iicatida+ 


The Anslfl*Ranscrit School maintained by the Hiibscriptions of 
«>Hie of the Hindu geutkineD of Delhi. It contained on the .Jlst 
March 1883:— ^ 

Mitlello I>ep*riiiaemt — ■■■ 

U| 4 «r Primwj Dcp*rtment ... ... 13 

Ldwer rt n 


Tfltil 


Bl 

IflT 


The S. P. G. European Tmining School : four pnpik. 

Tho S. P. G. Station School for Europeans and Eurasians; 21 

**S. P. G. Female Schools 187 pupils. _ 

The Baptist Mission Girls’ School49 pupils. 

The Baptist Mission Schools for low 
number, of which 16 are in the mty of Delhi, and the 

remainder in Tarioua places in the district wuthin a jenmey 

from head^qunrtcrs. On the 31st March 1883, they contained nearly 

l,000jmptla.^^i^ ^ Schools have already been described in CTapter III 
(paces 6:111 > Below will be found separate acoounta of the Delhi Wlege 
and the Industrial, Normal. Diatri^ and Anglo-Arahic ^hi^la 

The Delhi College has ceased to mast since 1st Ami 1R77. 
It was abolished with a view to concentrating the higher 
teaching power of the province at Lahore. Ita abolition la 
still much regretted by the inhabitants, and attempts have 
been made, though as yet without success, to obtam fun^ for ite 
TB-establishmont %y private su^nptioi^ • ^ 

college for the education of literature 

seienw and art. and was established at Delhi in 1^-, and support^ 
hv subscriptions from the wealthy rcsidente of Delhi belonmng te 
that creed In or about the year 1824 this college was made the 
foundation for a superior college, niid raken ovc^ by Government 
who subsequently added to It an English Department, which w^ 
called tho Delhi Institution. The collego thus formed brought 
under the control of Government w-as m 1^9 ¥. 

cent donation of Rs. 1.70,000 by the late Naivah IhtimSd ul Dnufo, 
then Prime Minister at the Court of Oudh, and a ri^i^^of DtlhL 
To perpetuate tho tnemory of the donor ft marble slab be&nng his 
name and slating the amonntof the "P 

bv Government on one of the walls of Ghaaiuddin khan s tomb with 
which it appears a college had been oraociated, and in which the 
aollego thus endowed was located. Suhs^ucntly the college. «iclu^ 
ing Uh the English and the Oriental Dej^mente. w^ rernov^ 
to a more commodious building near the Cashmere Gate. Ite first 
principal was Dr. BouUn^. who was succeeded by the eminent onen- 
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tttliBt Dr. Springer. Mr. Cur^ll vvaa the next principal^ and after 
him :^ir. J. Taylor, who lost his lifo in Delhi at tho outbrisik of the 
Jiiitmv through the treachery of a Muhaninisdon whom he tnistecL 
The Library and School were completely sacked during the Mutiny, 
blit nmny of the Oriental xvorks were recovered after the outbreak 
was quelled A now institution was founded in 1S5S, and was 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in ItifiL The old eollegu 
attjiined to great celebrity as axi cducatioual institution aml^ pro¬ 
duced many good scholars. It3 pupils are to be fiiutid in positions 
of trust throughout Upper India. It eduKited up to t he degree 
standards of the Calcutta University ; and since 1865 flome of the 
highest places, both in the B. A. and ML i examinations, have been 
hdd by the students of this institution. 

In the beginning of 185S, after peace welh restored in Delhi^ a 
tahsUi school was ostaidished in the building at present occupied by 
the primary school in the GhSori Bazar; and in the latter |jart of the 
same year this was conveiied into a District School, Master K4m 
Chanilor being appointed the first head master, and the expenses of the 
establishment being home by tho Nawab Fund The ecnool is hold 
in the largo block of buildings bet ween the dak bungalow and tho 
church, which was originally the rceidenoe of Kaw^^b Abrhil Ah ad 
Kh^n, one of the Ministers of the Eraponw Shab Jahan. Tho coni- 
pound contains 3^ acres of laud ana u boarding house for rural 
stipend-holdem The building oousists of a large hall, which con¬ 
tains the library, an examination room 90x211, and live good- 
sized rooms for the high school daaiieSp the diawdug master, and the 
Sanskrit teacher. It wonhl appear that from the date of Lr^rd 
Lake's annexation of the Delhi subuh in the beginning of the present 
centnry up to the year 1542, tho building eoutiiiued to be used as the 
Eesideney, From the latter year, up to the Mutiny^ it vraa occupied 
by the college classes and the principal. After the Mutiny, up to 
1506 (when it was made over to the education authorities for the 
use of the college classes), it w^aa converted into quarters for a 
battery of artillery- The school and it? branches are under the 
superintendence of a European head master assisted by four teach¬ 
ers of Euglish, Mathematics, and general knowledge, (of whom two 
arc Europeans,) an Arabic teacher, a Pandit, and three Persian and 
Vernacular teachers. There is also a Librarian, m whose custody 
is tlie Library of the extinct Delhi College. The foregning an? 
emplovcd in the High and .Middle Schctols only. In the Upper Pninary 
School, situated in the city, four English and three Vernacular teach¬ 
ers ora employci The Lower Primary iu tho samo building han 
five Venuicular teachers^ ami in the three branch sehrjols iti ditieneiit 
-parts of the city nine teacbera are employed. Statistics for tho last 
live yeara are mven at tho top of uoxt page. 

A Nermal School for train ing Vernacular schoobma.'rters was 
c^ablished at Delhi in 15G0, and ill 1864 a similar institutioa woa 
ainalganiatixl with it, which up to this time had existed at An’^balrt 
The Nom'kal School la intended to traiu aud iustnict schoQUmastors 
and candidates lor teocheiship in fhe Primary Schools of the 
Ambtita circle of inapectien, which indudea the Delhi, Hisaar, 
and Amb^la divbioua F+>r acveml yearn prcvintis to the opeiiLiig 
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oTtho Central 'rmnirg ColleRC at “ureo df ahidy 

cstendeJ aver two years for Priiuoiy 

year for those who v^erc Btted to qualify fiff certibcates gi ability 
to teach in Middle Schwla At the present time no studentjcmai^ 
under inatnictioo for more than two yctna. and for those who have 
previously passed the Middle School cTan^ation. or m tact ouirly 
all tho lasts only one year. Teachers already m employ, and 

^did^te^for employment, ai^ selected by Deputy Commi^ioncre 

r^ning; wWle'in the Normal School 
theraselves^rfoct in the subjects of study prcscnbcd for \ 

Schools and are bcaidea instructed in the art of tewbmg. Thi^ la 
asnrnUpractLdngacboolm connection with the 
which the students all take their turns as ^1:11613 under the super- 
Jkon of one of the staff The Normal l^h« occumes a hu^^ 
building known as tho Kalin Mahal, or Kala Mahal near the ii™- 
QUO. Besidt’-s the class rooniB, there are chambers for a^uti^y stu¬ 
dents, the usual number in leadencc. The staff consista o^fahead m^ter 
and three teachers, one of whom has to supcmitend Die praelmiug 
school. The statement at the top of next shews the cxiieudituro, 
number of students, and esaiumation r^ults for h^e y^ 

On the 2tid January l&Sa, at the vnatnneo of ^lonel Holrejff 
the Director of Public Instruction, at a meeting held m th'^ Jo™ 
Hall, it vres reiiolvcd that—L It was highly desireblo to esteblMh a 
School of Industrial Art at Delhi, and that instruction should be 
ci von in the following brunches: Drawing, carpentry, wood and 
Soue-carving, plaster work, pottery, iron work, and car^'t-wcavnip 
H That application should be made to the Municipality to aupply 
the necessary fundi la That a Musoum for the cxhibiUon of 
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BBCciincns of vimovifl tnulea and arts of pure Uelhi maimf^ture 
should be formed. On Colonel Holrojd’s appUcntioo the Muiu- 
ci|)al CoHiiiiittce voted a lump sum of Sa 3,000 for iiutial esmnsos, 
and a monthly grant of Ra 250 for the catablisbnient and the pay 

of Managing Committae accordingly opened the school on the 

1st Maivh in a bouse known Amu Jati kaDiwim Xhiinah, neur the 
Tahawwur itosiid, with a staff consisting of a niani^er, thfM eai^n- 
tcra a sniithp a weaver, mid a t^irpet-weaver* Since theechcMDl has been 
opened, the attendance has averaged 28, rif., Welve carpst-weavem, 
twelve carpentcre and four in the ffluithy. The carpet-woavera have 
already turned out fair work, and will exhibit probably this jfenr iii 
Culcutta. The boys etoployod in this trtvdo oJia 
tJtamdra and Christimia. The carpenters' class is compo^d of 
carpeiitera' soiia They have made the schwl funuture froia designs 
funushed by the manager, and are ieaniing freehand ilrawing. The 
smith class is a small oue, and is composed of Chnstian Ui^ 
Owing to the diHiculty of obbainiug a teacher m the Punjab, the 
Committee propose employing an assistant teacher of tho School of 
Art Rirntriiy. Unfortunately the Lahore School of Art caimot supjjly 
one though at one time it was expected that a competent drau^ts- 
man could be got from there. There are no frmalo classes, and no 
c-inmluaiioDS have been yet held ;but in addition to the email ^uis 
paid daily to the boys, it is proposed to give scholarships by and bye 
when the school is more advanoed. A birge quantity of books on 
art. drawing, petspective, geometry and tnecliamcs, as well as tools 
and a lathe, have been onicred from England j and when they amve 
the school, with a g'wd teacher, will uudoubtedly make rapid pro¬ 
gress and have increased attendance, ns Delhi boys are very 

After the recapture of Dehliin 1SS7, a flchool was established on 
the mins of the old Dehli College, which vras at first supported 
entirely from the proceeds of the Nawab Fund, and allcrwards partly 
from that fund, and partly from Government grant. In 1872 it was 
considered tulvisablB V tl'® Government to spend the meomo 

of the Kawab Fund exclumvelj for the education of Musalm^, and 
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Ihft aclioot now desijpiated tho Anglo-Arabic Scbool waa establish^ 
The school lias therefore boon in esi^tence in its present form for 
more than too years, during which time it has m^o satisfaetoify 
progress. Tho numbers on the rolls on ^lat ilnrch 18&3 amoiiiited 
to aOG with an average daily attendance aumnnting to 27^. The 
sehool is under the control of the Dc|iartnuMit of Public Instruction* 
the Government being a trustee to Uic fund, and is managed V 
committee conaisliiig of ten Muhammadan gefntkmen. four othcial 
members and a secretary. The boys attending the Bcbool are 
instruct^ in English smd yernacub^* Atnbic being an optioiud 
Bubjcct for those who desire to learn it The school coiiflists of a 
Middle Depftrtmeutoompriaiug thirty pupils,aiidaPriniary Department 
containing 276 boys. The school is held in a mitivo bnildiug, which 
h fiuihciently commodious. Tho school has pasaed forty-one studeny 
in the Aliddie School examinatluns since the date of its establish¬ 
ment. The staff conaifUv^ of a head master and thirteon other teachcHL 
Table No. XXXVm gives separate hgiircs for the last five 
years for each of the dispei^sarica of the district^ which are under the 
^tieral control of tho Civil Surgeon, and in the iiuioediate charge 
of Assistant yurgeons at Dehli (the Central Diapenfiary) and at 
Suiiinat, and of hospital assistants at two branch dispeiisancs at 
Dehli (the Lai Ktii branch and Sadr Baair branch), mid at the 
Uiapensaries ofBallabEarh, Fariddbad, Najafparh, Mahnmli and tlm 
Dohli Eye Hospital. Thort is r Lunatic Asylum mar the jail, and a 
Lock hospilal. of the first class in tho city; the latter founded iu Aug¬ 
ust 1870, Tliere is also a hospital for women and chiltiita iraua^ed 
by the S. 1*. G. Missuou in IXhii, and a trainiiig class for native 
nuiscs under the same niana^meaL There is a la^ Civil 
Hospital iu the town near the Jammu Masjid,capable of holdings 
laigc number of patients. 

Before the Mutiny of IS57, the hospilal was situated some¬ 
where near the Fort, on the north aide near a tank callj^ tho 
Laldigi. It contained eight in door patients, and but very little la 
known about it, as the records were all destroyenl on the fatal lOtb 
May 1837, when the Sub-Asaistant Suigeoa, Chimman J^al. a Clinsv- 
tiau and a Delhi Kayath by caste, foil the very fim victim, being 
pointed out to the mutineer soware by one of bia establishment 

Civil Sujgeon, Dr. Balfour, who escaped to Koilana, where he 
with others woa protected by a fomiKUirffl)" Giana of that vilJa^, 
returned after the capture, and opened a small dispensii^ in the, 
Ballimanin. putting a native doctor in charge. The dt^naary 
remoincil iu Ballinianm for threa year^p the old heapitol having been 

demuLkhed , . % o 

Ill 1861 the pre^ut hospital wm oompleted uuder Ur* bmiths 
Buperintendenoe. It ha& accodnuodatiou for 28 toale^ and 
quartern for five or sis females. The building k nonveniently 
situated forcortain park of the city, but b quite inadequate to the 
crowing needs of Delhip leaving aside the fiict of ita extreme unheal- 
which haa obliged the Civil Sujgeon to rent a native hoiiBa 
to keep operation cases iil Ifc Ib^ however^ proposed to build a propL^r 
hospital outtiido the l^uliorc Gate on the (J nhlah canalp which will be 
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cotivenieiit for thu populous suburbs, ns T*ieU as for the aty The 
hospital is to contain 80 beds, and to have quarters for the staff, and 
a female hospital and dispensary. This hospital will front the 
Lahore Gate and he situated on the bank of the canal on a dry and 
Ddii Civil Bwritat airy site The Revd. Mr. Smith, of the Baptist Mission, tirst started 
the Jrfltua DLspensarj' when Vice President in 186+. and thn Sadr 
Bazar Dispensary was founded by the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Smith, lo 
1862, Native Doctor Chobm Ahmad Khin having held ehaige for 

the lost 21 yeara. . , 

The Lunatic Anvlura foundetl in 18+0. existed till 1861, when 
it was broken up and the whole of the inmates transferred to 
Lahore. From 1S61 to 1867, the building was used for jail work- 
shoiis, but iu the latter year was affain taken for the purpo^ for 
which it was originally intended The Asylum ctvcts an oblong 
plot of gioujid, +20 feet by +70 feet; it is situated on a bigb and 
wtll position above tb^? k/uiiittJ about £i niilfl frtjiii the 

bed of the JamnA which runs to the east, towards which the buildings 
face. Tilt! outside walls arc composed, ns are all the buildings 
of the Asylum, of stone mid lime mortar masonry; they are sub¬ 
stantia] and well built Tho building conaiste of an office, obser¬ 
vation wank, separate «lk, luwpital, work shops, principal ward, 
and ueparate rooms, wanls for women, aud European wards. 

Tlien! Is rwsn (or tiwlia .. *" ' 

„ „ l■CII^al^a *■ ** ** 






The present staff conswta of one Dtipiity Sunoriutetideiit, one 
hospital assistant, one head warder, elovon warders, one matron, 
two asistant and menials. The genereJi management of the Asylum 
ia as follows: Tho males sleep, either in the batiack, or in iho 
rooms in the contra! yard. Four keepera aleep in the barrack with 
the pationtfl. Criminals and dangerous lunatics are confined 
BCparetely at night. Both the fetnalo warders pass tho night with 
female paticntsi The whole of the inmates are awoke about sunrise 
and are taken out, and after a time, vaiybg with the scasotia, 
these that will work go in their various employments. They have 
their morning meal at 10 A.M,. and rest till about 2; and then 
working till 5 P, M., when they are bathed and washed in summer 
and have their ovening meal; after dinuor thoy aniuso themselves 
with musical iustniment and canls, &c., till sunset ur dark ; when 
tliey go to bed The following figures show tho working of the 
Asylum for the last fivo years. 
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■ 1 n.t Tln'lhi 1)11 ilt t>V OttloDCl SUlPTl'^r- 

. "„“JX S t. th= »nJ 

I'liaplfttii 13 gontrally pistL p. lu: *!.„ Sociftv for the Pniiiaga- 

tWre •!» tte "'('Xc'tfSl lliSiT »ii<l *» tl*o 

‘Fs .''.'f T'' Vl^ttat trX SO'I Fanjsll^"''* ““ 

t 'Sit-.' ta-tofX 

„f tho V„S yt Cill.1 *<.k» bis 

ptDs'lhv ‘F-“5n'^l?"^Thl!'^Aara*C!U«ll B 'in'*-. ft>ntrol of 

hocuinjuaJ^'J^ T t Thifl ia under tha cliM|^ of tbo 

the jlorth-W« Pre^iKcs. ™ ^ I^s uuckr 

ExL^ctitive Bngins^er, 3ni Circle of 

lirigution, ^^,£^,1 nnrth of Delhi is under the Exe¬ 
at Delhi. The Grand T „ _ Delhi Ho is aubordinfttc to the 

cutlve Engineorp tk^Doral n,.ripnil Emnch at JalaDdhar, Tho 
Superintending ^ Enrincer, Mmt!^ 

military buildinp Srintending Engineer, Militaiy W orks, 

Works at Mirath, and the Snl^ fc omces of the distnet are 

also at Uirath. <?uijeriiitoiident of Amhalah, and the 

controlled by Telegraph bupei^to^e.^ 

Post Ofliocs by the Supeno n ^ district is the cantonment of 

The only military station in the distn^ inside the 

walls/about tvo milea from 
the Civil Lines, and the 
Native Cavalry lines, situ¬ 
ated close to the Civil 
Lines. The Cantonment is 
situated partly inride the 
fort, and partly outside. The 
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July 1SS2, IS shown m to for that month, ami 

Quarter-Master 0‘*“^'** - absent. In D^lhi, there being no 
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defenc^ are tnainly confined to the doable object of commandine 
the city, and protecting tho Railway comTnuiucatioq across the 
Janii^ This 18 at present isecured by the Fort, and by o Garrison 
conBisUng of 

1 ButtiyBj Gaimjwn Artillery^ 

4 CoiinpaDS^ of ETirope^n Idfvttrjr 
1 R^j^meot d£ NalI?? lofajatr/. 

the Enropeana residing in the Fort, and the Native Hegiincnt in 
the adjoining linos of Darya Gaiy. The Fort wall is about I * tnile^ 
in cireumference and on the cast aide, where coincident with the city 
wall, consists of a simple vaulted drop of SO feet to the bed of 
the J^na the remainder beinw a reaaonry wall 40 feet high 
A fX 19 ^ Uphofes, and protected by a vault^ 

gates, the^hore Gate on the west, and Delhi on the south arc 
protect^ by rcctanplar masoniy envelopes armed with ordnance. 

of these envelopes spring 
commanda them by ten feet On the 
impni^t ontework of SaUmgarh, separeteJ 
from the -mceinteby a^all channel of the JaninS 30 vardSTvidc 
q^anncdbyam^nry bridge This work has an earthen parapet 

i^'tcrior is commanEi 
from rte eiwci^mte nnd the Railway passes along the level of its 

the j£i’aTtbc°^ / ^ hniW oi^rthf small channel of 

tK * * "V? directly on to the main Jamna 

mo&:- envetepe 8 are 


Two 24 -pr, 
»f ^ineb 


Siuiy»th-b€irff ^Q9 
Hoitjiifv 


' Mortars 

which both command the town and sweep the ditch. On an in. 
dicated portion of the N. Jbee of the enceinte are two S-inch 
homtrem sweeping the line of Railway in opponite direetio,^ S 

hrifW^'^'i^r'-^ ^ i'™ 24-p''- ginis commanding the 

bn%c aiidmer, Ei^d ono S-mch howitzer a weeping the niaifi exit 

&*“*“ “* «UiiB tire fort BIB four Imre 

The total otdDBM, 
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that at Agra is completed Within the fort is amplo barrack 01iapt*rV, B. 
iu-rn m i ii ftcintirtn for 250 nclditional Eiimpcana and considerably anrient —“ 

atorage-room, but fiO supplies or tmnapart are mauitaiiied, except to 
auffico for the current routine rcfiniremonta of a stationary gam son. 

There k is one Company of tho Ist Punjab Yohintcor Riflc?^ 
viz. the F, company atatioued here^ whose headnijuarters are to 
Lahore. Itk recruited principally from the European and Eurasian 
community of Delhip except Rmlway employ^p who join their 
respective Railway Cor[)S. The enroded strength of the Company on 
the 1st April 1S83 was about 37. 


SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The early revomic adminktration of the district was emdep 
not to say arbitrary. The great idea of successfully mnnaging the ^ 

revenue appears to have been to put strong pressure on siibordinateSp 
beginning at the who wa^ held personally responsible for 

balancca. Tlik |iresaure was passed on to the zmahiddrs in tho shape 
of quartering sowdrs, on tho tillages till the revenue was paid Un¬ 
der such circumst 4 mee.% it ivas not strange that complaints should 
come up from time to time that ^'cnltivat^isrs in whole acta of milages 
are alnscoiiding eft cither during or at the end of the short 

icaso given tbem. It was considered a measure of relief to pro- 
qlaiui that " Oovemment would take only Re. I a kfieb^t bujha in the 
Khadar lamb and 12 annas in the Bangor. These indulgent rates 
givi' about tta 4-12 and Rs. 3-10 an tho incidence per ficre, Reports 
of distresaod villages mentioned in 1S24 ihat^ * Chateni Baliadarpur^ 

(which hoA just b^u re-assesaed at Es. StiO) paying Rs. L400 
should pay Rs. 500 ;" ”Mallah Masra, assessed at Rs. 2 ,180+beats 
Chatcra Bahadarpnr hollow in poverty and privatioUj^^ Of Kim^h^tir 
as 5 es?H'd at Rs, 4J30, the “ snrmfiktrfrff are tolorabljr intimate with 
jioverty”; while another village, Ataeh " has not a taU to tell now -a- 
ilav’s, for it. is deserted T In 1820+ statistics of some villages in Suni- 
]>at tiihidl arc giveii+ which may bo useful Ev compared vrith correspond* 
mg data+ as obtained at tho Regular ^ttlement, 1842^ and now 
during the operations recently concluded. The figures arc given on 
the nest page. 

The nature of the early revenue arrangements has alrcEvdy been Summafr 
desctibed as very siimmnTy. They appe^ to have been made as 
much as possible on the basis of existing arrangementa, without 
conshlcring whether those .assessments were originally juat or not, or 
w^hether changed circumstances did not luake it necessaiy to modify 
them matormlly. Of collide when a village^ or a set of villages broke 
dow'n entirely, and the cultivators absconded in a boily^ it became 
obviously the only thing to do to reTnodch and probably to moderate 
the assessment. Ana in this way^ Settlement operations were 
always more or less in progreAS+ the agreements being intended 
apparently to last only for a few yem^, or until they should break 
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down. If an estate was fairly lucky, the Settle me nts made with it 
appear tu havx been id Siinipat m follows ;— 


L—Bcfoi^ llifl eiiptTui^ d'l'nijnad* 

From IfilT.tll to iSa 1,215^Fimt SnnjrnivrF Battlsment 

a. Ftotii 182^26 ta 182&.30-wAtii aqrooraent, or Bgnw of mrreonieintap 

haHly nuthoiiud Oaongh to called ii 

^-■■“Frojii iKId-SI to lft+(V43—Sennit SoEaifiAfy ScltlemcEt, 
e.™rn;.Ri m\A2 to 187S^Htgnlrir Soulrani^nt. 

Blit in the earlier period it is not uncommoa to find ycum 
noted a^s kih^ ^Mni, showing the assessment to have hroken dowit'^ 
Under such circanistances, farms naturally wens eommon^ and when 
they broke down direct mani^yement had to be resorted to with verv* 
signideant resiilfa. Thus, in 1S24, ia an occasional report^ 4!^ villfl^n 
are mentioned os held in farm - whilep in about the Kame year 39 
villages which had been assessed at Rs. 7l>,00Op when held tinder 
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direct raan&f^mcnt, brought In onlj Rs. 50,54*. In th© cose oruin© 
Tillogtis, the leases nggregnting Rs. g2,iai had been canoolted 
by the second member of tbe Board, and the Midm coUedioiis in the 
following year reached only Rs. ! 

It would anpear, then, that, up to the Regular SetUoment, 
Sunipat shared tnc misfortunes of Panipat The summary assess¬ 
ments were eqtially harsh, the measures taken for realisation were 
e({ually oppressive and imsuoeesahiL In fact, in 1839 the taJtsil was 
so badly in debt to the Treasujy, that GovenuneDt adopted the common 
sense remedy of repudiating its own exactions by striking off the 
large balances then oiistiag, which were indeed practically irrecover¬ 
able. There is, however, in the ofiSoa a manuscript report on Panipat 
and SuidjMt, signed by J. Lawrence, in which notes are made on each 
village ivith recoitimendations for new assessment These notes 
appear t(> be in ^!r, Fraaer’a hand writing. The following extracts are 
of some interest:— 
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“ Suntpftt B&n^nr is Iho finest, meat populoiB, and best cultivated 
^ar(fiinak in the dbiricl. It contains 37 Mdtaa villages, of which 77 am 
irrigated from the canal, and the greater part ot the remaining 20 hava 
more or less irrifiAtion from welU. Wnter variss, on an average, in depth 
from 35 to 70 feet, hut most of the villages without the cana] are at thq 
junction of Ok paryanoi with the Wulir or low lands, and water therefore 
is fwhlom more than 3.'i feet d«p. Tlicy conlti nil have the canal, but tho 
oQtlay of capital is more than sinall villages at a distaneo can affoid, and to 
those ndfoentag the Rhidar it is not worth the expeave. Canal iirigatloii 
u Birri.id to a very considerable extent, probably exceeding half the whole 
cultivateil nnea. luJopendotit of the actual amount of irrigation, every 
village bent fits more Or less in proportion to its distance frem the’ canal, 
tho coustnnt peivolation from it affecting the sail, and increasing its pro¬ 
duct ire imwera most surprisingly. Wclb to a considerable distance which 
were foniieriy dry are now amply supplied with water. The population 
of llic paryannh Tware a very good proportion to the area, and at the a«r , . n 
time is Very equally sprCHd over its surface. This cireumstance, and ite 
ex tensive irrigation, have rendered it a i»erfect garden. You may ride for 
iiHh>ii. and .w nothing but the most splendid coltivation. The survev 
returns ol 1825 give an area ot l,0rp,88l acres of cnlturehle land, of which 
fi!<,GD2 acres was then cultivated. Irrigation from the canal has since 
litubably donbicd, ami of course the cultivation hag greatly increascil. The 
n-vetiuc of Smiipat Biingar of 1213 Fasli, was Rs. 2,57,5451-3, which 
give* the acreage rate of Rs. 2-0-71, *>"1 R*. ou the then cultivated 

la nil, With reference to its miUgmari area, it ia the highest aA-M>sEed 
parganah in the district; with regard to its resources, or its cultivatiou 

Llltl JOWOflE,*” ' 

It will be noted how prosperous tho condition of the couiitrv 
ftr to have been at the time (18.36). ^ 

1843 a HegulEir Sottleinent of Sunipat was made by Mr 
Eilmonstene. the proposals of ?i[r. Fraser, who had been entmstod 
with the task in the first Itmtance, being disallowed. That Settlie- 
rneiit gave a reduction in the Bingur of IU 2,949 and in the KhAdar 
of&k 19,761 on tho regular (lovermiient demand. The paymeiits 
however, no tho cesscs ami jxilig© were increased, in the BaiUmr bv 
Rs, 10,051 m the Khidor by Rs. 4,f»08. So that tho net i^u|t on 
tho wlipjle hthsii was a reduction of Its. 7,751 as shown on next page. 
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necessary. 


It 


liLr. Edmi3ii^ii& considered these tt?ductiona 
was asecrtaiTied " Kays he speaking more pTticularly of the Khadar, 
"' that the i^eatest difficulty had been invarkbfy cijKticiio&d m 
realizing the detnatids of Govemiiient; that^ notwithstanding 

and mil nmiained eforis^ the district officers and their subordin¬ 
ates had been baffled; and that balances had been fm|ueiit and latge.^*^ 

Belief was3iiifficicnt]j given only in the Khadar—the nssessment 
there with one or two except ions, for which there are especial reasons^ 
w'as moderate, and its results has been a success. The Bangor assess- 
ment was too high \ that is> for a coniintiunce. The soil then mu^ have 
been still in its first burst of glorious fruitfulness under canal irriga- 
tioiL The sight of a good Bangor village then mitat indeed have 
been one to inspire ooxifidenco ; the w/tor vrox a very imperfectly 
understood evU, and its power of expansion could not be foreseen, So 
the heavy rates of Rs. 3-3 and Bs. 1-10 were levied on the -rtr/Ari 
and hdrani lands with. confidencOp and the Settlement Officer was 
able to predicta speedy and perfect restoration of the jtargcmnk 
^{Banpar) to that state of prosperity which has hitherto cliatinguished 
■'it'* These eipectationa were partly realized The pvalniy days of 
the Banffiir were probably the first ton years of the Regular Settle- 
ment Enormous irrigation was earned on, and as yet it had not 
made its slowiy^ but surely working result felt As years w^ont on 
howevmTp the calamity became appareutp and the scries of reductions 
began^ w'hich in alt amount to nearly 33,000 rupeeis.* 

After this there were no more roduetionSp doubtless because 
the end of the Settlement teren was drawing near. Aieanwhile 
the Khddar was going on favoumbly; there seems reasons to believe 
that throughout the thirty years of Settlement its development 
has been afceady and decided Like the ““ happy countiy ** of claasio 
rcfcrcnocp its annals are a blank, or nearly so j the total balaucea 
being Rs. 3,942, an insignifieant amount which reniained unpaid on 
the one or two villages which by some oversight had remained 
hcarily bunlened, and even these (Mie short only in the bad years, 
1S60-G3. The balances in the Bdngur too were very insigninca^nt, 
Rs- U4r56; but there was an ever increasing and much more dcs- 
tnictive loss than that of money going on, the effect of which h only 
now seen. The results of the Settlement working may thus ba 
summed up For the Bangar, badp because the ground and the 
men cultivating it arc not m so good condition as at the begimiing. 

• Tbei^ WM a I,0iS kvied on ioihd *h^r hmS \n 

K bn rip rtiitifatoJ bj cftoftl-iii ting—* m«it intereiiin^ iml pnttv imcficsaliii 
u|Ki:riiiL«aE« 
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For the KhaJar, grK>d, because the ground is not injured, naj in Chapter V, B. 

Some respects better, and the men too are better off now than - 

184^3, 

In the centi^l division tbore was a Settlement by 5Ir .T, H, + - 

Taylor which is alluded to by Mr. Lawrence in reporting" the Regular 
Scittlement of 1844, but it does not appear m what year this was 
made. The arrangeiiienta would aeeiii to have been slightly more 
pcnnnnent than in Snnipat, but the uiiniber of famift shows that the 
were not happy under thenu Sir. J. Lawrence, in his re¬ 
port of l?^44, on the ReguUr Settlement then made by him^ says:— 

“ Of 3 ie“ vtllaijos, thecngBg^nients of !?14 Bre made willi the proprietors^ 
and 133 with fnimera ; of these lulter all bat 40, wUlcIi coniiano nntij the 
iMid of SottloDient, will ^^itwlnully, during tho next eight yoiinij rerert to the 
owntTs. The number of fanning leagei is no doubt an evil, but it appears 
liaTo been nn unavoUoblo one. The practice seems always to hare 
prevailed in the distriefc Up a great extent. Indeed 1 Miere there have 
always li^n more farming leases here than in all other districts of tbu 
division put together.”* 

Tht^ assessment he reported for these 34G Tillages was Rs. J?,57,^52, 
being n decrease of Rs, 36,984 or nearly 10 per cent on Mr. Taylors 
jiinui of Ra 3,94^8;J6 ; ntid the incidence per cultivated acre of the 
revised amount ILs, 2'0-9. That of tho southern pATY/ctnaA,, 
which included the hilly vjllngcs near Mahrauli, was I-ll-7» as 
agaiikst Rs. 2-5-5, In comparing theso results with the present 
iiijtjdl the partial thflerenco m limits must be remembered. This 
relief was ccnridenible, and doubtless v^as necessary ; but if ao> it is 
not easy to nnderstand the strong terms in which the prosperity of 
the country is spoken of The report soys:— 

a houri^hJng p^r^anah on this side* the riverj^ wo have no largo 
Mmirtil/iT with liis Ibc of two lacs of nnnnal incoine ; but on the other hnnd 
we bnvu thott^nntls of small propriniiors ejwih with his brood mane, big 
bnffnloeSf bia oxen, in riiort, with overjllifag that marks a c^itufortnblo 
poeitien in life. In no part of the Weptem ProTinceSj oE which I liaro 
had experience, are tli^ tenures so complete and ho well recngni^l bs lu^re j 
no district where the nndeut vOl&go mmmtiTiitiei!i ore in saeU excellent 
firnscrvaticin, or where the practice of our civil courts bas hitherto duDO 
eo little bnrtjL" 

Since Settlement there m not much to record of this port of the 
district. Since the Mutiny the balances have been Rs. 56,381, the 
sns{]en.Sions Rh. 99,782, and the romisrions Rs. 21,368, giving for 
ibe ytwiy average^ as fkcrccntages on the annual demand, balances 
I G per cent snsiKmsions V7, and remissions -4 per cent Before 
the Aliitiiiy, under an autkurity not to be ascertainedp reductions 
were given to the amount of Rs. 3,874; and after the Miitinv it wna 
considered nccessap^ further to give relief in certain villages, espo- 
cially thoMc belonging to the confiscated estates of the rebtd Nawitb 
of Jhajjar. The aiiioiint thus remitted w^as Rsl 7,541, w^hich in 
arlditioTi to the sum aljoVC-mentioned, Rs, 11,415 aa the total 
amount rediict?d since Settlement. 

or Balkbgjirh, 126 villagr!! belonjjcd to the Rija of Ballnbgarh BiHiii.inirlt. JC.Hj 

and firg:! eanie into our hands after the Mutiny. The first Settle- tkiUemi^ix 

^ Therti U n TilLicf ^T^ ihi* fitAji/ Wiid tn hAwm been nld up lar a bolwocif nit kad 
tbAn IGQ n]|PM t Tbt± tanoicr liibiKlf tKKi^bt It. 
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mcnt of these was trmde for Ra^ 1,^55,701 for oho yearj then cmmo 
a second of throe jeara at Rs. 1,21,440 i and then odo for aeven yeai^ 
at Ra. OD/211 In a inanuacript report by Hr. Cooi^qt, Deputy 
Conirniseioncr of Delhi, of 1S€1, it h said:— 

came nttder attAchment in Saptember 1S57. Nol- 
withstand] Qg rt Selljon abroad, and the ngicnticn anil tonncil arntind Dcdif, 
si^colture went on mtli chanctcrEatic indiiferitneo to political alnfc, and 
tlie crop e^awti in Jnne and «JiiKy of 1357 wpre pcacefnlly renped in October. 
’VV}^E^^ is morcj the heavy instalment of revennfl of the de;[»sed eliEcftain 
was proiTiptly paid np to to the la'^t pts. A SnEntnary Settlement wrks at 
oriLTC made upon tlt^ aTifTiii||[ft of ten years* revenue c^iIl^olioELS uccordinz to 
the RdjVa accounts, on a totBLl of 1,68,151-8-0.” 

ThLsyctiTux refenred to 134 villngefl^ eight of which Iiad been siib- 
sei^ueDtly tmusfbircd to Guignoii and Bulandshaihr, 4 It* Cooper goes 
on to observe: — ^ 

As nii^ht have been eji|:i«ctc^i^ tho 1^^ ehicra collectEona were very 
hoftvy* In the yenr 1855 ho had ahsfduMy laid a tax of Ra, J,y7,U6U. 
The nsnal consequmee ensued - hdf the villngere ilesarted, and the ejirai;ed 
chieftain rack-rente^Uhe miiaiiideT. The simdlest ani'Jnnt, in a very ba*l 
svii^on, wod its. 1,^6,0O(L In bucIi a yimr, ono-half wotd.h under our 
i^ptenip have been Cfillected. The aStiesameot now saneiimnid is Rs, 1,29,819. 
The calctlUiions were thus : — 


Fivo yeans avenij^ 

12 years do+ 

Siimniary Settlement 
By rates 

Extnk AsisiplaQpa pmpnaalB 
UevUed nml ttiLiic^oncd 


1J5558 

Jj59,5^ia 

l^2,m 

1,29.859 


"* The lesldetiDti on tins Summaiy SeUlcment anioanti to nearly Rs. 
.46,W>. The rebuilt le a happy luean between the heavdy asaes.-ied southeni 
pttr^anak, and the very h^ht mes of the adjoininfi: Ourpioo,” 

The seveti ycaKi^ Sottkineiit waa mode by Bnnsi Ldl The 
ot her eight viliogo5. not reg^ ^ere Of the 14a 

vilingca of Regular Settlenicat 

filr. Wood gIvM the suramary jrtfm* as Ea, LO6.5S0 

As ihe/awa stiXHl befors the Mutiaj &4^0S0 

TfiH dtniaad before rcvbiDn 

After lli« Mutiny a Teduction of ’’ j^d be^n 

Among th^ 149 tillages, must “be reckoned those of the 
^^aii«A 1 ali*Pakn]. Tins pa^yanah (see printed report of about 
1^1 bv U Bittnes) was, at the eonqneat of Delhi, given " by GenemI 
l^ird Luke to the Raja of Ballabgarh, for the purrtore of defniving 
the exptws of a establishment to patrol the rend heti-^u 

Delhi ^dPahval, which at that time was Uned on cither side bv 
fand u^d with thieves. The original grant was simply 
tor hte; but, on the apphvation of tho Resident of Dellii the 
WirmruJt remained in the possession of the Ballabgarh ftirnily till 
the death of Kanwor Rij Singh in 1&32. a. p. On its lapse,^ the 

of which IS were entirely removed 
'• occupied isolated situations 

within the limits of the adjacent division." Twenty-five uf the old Hit 
were kept m the^wiv^miA by Mr, Barnes, tf^ethci-with two fnnu 


Demi Sietrict.] 
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Sobiia,* wKilfl this others wero distributed ainoiig the iieig1il>iui'ing 
Mr. Biirtiua, iti the rirport refumed to, gives a ooncis® aud 
gni|jhic accouut of the drciiinstauci'a of this iiart of the district. It 
would seem that the Summary Settleinetit here was made in 1832, 
and thjit W. Fraser, Oommtffiiotier of Delhi m 183i, made a Settle- 
iiient for 20 years. Mr. Barnes's revision thus broke in half-way oa 
this term. The jama assessed by him was Ea. 2 . 7 , 30 +, being a reduc¬ 
tion of lU .7;130 on Jfr. Fraaer a Settloment Of tJiis tafisil as a 
whole it may be aaid that the previous assessment, though uiiecjual 
in incidence ia different parts, was, in 1S72, when the operations of 
the recent revision began, decidedly light. 

The collections of re venue for the district under the Settl cm exits The oiil a«)K9fflCQls. 
lately rovdsed were, for 1877-78 (the last year In which the old 
amiugements remained in their entirety), fixed land revenue, 

Rs. ft,'8D,l70; Hiictiiating and miscellaneous land-rcyenue, Ra l3,S+0; 
local rates Rs. 59,308, 

The district of Delhi was placed under revision of Settlement iic™ian oi 1874 - 90 , 
by Punjab Government Notification 119 of 29tb January 1872. 

At that time the distribution of villages among the three 

was as follows: Ballabgarh 282, Delhi 305, Sunipat 211, total 

798 villages. During Settlement changea were made winch have 

Ijcen detailed in Chapter IJ, page 27. Tho measurements w-ere 

mode on 810 villages, and assessments were annoimced onthcf^o; 

but subsequently three estates were carried over to Bulatidsbabr, 

leaving only 807 rillages in the district^ and 280 in Ballabgarh. Of 

the 798 villages put under Settlement there weret 600 which had 

already been under a regular Settlement at different times, w'hile 198 * ' 

had been under Sum maty Scttleiaent only. By taMlh as follows _ 

DaUab^h, DgIIiI. fiunjuat, 

Previomlj under Regular Settlement 148 244 soa 

„ It SuniDinry 134 ei 3 

Of the Smuniaiy Settlement villages in Ballabgarh, 120 had 
luslouged to the confiscated territory of the Ruja of Balbbgarh. 

The eight remaining were or had been held in private property 

bv the king of Delhi Of the 61 in Delhi, 7 hwi belonged to the 
Nftwib of J hay or, 13 to the ja'ff/r of MLrza Moghal Beg, 3 to the 
Raja Jisukh Rai, 11 to tho king as private property, 8 to 
Kinirao Palglr, 5 to the king of Oudh, + to the Nawab Bahidar 
Jang KJiau, and the remainder to aepamte jmjitddrt. Thu three 
vill^'ca ill Sunipat were also A detailed list of all villages 

for the firet timo under Regular Settlement in 1872 wiD be fo^d 
[u Appendix KV of Mr. Maconachle’s report 
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* This utAkes 27 : the HAincs dE these wens 

SnkmuDA. SurohU Kh^?rt Gfijar, Nutria. SJaJcgpDr, Ftrotpm, 

AlliwAlptir, PAEi. »laj«Knr, Mi4l*lpur. Bijapiir, 031, Eharl, JftJfutlpUTp 
PhAujt Ktytlnh, Honabhntibdil, Bajrli Tikri, Kherah, Kot, SuJ4klirJ, 

A1ftrrt|inr^ Kurjuir^ Dburnff^ar, Hanheta, 

t ItB bound HTj' iFith the I^ortb-Wi»t Fruvitii^ tJIjitrfct of Uijnith Aor] Eatnnd- 
phjLhrhuJ been ijctenolao+l ftutba tleep ilrtam al tbe ri?er Janin^t [See NotifidLEion 
Koh 4 of JAnuntjr Snl, ISTO, Ponjnb Gfttiitte.] 

J Tn thn firai Notificatluo Uie nutnW wna rI reo Ad iS hut umlet 

nntEfientionw more ia Delhi cotESIiletcJ aa bavEn^ ixiia uaEj timu^ 

lUArU^ EE-ttk4, 
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Cbaptet Vj B. Settlement operations were oonducted nnder the I^ind Eevemie 

Land Land XXXIJI, of IHTl wliieh came into force on Janiinp^ Iflt* 1^72, 
Bevenne. publiahed by the Local Goveroment in acoordancK 

Friiicii^le* at therewith i the iuKtrnctions for asaessuient were as follow*:— 

“ The general of asst'^sment to bf foUowcd ib tliai (;li« Gov-- 

cinmeni ilf!i3»nnd for Innd rerenne slmll not exceed the estinsaloJ value of 
half the net protEucoof an estate^ or in other words nan-half tlic share of tfio 
prodiiee of an eslote nniiimrlly receitohle lij the Inndhir^l eitht^r in 
iiioney or kind. In apiilving thi* prindpla in iho case of the disttirta 
above namedp where n^uce rents prevail^ ppeelal attention should be given 
hj the SeUteluent Ofticer to prodqco estimale*. 

** In estlrmting the land rerenup demand, the Settlement Officer will 
tahe into consideralion all circamstaiiees directly or indEreelly ticarin^f 
ii|JOn the assessment, sucL as rent rale^ when? money rates eSsEft, the habits 
and character of the peojile, the proximity of fuaits for the liispfffial of 
pmdoee^ facilities of comniunicathinf the ineidence of past assess nients, 
the existence of profits fn:»ni gjaaiing and the like* These anil other con¬ 
siderations most be allowed their weight. 


Offiwi* e( tne 


The gross i^sessments for paeb ilitettleCQent Circle haring been framtHl 
by the Seitbment Oiiccr on ihe prineiplcs above indEcateil^ rcveime rates 
on soils may he detinced thercfrwnip and the proposed gross assessment, 
togi?ther with iho propaed rpvcnao rateSp tnnat be fcpoi^eil to the Geivcrn^ 
ineut for preliminary saaetinn, and will, when flaneiLonsd by the Liwial 
Oovernmentp forai the hasis of nssea^nient of particular estates in the circle ; 
but in the asse^^ment to be ultimately adopted fnll ronsideratinn muBt I* 
given to the specinl clrciinistanecs for eftch estate. Tho principle laid down 
in Rule 1 ii to be obseirved in the aa^essment Ln cnch casine/' 

The ebnrge of the Settlement^ na well n* that of Kamal and 
Guidon, was cntnisted to Mr Oswald Wood, who remained m 
charge of the Delhi Settlement till November .Ird, 1377p when he 
gave over to Mr. Chaiming. After this Mr. Chnnning held office 
for a short timCp with Mr. Wilson na Assistant; and,on January 
lOth, 18T8p Mr. MaeonacMe took over froin the latter who hatl 
been Ln temporary diaigc, Mr. Maennachie brought operutioua to 
u close in 18^ and reported upon them in the same year. 


nEH|iiHntimi fir The area is 385 square miles with 283 villages. Extreme louiith 

b^*rircka. breadth 20 imlea. Tho assessment ciroles were six; and nr^j 

- dosenhed by Mr, Mnconachie in his report in great detdh 


I.‘—Kh-idar Eiugar 
II.—EUn^inr 

III. —DjiJiri Suilibi 

IV. —J^urknlri 
V.—KJiandrit 

VL-Ki*hi 



*_* 7s villages^ 

H-l-l 

**- fiO „ 



i-i ■ 

*** 34 

AAA 

*»i 35 

■ -1 W 

ri v 32 

Total 

2^ villngeB. 


Gcrtenl Iac\m Vnr- 
iug vii tbB 
Sii-nt* 


The incidence of the revenue of the expiret.l Settlement wnsj 
as a nde, disUnctively light; and the increase of cultivation afforded 
an obvious presumption that a cnusidorable increase of revcntie was 

toboexprated This presumptioo was stretigthene<l by th« fctbs 
4*1 ta€ UQuoubted gtiticral dtiVclopniGiit uf the ctiiiutiy • the improve- 



DttlM Dlitrlct.] 
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raent of the roads and coimnimications, especially by the eonstnic- 
tion of the Mathis roari which opens' up the through iu 

whole length; and the ris^G m price of agricoltutal prodiice. The 
t^tnm of prices shows a rise m price more or le^ decided in the 
case of eveiy staple, and there is no doubt whateycr that this meojts^ 
in a considerable degree, a rise in value also. These, then, wcrs 
the grounds for expecting a large increase in asscaament. The 
countervailing facts were the want of thrih: cominon in TnanVi 
perhaps most, villages; the poor character of much of the new 
cultivation; the loss of (itt?uatr in somo parts; and the deteriomtion 
of soilp whether by the deposit of ^nd from the hilla, obstr^iction of 
drainage by the canal, or the fliDodiiig of allu^dnl land by the Okhlah 
weir. 

The new assessment rates are shovm below 


CnAC« 



tlkhA^nr 


l(An|^, J U4nfi*r 


TT.— Hdnpw 

■kh. 


kki 

IV,—2>rk^vlif 

wmm 

V^— 

*** 

VI —GobE 

**" 


iB&iahTBD, 


Bj 


S 13 D 
a 13 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 

£ 13 0 
3 S n 
3 8 0 


Diliri. 


UiriKnEOiTHEi’. 


ILiuaU. 




0 14 0 
it 13 ft 
0 14 0 
10 0 
0 13 0 


0 m 0 


Cjue. 

mindlSTl-rB 

lSti-7S, 

B^vr<aufl 

tmletL 

1j aaKtHHi 

GtaJu BAnpar 4^. 

kM 

P^ri ?*ilSll4 

^rki^lu 4ihi 

CliATiiirat. 

Goy 

1 43.SS3 

■jg.iM 

13.133 1 

33.414 

31.743 

13.734 

|0,3ff7 

fiCl.355 

eS.(H>a 

3L.SIO 

13S40 

13.3^3 

Torix or Tahhl ». 

"0i.313 j MtS.OLi 

Sj27^m 
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ttE¥E!ucic nUxs* 


The sanctioned revenue ratea nmoiinted to Rs. Air. 

Wood's detailed 
assessments reach¬ 
ed Rs, 2.40,360. 

The total of the 
actual announce- 
tnents was accord* 
ingljBs- 2,32,1^10, 
that iSj Rs. 4,510 
below rates. The 
statement in the 


Al-H@tEEELClltk 


margin shows the result of the Aasesameut Chak warin the EalLkbgurh 

iuJiifiL 


Mr, Maconachic writes:— 

Viewed Ls a whole, the new nsfieasmeut of the fa^U haa nused tlie 
Governiu^^nt revenue by R^, 27^577 or by 13 G per cptit, TLia incliidps the 
agaeasnieitt ol gardeue and re^nincd mJyu, end allowa for roductioos 
in opp^aL The pn^^umpdons iilreftdy uieutioned^ verified ond gtreogtiiciscd 
by the result of nilnute villitge to villege inapecdosi, *p|iear to w?vrriiint the 
iacreasa taken ; and there soeui^ no reason to anticipate anything but 
a fair uieasniu nf prosperity for the takM in the futore. Tlie cliiel danger, 
of cooraCf in & tract where such a comlderahle pordoa of the cultivation 
depends on rain^ nmat always bo dianght| and this woald bo foH fievorely 
Ln Bcveml parts. The Kohi vilU^cB, lying hlsh atid dry, and the lesa 
proteckd villages in the E&ngur, would Iw the fin-t injured ; and if tlic 
want (if rain continuedi the wcidtor vUlagee throughoit the would 
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f[^l il Bat unless thifi cftiflmitj oecaT^ io a marki^ dcgrca, tlicr^ eHonld 
Iw m difficulty in eolleetbi^ tb& rp?eiiuc,” 

Some cltEmgt*a were nmde ia the nainber of villages in Delhi 
iaJi^il during S^ettlenvent^ which nre detailed in Chapter IL The 
nunibcr of rillf^ca now is 288, di\idcd into the following nssea^sinent 
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43 villngeSi 
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Total 2sa TillagGB, 


The area of the is 425 si^nare miles, and the greatest 

length and breadth are nearly equal at 25 mileSp the average leiiigth 
22 and breadth 19. A minute description of the several circles will 
be found in the Sctlloinont Keport. 

The rates sanetioned for the scvcml eirdcs were as follows:— 
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The results of the application of the rates are given below, 
together with the produce estimate^ and the actual janut obtained 
by working out the detailed aasessments :— 
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* Thftt 1 j tL dij ntt«^ net KnelMiiix uirner'« n%^ th« aH Mnm. Theljvit 
ten yenr'j. avci^ i^tis Wi. 4 S^lfi 3 for own^ir'g rate for tha Thfl of 

iJtiinAte jdWii UaO Icntial yama Is mUowEn^ Tii* 772 

AS defarreU reTenuo on piiOtocilYO Ioam. Tfiis is recockcSNd with the cioiuunt nhiiwtt 
nuking tbq Ci^Uowici^ ^lOYrukces t—Adjd to that aoki^unt 1^7€ to 
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A Bpocial feature of the asscsamont in this tuJiSit was the Chap ter V j B. 
fonuatiou of a tkaA Jhfl ae already done in the iiei^hlwirriiiB Lan^ and Land 
tah-'iil of Gur^rdon. Five villflgM lowest in the Nftjaftjnrh Sovenne. 

§h(l were divided into two chttk^, cJitik JhH and oAiit Mnatohil oiu*. 

Tho Litter oiily has iu each cfltse been asscasL'd r?f!iilarly+ Lhc jhn io 

iirmn{?v?mcTit far the chaJt Jhil ia that the land Mrill be Dibmr. 

only T^hen cultivated at rates varying tvith thc?^ crop as folbi^s — 

Sngarcanc^ G per ticre per annum to be taken only if tho 

crop ripens, ^ . 

Jlelons and jau^r^ l-S per acre per crop 
All other crop?^ 3 per acre per crop 

The cesses also are levied on the aTnonnta thus due. These 
am the same rates as those used in Ourgaon, The system is populiir. 

The \ullagea were all Buffering from over-assessment^ or rather fmin 
inelasticity of assessment; and the relief given by adopting the 
new method was urgently required The areas in each villtigo 
of the chak Jhil are given below :— 
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There are only two c/tfiJts in this t<iA?ti7p and their long boun- 
darv is for the most part easily de fined. The Baiigar lies to the west 
of the old bed of the Jamni, m the aame way as the Khdilar lies 
immediately west of the present bed A great part of the Khadar, 
aa before notlcedi has probably been at different times under tho 
flood or flow of the river^ and the soil is gonemlly more swndy than 
the Bangar; but there Is an easily traced boundmj running almost 
due north and south through the takitilj where the Bingnr begina 
with a rise* more or less sharp, to the wesL For about half way 


Asaenna^nl eirples 
In ^ LLiti^btu Arif, 


rarfeni sanSnit^lT alaU fat rwUKKsU jJeduct Ra. »9j on 

Ai;ci^Eint fsE land i^ea up for pabMo purp^KBfl-aod UiQ lUi- awTft duiiLtiD>afiix for 

w(!lJj = E5 3.76,J.S1. , . _ .... 

t la Boraparing tlie praient wLlh the formerjflmu it mint bo remem^red tbut 
BSfHSMJtacntii bave not be^Ti auitounctitl on three vllLna^r Audhaoll, Karthwftm and 
Kbanrlr^t Katin, m baling nndiir direct frem Iho diitrirt, majr be 

put os Us, 25p Bs, Rod na 2,550 reApmtltfeljr; toial 2,rs0, Thta hti^ga 
the announced jama tctj um indeisd to the jMtm at B»ncticQ&l mia [ only 
tif, 704 dldififunci?. 
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np from th^s wsnth this bonnclary lies very near the Ime of the 
old imperiLil road; in the upper half it lies more to the west of 
that line. The Kkidiur has 110 villages, the Banj^r. 129. lh>ah 
hut more miiiiite, diffonences rony be ^hown by drawing irregutar 
lines from north to Hoiith beginning at the east^ and these variations 
are fully deSL-ribed in Mr, Maconachie's Settlement Keport 

Sinee Settlement there has been a noticeable increase of barren 
in the Bitigar eluii from 20,144 acres to 22,6S7, and the latter 
figures are fjir bedow the truth. A still more serious jmhit is that 
a considerable proportion of^this waste is new, that is to saj, tho 
land now under cnltivation was much of it formerly uncultivated, 
and ^ouietiuiea considered uncultumbte. In place of this, land 
h!U3i fiillen out of cultivation, really barren through St> 

that the character of the soil available for expansion of cultivatiou 
has deteriorated, and is deteriorating more than might he imagined 
from the area statistics. The increase in the Khadar cultjvateci 
area wniild iseeni to have been made pretty eiiually frem the ^‘cultu- 
rubleatid the " uncuUurablc''land. If not, a laige extent of tho 
fermerlv so-called " unculturable” baa now been put do¥m ag " cultu- 
table." "Probably both of these changes have taken nlooe. The changes 
in cultivatiou and in irrigation may be summarised as follows :— 
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The indited area does not include the canal irrigation, so that 
the falling off La the Baugar is not strange. The figures of the 
Khsdor area are misleading. There has been no doubt an increase 
in the permanent means of irrigation; the mode of calculation 
must have been different; L509 new ptutfii wells have been stitik 
here. In the canal area there is a decrease of li?.495 acres, but 
this too is at least partly nominal. The last figures are those of 
the year of Tueasurement, when irrigation was uuder the average. 
The an anal average for thirty years is o 4.354 acres. 

The markets for Suuipat produce arc, and indeed for a long 
jwriod have been, giM^ The great population of Delhi is a valu¬ 
able onlet for all kinds of grain and pulse. whDe Mlrath on the 
other side of the Jamua takes a great deal of sugarcane, the moat 
valuable of all crops, The ^neral expansion of population has 
improved the market, and the same may be sold of the improvements 
in ^d communications. There is the Grand Trunk Road, an in- 
eatimable boon for the heavy traffic, and the cross road.^, though 
far euoiigh from being what they ought to beware considerably 
better than they were in 1H42. Prices too have risen, and this rise 
JH to flome extent ouo in value as well as Lu price. In s^jiuc crops 
the rising tendency has been uniform, aa in the case of thu 
important staples, sugarcane and wheat, gram, moko and bdjm. 
For others the highest prico was reached in the quinfjuemital period 
1W|>4 to Iti09. wliich included the famine year 186S. It is not likely 
that the staples will foil to their old prices. Especially favourable 
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to the znmmddi'a is the estimate of 34 per mpeo for giam, chapter V> B. 
adopted for purpoaes of asse^ment. It is not rwh ^rhape to sa)' and Land 

that thie rate will aevqr again be seen ia Delhi The increase of Baventift. 

population has been Inige, , . l 

The stotomeiit ill the marein shows the rates used in the Eerenns ratw, 

a^iesainent of the Sunipat 

Sir, Slacotiachie thus discuases the 

0W'D#F3 rtltCS Sy]5t(?ni Owner'*! inLiS. 

^“TheUiirJ fiifficnltj in jiS 5 wSnE: tliis 
cinfle is tlist tlie land is to be treat4?d in 
its Bdtusl or nithflr (for I tbfiik tlioro is 
fl ibifeivitcs in tlae trmisj in iti * 
agpfct* Tliia ex|ire?smn msy mran either 
of Uo thiniTfl : J consilered as not tmiy nniTrigat^i, but ns nerer 

Wn iTri|*ntPfl. This Is llio only sense m which it can bo occumtidy 
tftUtMl as^nm, mn] it is etiuirslont rstlier t* * unirrigAbV thsn* nntmgatertp 
thfsu-h there is to be sure the iiosslbility of cnnal irrigrvtion b^nng extend^! 
to it "in I lie future. The worrlSj, hnwevir, as apjdied to land hshiitinlir 
irrigated by a eaiinl, and con^videml wiih regard to the general tenor ol the 
Goremmeiit instructions on eanal nsse^snient in this district|i seeni to tno 
likely to mislead. For us n more honest meaning of the wcinls : The 
fcUto of ihe ground 21 s it would be ifg otlter plivstcsl features Remaining the ^ 
same, the irrigaiion of that particular jiiwe of ktti«ihI were taken away. As 
compared with the first mennitig thers at^ dilferenoes here : thens is the 
actual amelioration of the soil produced by tho ralnaUe silt deposit of tho 
canal wati^rp together with the, decay eel tegotuhle muter usually found on 
canal Wl- Tliere is alse the peronlntion certainly to be expected 1 rout 

adjacent fields in wlikh, tromllic hyitothesisj irrigation will be going nti. 

Thiril?, there is the hnmiditT arailable fp^m the evajporation going on in the 
ponds' and diatrihutanes. and the canal ilsetf \ for, as noted al^re. ill thrso 
tilings rtiMiain. 11 these diffcreuoos that 1 bare just noted exist, there 
ought to be a specinl nlo for bini habUtiiJlr irrigathl, but for the nonce left 
nnirrignted. If notbing else were conaiiicml, Uiere ia nt least the inipnoTe- 
mentof the soil which often tnkw plort under hcalthf taiiiil irritfatioft. 

Pikrt of its transient benefits bare u a fact Wme periuanent, and it is only 
fair to represclil tboae ndTBtilfiges in the cote* assessed on the ‘ nnim^teil 
aspect.' Beside the rate on the ‘ un irrigated aspect,’ of canal Iatn|, 
the only coiupleiue&t available to make up a full a.*sc9anieiit id the owners 
rate.’ This lias been lixeil at utie-half of ihe ‘ ooctipier’a rate, and the 
latter may be taken without chatice of auv niateriiil error as a\ ern^ng neariy 
Rs. 3 per acre. The ‘ unlrrigated aspect’ rate, therefore, will, for mcH 
Tillage, bp its full (wet) usse^sment, niiniii nbo^lt Ra l-^ppri^rro of canalirrfgft- 
tiou. This Is wliat I have aimed »t accuring, and in doing so the Miy’ iwsess- 
mcDts of not a few viJIogcs stand at a figure wliich, without coosidenng 
these r^uiuts, might seem too high.’' . , , - 

The statement on the top of next page shows the result of assess- Eaull* nf j«,wmeiit 
meut in both ekak of the tak»U, aid the general total Tesulting ‘n 
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The ultimate JanM is Ra 3,38,267, the initial jttraa is 
Rs. 3,37.876, allowing Bs. 367 on protective leases. To reconcile that 
with this amount, we must add Rs^ 1,767 assessed on gardens to this 
Rs. 3,36,500 and deduct the Ks. 397= Rj- 3,37,870. 

Mr. Maconachie thus discusses his asseavments:— nil 

The comparison of the new with the old assessment must, of coarse, 
take account of tliu clcDicnt of uucertaiutyi iatFodneed by the new njctliou 
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posed that the arfiago imiratioa oF tlio last ten vobr will be marntainf’.r 
nn er he new btsWwi, the result of the roriaion oE n<»i:>$amcDt in this //t&Mii 
U, an i^e on the whnie of R,. 11 , 463 . Bat this s«pfe»ition fs 
not likely to ^inc fact mi it woald |« a cabmity for the 
Anil (tliereEon) eTcntually for Government if it did. Thb point w [ 
b^im, iip^l i^n b? all depirimcnts, and has indeed been rwotniW 
bjHrwaVnr *“ which colled for opinions ns to the 

► f Mr opinion then 

iWm'^1 ^ that the chan50 In raetlir^l of nssesament will of 
itscinnda« thc«H,,i,dars to take lew water, and that till it is seen how 
;♦ inflnenced thus it wonid be premature to take nther steps. Shonlil 

miTeh ngricultnrist finds it pay him now to tnfcp 

condition of a dnersose in tlie 
Llfj«niietnnivi r *^'*^*’sMWiB t" 010 the old assessment stands 
■wririiltnrfl ) '* t^st n fonwd and Cihiiiiitiafr srsiem oE 

^nculture Jim Imr pnrsoed as necessary to malto possible, tjinnirh oniv 

**’i* '1 pa.mont oE the Government revenuf. And 1 hare. 

H w’ f® this will happen. 1 

expert that for a tow years there wiU be a large decreaso in the veaHv nrea of 

Ho JIrad'?"''*r’J ^1* luoi^'water will li 

™Ji I * T 1 k ^ 'f i^nests oE the namiHd.irt then lie 

* *“* Irrigation Depwtnient will be able to bear 

LntonXiV ™stances ml.ht 

CL ^ m other parts tor the sapply of water. 1 sinne^ily 

mefB of harujg once given up water will not of itself l« 
^n.idored a sufficient reason tor refusing it altogether cftorwanls ilia 
d^te^b''^ importance: it is perhaps the turning point which wiU 

of the incidenea of thefr new assessment, mUt be * ■ ^ 

more than a true dry raies jaata. ' 


, thought to he rated at 

the ii,t,r.n ao.„mJ™t ,M1 uL -jw" fur JlflT^ L* ”"””W '» 
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EMlity to support the high tLsse^sment pnt on tH™ j hut I noted Ih^t thej 
nil oouid prpliiiblf do with water than thej' at pfesent hafc^ and that, 
LtoEorc entering on any qotstJoii o| ri&diictinn of rcTenne na necessary on 
mstrietion of irrigation, It should be ascertained whether wells eoolil not bo 
stink, anil that if they could^ little or no rediietLon could be necosE^aij^ 

In reply to the enquiry ns to TtUngoa assessed at something less than 
A true dry B^aosament, J submitted a list of twenty Tillages, one in Delhi and 
19 in BonipaL* But in doing so 1 Laid atreaa on the fact that the best judges 
of any future queation ariringasto reTisionof aiaessoient would be the Disirirt 
Oltiei^rs of the tiims, and tbnti I shoo id deprecate any action wlibU would 
hare the eEFcct of GliibnrraEsing their free doeis ton of each case on ils merits This 
point I nr^cil also with rfgnrtl to the rillagt?s assessed abora the true dry 
rate ; nnd at the same time 1 should not wish to atop or hinder enquiry into 
the Cain? of otheir than those tillages mentioned. Taken m ^iibigestians 
merely, 1 beliere the lists will bo uwfql in a luaterial degreoj bufc they gbould 
not hfs consulerei.! ns more tlian this.''^ 

Tho gmtiens in some parts of tho dbtrict aro naraerous aiid very 
profitiible. There has thereforo^ tto aecessity to observe tho 
asamo liberal indulgence which baa been exercised in this matter in 
the more arid trftcU of GnigSon. As n rule, the Delhi gardens have 
been assessed, imd statement below shovK^s what a considemble ^iiu 
of revenue is thus obtaiuiKi In number they are m fulbwa ;— 
"iti Dtdhi 3159; in BalkbOTrh 177; in Sunipat 737. Begisters 
have been pre|iared showing the extent* owuomhip^ 

iiiinibeni and Kinds of trees and assessment levied in each case. The 
gimiens on which no revenua has been nssesaed are 52; the reasons 
for making the exceptiou have been noted in the register. 
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The extent of all the gardens is 2^605 acres, asse^^sed at 
B.S* 4^63+. 

Prc^tective leases on wells newly made or repaired were 

f iven under the provisions of B. C. VO of iBGfi in 08 cases. 

u Delhi Sunipat 13; Bullabgurh 4® A table in the 

yettlemeut Eepirt shovrs the total amount and the dotaila of 
the revomio which Government, in order to protect capital from 
being taxed, has for the time surrendered ; the land covered by the 
wells there treated is 902 acrea 

It remains to show in a tabulated form the results of the new 
a^caament for the whole district In doing so the owTier'$ rate is 
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taken at the estimate formed from the average of the past ten years* 
but the netua) amount nmv be espeeted to be considerably lesa^ 
owing to the rfjstxietion of irrigatioa which it is to ba hoped the 
people .will themselves bring about, and which the new assessment 
was intended to onconrage. Thb statement inclndes the assessments 
of gardens and resumccl ■Jn^//rs, and the like; the aitionnt heni 
shown is^ io fact, the full ultimate demand for the new assessment* 
except as regards the owners rate. 


Stafentmi shmHng ih^ of reviM&n of tavd rei^xie assess¬ 

ment m BeUii (bmng Uie rtic^ntlr/ concluded 8etilctrmnt 
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The amount entered in the district after deduetions 

on account of iiuhm to zaiktdn and odd hindxi%ddr^ is Rs. 8 , 26 * 73.1 
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which be reconciled with the jama. By making the following 


deductions from the latter:’ 



8|t7i 

^aifJarM" allowaoccs 

4 II 
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Proteclivc lea-CB 
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V i-i '1 7^ 1 

3,26.735 
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iWdm to saj^nddrM 

1 

VII- ■■■- «» + 

Total deduotiona 


The division of the yefljly amount due re^'etiuq into the 
two iiistftlmeTita of mhi and iluu^lf waa generally detcniiined by the 
choice of the people themaclves; but,i a nile, tio village was allowed 
to pay less than four annas or more than twelve annas in cither harvest* 
As a riile+ the old proportions were generally maintained, and in 
Home of the cases in which change was made, the alteration was pal¬ 
pably for the better. 

Cesses to be levied are those In ordinitry nae^ including tho 
himharffari Ra. local rates Ra. 8-0-+, ddk S annas^ school Rl\ 1, 
road and jxitii'e/rw aa follows: Ballabgarh + 4 ^ Delhi 4 J, 

Sutiijjat 4 per cent Cesse;S me levied on owner's rate. Under the new 
pahi dri arrangements the full rate will be enjoyed by ih& ^Hittrdr^ 
only on measnrements yieldiiig up to 500 owner's rateu On 
mcttsuTcmeuts above this limit up In Rik 1,000 he will get Rs. 2 
pt'r cent, while in mcasiirementa For more than Rs. 1,000 owners 
rate he will get only 1 per cent. have according to rule been 

for the levy of cckscs. 

Before the recent Settlement the old rule was in force, by 
which no altemtiona due to river action were considered, unless they 
IMUriunted to 10 per ccut+ of the ciilturable area of the villngq. This 
ay stem worked great injustice, as the whole holding of an bdi^idual 
might Ik? cost awav^ without his being able to obtain relief Accord¬ 
ingly, in 1876 the new s^^tcin w^as ititroduccd^ under which each 
case of di-nlhivion is separately coiisidered and de&lt with on ita 
merits. For revenue purposes the deep stream boundary is the 
general mlc of dccLdon. 

Table No. XXX showg the miTnhor of villages, parts^ of village^ 
and plots, and the area of land of w'hicli the revenue is assigncdi 
the amount of that revenue^ the period of |ts?igninent, and the 
number of assignees for each tahsd the figures stood in 18^1-82. 
The Tndfi investi^tion^s in the recent Settlement were important 
and proiractetL The authority under which the enquiry was made 
IS the letter No. 7481 of 29th October 1872, from the Secretaiy to- 
Financial Commissioner^ to Coinmbaioiier, Delhi From this letter 
the follow'!Ijg extracts are important^ as regards the procedure to 
he adopted:— 

(i).—^All grants which can be shomi to have been included 
in the trgisters of laud released in perpetuity which vrere 
maiatained before the Mutiny* either by the cadstenco of 
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anthentic copies of iho^ register, or l>y the production 
of the certihcates furiiLfbed to the holders, mu^t be 
regardt^i in the absence of any expro.^ Umitatipn by the 
terms of the grant, aa bereditiwy and tmnsfcnible. In 
these cases you will only hci^e to ascertitin that the present 
pofisesitioii -corresponds with the extent of the grant, and 
that the present holder can show a good title derived from 
the person whoso name wqa originally entered in the 
register. 

(ii).—Life-grants were to be considered m nondninsferable, and 
persons in wrongful possession wore to be ousted, unless 
tor any reason it should seem fit to mahe rocoinniendation 
to the contrary. 

(iU)—In the case of grants under IQ bighm for reli^ous or 
charitable purposes, mclmJed in the separate rtgister of 
such grants* it will be necessaxy only to asceH^n that 
the grants are sllll applied to auch porposea, and that 
the area entcreil in the register h not exceedeiL 
(iv).—Perpetual granta after IRTS wero to bo considered aa 
not tmnfcfcruble, those mode before the hfutlny as tnuia- 
ferable. 

With regard to the kind of known as Juilf^ralts tenures^ 

the instructions were to resume them ordinarily* unless for special 
^astms it seemed fit to recommend a contmuauce of the gnrnt in 
the shape of a on part of the land in fjiiestion. These coii^ 

cessions have almost uniformly boon found to riNpiire no further 
continuance, and having come to the nattiral term of their grant 
the end of the current Settlement, have been resutned; the 
area afl^ted being put in with the kMUt area and assessi^ at 
full ratoB. 

The restilts of the nwyl iuv^tigationa are shown in the table on 
the next page. The pants made for good service in the mutiny 
arc seijarately detailed in the Settlement Report. The o^jfregate 
amount of assigned, Riven ue in the Dellii district is now Rm. 5 "U«R 
Tabic No. XVJI shows the area and income of Government 
eatates; while Table No. XIX shove's the area of land acquired by 
GovLTiiineiit for public purpuses. Government right, in the 99 
villages in which it is sole or part proprietor, estends to 3i;i8l 
acres, of which 20,272 are assessable, and on wdiich Rs. 2o,o40 is 
the estimated revenue. The property, therefore, is of very consi- 
denible importance. Its origin is confiscation at the iltitiny, of the 
]>rivotc property of the kiitg^ of Imubi i>f proprietors grtx-^aly 

imitnioua. and of the property of the Raja of Eidlob^h and of 
the Nawah of Jhajjar. 

The private property of the king is cnllod tmiL The word is said 
to be derived from the Turkish, and to mean 'pocket', and may there¬ 
fore be freely rendered as pocket money, or in a certain sense the 
pciEZ^ttm of the king. Thia property he aeqiunLd largely under the 
arratigemcnts for his maintenance and privy pujsc in 130^, but thero 
is reason to beleivc that the iiughal Emperors always had private 
land held io ilirect pro|><^rty. After confiscation at the Sluriny, il 
appeal^ from the records of the Goveninieut office that protmiited 
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enquiry made aa to its value and extent. In his No. 521 of 
17th December 1858, the Deputy Commi^iouer i^equcsted in^rue- 
tiotis on the point Tshethcr a title was to be held gootb claittiitig 
* fineehold tenure" of proprty * by right of gdt or purchase from 
the ex-king or hia immediiite predecessonn' He also rcpoitctJ 
resumption of crown lands held under ‘ deeds gnwatcHl by per3i>na 
mnnifcfftly irLCorapcteut to alienate.' The Ooinmi^iioner replied that 
ns n rule all grants or i^les made anb^equcnt to ISOISp when Shah 
Alam became pensioner of Govern mentp weie valid only during the 
life of the donor. He quoted among other authorities a rule of 1841 
to this effect laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, and eonfinned in the same year by the Supreme 
Govcrnnieut^ This view was sanctioned by Secretary to Govern^ 
meiifs. No. 579 of 26th May 1859, and directions were given for the 
preparation of a regisrter of kiitll property. This reghrter was siih- 
mitted (nearly nine years later) by the Deputy ComuiLssioncr (Mr, 
h'iti^patriek) under cover of hia No^ 144 of loth April 1868, The 
C^nnnisHionor^ in sending it up to Government, remarked that Li 
some cases of sale» Rai BaW La\ Extra Assistant Commissaoncr^ acting 
on the revenue side, had held that all rights were soldj rndfi, as 
well as proprietary rights, that these uecisiona not being judicial 
orders might be contested by Government if necessaiy, hut that ho 
corisidercti this unadvisabte. The Secretary to Govemiiient^ m his 
No, 361 of 11th May 1868, conciincd in thia When the register 
came down a uiLstako was made as to the terms of Govcrnnient 
onlcis, and sales were made of a few praperties, whichp on rei>ort 
for sanction being rnado^ worn disallowod by Opvemnietit and 
ii:Bncellod. Systematic enqniiy was directed by an Asaistaut Com- 
missioner of the district ^ W'ho was to summon parties claiming 
agidust Government to file proofe of their titles and then to draw' 
up draft plaints for the opinion of the Government advocate,* 
On this the point of kw was referred as to the time of Uinitation 
running against Government^ in suits to set aside alienations by 
the king of Delhi of proprietary right in Scriiit vilkgea. The Go¬ 
vernment advocate held that this was 66 years from the date of 
confiscation of the grant to the king, i t,, from ISoT* After further 
oomjspondenea on points of detailp the Fmanml Commissioner in 
his No. 6,598 of 16th September 1872, laid down the principles of 
investipitioiip making a aimion between urban and niral faf lU 
For the former a special agency w^as appomted (Mr. G* L. Smith, 
Assistant Commissioner, who made his report in ifay ISTG,) and 
the empiiiy into rural which mcluded all eases save those 

properties insido the City of Delhi and the suburbs of Jehannnma 
and Khnndrat kalin, in the towns of Indarpat, Fariddbid and 
Ballabgarhp was made over to the Settlement Department to be 
carried on in connection with the investigation into rnaji tenures. 
Distinction was drawn between;— 

(L)—The title of Government to proprietary right. 

(2,)—The right of occupants to hold revenue free, 

Audi it was remarked that these rights were wholly indepen¬ 
dent i>f eiK'h other. Majis might exist on Governnient property, 
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and flu tho other hand wcupants not adniitting Government 
jiroprietaiy right would still have to prove any alleged right to hold 
revenue free. The Finanehai Cauimmioiiei' further diieeted “that 
tho proprietary right of GovernmeTit should be a^ried in each case 
and recorded ixi the Sett lenient papers, that a suitable rent should 
bo fixed by the Settlement Officer, and that ca$ca on which the right 
of Government b not admitted ^ihould be reported to the Deputy 
Coniuiiasiouer^ who should be instructed to eject tho holders IF there 
b good ground tfl believe the Gflvemruent title to be a good one. 
The proprietary of Govetumeiit should be asserted whether 

the land b held revenue free or notj and a rent deinandod as acknow¬ 
ledgment of the right.” The report on proprietary right was to be 
kept dblinct from that on tentiincs, while dbtinet niention was 
to W niofle in tho latter register as to whether the property belonged 
to Government or not. Tlie mvestigations are not yet complete. 

The Riija of Ballahgarh had proprietary right in the whole or in 
part of S4 villages in his territory ; and. at the Mutiny, these were 
twnfisentedt anil settled with the with the ndfEtion of a 

mcNlerate generally about 10 percent on the revenua In 

Ii!^72 when ScttlcTnont procceiliDgs began, Mohammad AUSh^h, of 
Sardhana, petitioned to bo allowed to purchase Govemment rights in 
these villages^ offering tb, 1,47,0SfCI as the price, Govetiifnent scut down 
for rept^rt: (1). Whether the Govermnent title w'ijs good, (2), Whether 
there w'as much cult arable land as yet micultivated. (3), liMiethcr the 
price cffercwl was fair. The reply to this stated that the Govenunent 
title was undoubted; that, so tar as known then, the extent of mdl- 
{pi^dri lanti would be ns follows t —irrignted 1^,000 acres; aoirrigated 
H,000 ; culturable 2,000; total T5,OUO acres, ^Ir, Wood further 
estimated the vnaluo of the proi>ctty at not less than Rs. 2,40,000, l ie 
suggested^ however, that before safe, the rights of the tenants culti¬ 
vating on the property should be ascertained, ns many of theni^ though 
not laying claim to o^vnership, were probably entitled to rights of 
occupancy. This enquity was directed under No, 4Cn of 16fh March 
1874, from the Secretary to Ptiujab Government to the Financial 
Commbvsbiier, with tho following priuciplcs laid down to guide the 
investigation 

(1) —The British Goremment siicceedbi to the rights, and only 

to tho rights of the Ballahgarh R4jA 

(2) —Any cultivator who ha$ been in continuous occupation, 

either in his o’^vn person, or iq tile person of his imc^stors, 
for 12 ycura before annexatioiij should he iidinitted to rights 
of occupancy. This implies a modification of the Fbaucial 
Comniisi^oneria pniposal, that those w^bo have since the 
mutinies only, or only in tJieir own persoTia and those of 
their fiifhcrs, resided in the idlloge, should be ente^isd as 
having no right of occupancy, 

(3) —Questions of the right of absentee THiffiddre are ceserved 

for decision ns they come up, 

f4)—The lies rather on Govemineiit than ou a 

cultivator of any length of standing. 
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Eight of the thirty-four belonged entirely tc Govena* 

nient, and of the twenty-^ remmning, eight had the Govemraeat 
rights nlrendy separate and distinct fi^ni those af the sfmfnfiaire i in 
seventeen they were-as yet joint With the zamhidd*-^; and m one 
the rights were partly separate and partly joint 

The report on the Bcparatcly held villagea^ and snch part of 
Garhkhera as was already separate, was sent up under Settlement 
Officers No* 267 of September I4th IH76, and orders wer^ jja^sed 
in Government letter N^* 57B of ITth May 1877- The muin 
points were— 

1,—Eights of ijceiipancy were conceded in 8,845 casca 

Ditto ditto refiisdlin 851 ,, 

Ditto ditto Fcinamed undecided in 86 

2—'Where rights of occupancy now granted aflect absentee Ttidjidurs, 
no such Tndjidur^ should be allowed to con teat ^uch rights, 
3.—The right now gtnntecl is under section 8 of the Tenimcy Art [ 
any parties cltuming under section 5 can snre to estabUsh 
the right. 

With regard to the sale of the property, it was dir^ted that 
(a) it should be toadc in portions or lots, not in a lump, and after 
reselling any lands neccsisaiiy^ for grants ; the cultivators should 
ordinarily bo allow^ed an op|M>rtunity of offeriug for the land sold 
The report on the remaining rillageRi after partitioo had been inade^ 
was submitted in ilr. MnconaLhic^s No. 202 of September 18th, 
187£i, and on this ortlers have oat been passed His proposals wera 
to concede ocoupfincy right iu 885 Li^has^ 13 buims, and refuso it 
in 8,5?K) 0 

In 1878, four of tho rillages reported on by Mr, Wood were 
sold by auction. This was to raiso money ti> jiny Rai Bahadur 
Dtnnio Singh for thfl Fattebpuri Mnstpie property^ w^hich by the 
orders of His Excellency the Yiccroy iLfud tytton) w as restored to 
the Muhammadan com I nullity of Delhi The onkr for these sales 
was communicated undcrimver ofiho Punjab Govemraent No* 1J89 
of 28th August 1878, and at the aucrion hehl in piirsiiajice thereof 
the prices obtained were, for Ballabgarh Es. 54,500 sold to E^i 
Kishen Kaur of the Rajas family. 

Chandaoh Es, 30,000^ 

Chimf „ 10,100 >£old to Amjad Ali of Faridabad 

Tilaiiri Bangor 8,000 ) 

Tlie sum mjuired was Rs. 1,17,833-5, and the difTerence was 
met by apjjropriating a sucu of Bh, 5,000 in deposit from the rent 
of the shops round the mosque. The surplus was given to the 
trustees of the building. 


CnAFTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At the CenJius of ISSl, all placca niofe than 5,000 

inhahitants, all muDidpalitic^, and nil head-quarters of districts and 
military posts were cla^d as towua^ Under thia rule the fgllqwiEig 
places vrere retnnied as the towns of the district:— 
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The distribution by religion of the population of these towiis^ 
and the uumber of houses in each^ ar^show'Ji In Table No. XLIU, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Eoport in 
Table XIX and its appendix, and Tablo XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each towUp with a 
brief notice of its history^ thelncrea^ and decrease of its population^ 
its commerce^ inauu&ctures^ nuiiiicl^tal govemmentp. institutions^ and 
public buildings ; and ststietics of births and deaths^ tmde and rnanu” 
Ihctures, wherever figures are available^ 

The modem city of Delhi lies in north latitude 38'' W 40'' and 
cast longitude 77"* 17' 45"^ and contains a population pf souls. 

It Ls built on a slight emincuco on the right bank of the Jaiiinikp on 
which it abuts, and as it at present stand-^ was erected in the reign of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, who commenced the work in the yexw 
A.l>. It was ofScially zumicd after him Shah Jehanab^iL It in 
eaclztsecl on three sides by a high wall of solid stone, tho work of 
the Em|>crr>r Shah jehaiip but furtber strengthened by the English 
at the boginning of the prestmt century with a ditch and tflucis. 
Towards Che east the city exteiwls to the edge of the high kujfc 
which bDiinds the river becL Hero them Is no wall projierly 
called, except for a short distance where the high bank sinks; but 
the face of the river bonk buiit up^ bears froift the ontaide the 
appearance of ail ordinary city wall, though inside the surluce U on 
n level with the sumniit of the fortificatioiia. In the flood season 
the river until recently flowed immediately bfineatb the Tvalls j bnt 
there ia now a space left dry of greater or less width aocording.to 
the seaflon, the river beil havmff receded a short ilistance to the 
east The circuit of the wall is ns nearly ns possible 5| miles. 
There are in all ten gates, of which the best kticwii ore the Kashmir 
and Mori gates to the north, tbe Kabul and Lahori gates to the 
west, the Ajiuir and Delhi gates to the south, and the Calcutta 
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01iApt«r TI. cate, by which the whole traffic of the Grand Trunk passea 

— The Raiputani Railway iiasses out of tho city by the Kabul rate, 

Towufl, M^cipa- Chandui Cbauk temimotea m the Lailiore gate. The 

fastem wall, abutting on the river, contains no gate of any 


^^^^e^Mughal Palace, now the Fort, lies inade the citv, aihiatcc! 
m tbe (^ntris of tho eastern or rivemde. It 11 miles m circiiitp 
and like tke city is sumaindcd on tliTec sides by li>fty stone walls, 
the fourth side being open to the river-bod, w^hich lies at the lev’ei 
of about 40 feet below* the inside surface. The Fort is enteix^ by 
two gateSp the Lahori gate to the west leading to the Charidni Chauk, 
and the Delhi gate to the aonthp leading to the Fab and 

the Delhi gate of the city. The intonor h now* almost entirely 
cleared of biiildings, only a few relics of the old Mughal Palaces 
being allowed to staini Their pliice has been taken by barracks 
for European tr<i*opa* Otitsidc, towanls the citVp a space of SOO 
yonls in width has, since the Mutiny, been completely cleared of 
buildingSp which in fenner days came close up under the Fort walk. 

To the south of the Fort, the eastern iwrtion of the cityp abut¬ 
ting on the river, and known as Daria Danu b occupied by a can¬ 
tonment* in wldch are the qtiartcra of a Native Regiment, which, 
w ith one wdiig of a European Repiueiit, complete the ferice usually 
stationed by way of garrison at Delhi, 

N the Fortp at its north-east comer and only connected 
with it . a bridge, is the massive fert Sabmgnrh, erected in the 
Kith century by Salim Sbih ; and at this point the EtLSt Indian 

Ihiilway enters lha dty by a magnificent bridge across the Jarnna. 
The line pacing over Salimgarh, and through a corner of the Fort, 
runs on to the station inside the w^alls. The line has lately been 
coiitiniied for the Kajpdtana State Rail way p and after traversing the 
city, passes through the wall on the oppositOi or north-wxst aide 
In"the north-east comer of the city*^ within the walls, and clojse to 
the Kashmir gatep lie the TrEaatirj\ District Courts^ and other offices ; 
while immediately to the ||^BOUth of these lie the Church and the 
Telegraph and Post officcai Thus, Daria Gaii|, the Fortp the public 
offices and the Railway, fonn an almost continuous line along the 
eastern aud northern laces of the city j and the angle between them 
is occupied by tho public gardens. The ejuarter thus occupied^ 
amounting to nearly half the whole city, present? a comparativLdy 
Open appearance, and is distinctly marked off and sejiarate fcoiu 
the deuecT portion lying to the south-west, aud occupied by the 
shops and dwelUng-houfles of the native population. 

A short drive through the Qiicen'a GardenB and across the 
Itfillway, leads out by the ICoj^hmir or Mori gate into the Civil Lines. 
Beyond these, on the north-west side of a city^ runs a low lino 
of Vocky hilISp known as the Ridge, which entls on the banks of the 
Jamna about a mile above the city, and forms a yeiy prominent 
object frxuti the surrounding country^ and is possessed of great 
historical interest as the vantage ground from which the Eugliiih 


“ Prvir to the llrtlihj ies7^ tUft caaloimiiint wiib tQ thfl nuilli yf tbe lUJge^ olKmlr 
two piil^ liois Lbc cHy. 
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batterie. 3 -played upon the city in the siu-o of 1857 the Cinpjw Vt 

tuniSMue ; in tii>J foreground the hoiuses and gnrdcan of tha Uties and Ointaa- 

reaidents, thickly intSspeRed with troca, and la the jtistance the City meats. 

ivall surraouated here and them by tall acacias, whi e over ail nw piy. (Xacrip- 

the minarets of the Jama Jla^jid and the tort- But perhap-s the ti.a. 

mast striking view is that of the eastern face od the ^ 

erects the traveller a? he cresses the Janina Railwiiy bndge oii his 

Ltranne into the city. Outside the city to the west awl north-wast 

lie some ooiisidorablo suburbs. The arj^st, that of feabsn M.uidi. 

liiiee tho Gmud Tnitik Rood on either side ior a considembk distance- 

Less imprtant are the Sndr lia^r imd Tell ware, hither sou^ 

the main suburb is that of Pahir Ganj. The t.oTnnn^ioners oi^ 

m situated outside the city, adjoir^g hia pnrate-knM. a lar^ 

castellated house in the Civil Lines known as Ludlow JJf 

cantonments are situated partly maide tho fort and partly ontsi fo. 

The European force occupies the fort; and the native force, ivith 

their Eui^an cfficera, tLt i»rtioii of the town known 

Ganj between the fort and south wall of the mty. In the Civil 

Lini also, separating them from the Ridge, is a amall space 

as the caynlr^ Qncs, occupied by a treop of native cavali^-commanded 

"^The bulldiugs of the town arc for the most part of brick, and 
are well built and substantial. Many of the smaller streete are 
narrow and tortuous, aud end lu many cases in , but on 

tho other hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
thoreughfares of DclhL There are no less than ten main streets 
thoreughly metalled, drained, and lighted. The town is traversed 

by two main thoreugh fares, running respeetivclv frem «ist to 

Jid iiortli to south. The former, known as the Chandiii Chauk, is 
8.imc thrcc-quartera of a mile in len^h ; it loads from the Lahore 
g^te of the fort to that of tho city, and is probably one of the 
foiest native streets in India. It m almut nO ya^s wide and hoa 
fl pavement on each side, and one m the pWted ’*^th a 

double row of trees, mostly Itfm and with a double 

vehicular traffic. The middle footpath is built 
□imeiliiet which conducts water from the canal into 
fl^iond main read leaib from the kashmir gate tlie north to 
the Dehli gate on the south, passing the dirtnct offices the 
the Delhi College, the dik bungalow, the tel^ph and 
offices. It then Ascends an incline, goes under the railwny bridge 
of the East Indian Railway, and i^in ascends an incline, cri^a 
the Western Jamna Canal, passes between the Fort and the Janm 
Masiid cutting the Ohandni Chauk at right angles and niter 
traversing tho^ Foie baxar leaVes the city at the Delhi gate. 

Besides those above-mentioned, 

running cost and west to the north and south of thi. ™iway from 

the Cafeutta to the Kibul gatea These are lined 

give on air of freshness and verdure to the city. The streets are 

well paved The drainage and water-aupply. howev'cr are not g<™i, 

but steps are being taken to drain the and to 

in habitats with good drinkmg water. The best drinking water 
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CiLflptfir VI. obtained from the Rid^, but that b some thstance off" and beyond 
—" the reach of the poorer inhabitaotB of the city. 

TownSi Mnnlripa- Quite the finest building within the is the Jama Masjid 
^ built in the ndgn of Shilh Jehmi {l62P-o8)p and said tu have cost 
Bs, 10,00,fKK). It is sitnated on a rocky eminence a little, to the 
aouth of the Chaiidm Ghauk, and to the east of the open spnoe 
cleared round the f?rt, with three entrances approached by broiid 
flighta of Pteps on the souths east, and north sides. The finest entrance 
13 that on ibe oast side , the other two are to a oonsidemble extent 
confined by adjacent haildiugs. It is built of red ssiiidstone, aiul 
consists of a largo i^uadmnglc with the mosque itsoU on the w^est 
side. The u^LOsquo itself h of oblong form, 201 feet by 
120 feet, and is snnneunted by three white marble cu|>oIas with 
spires of glided oopi>er. On the north aud south sides are two 
iimiarels compMJScd of alternate stripes of white tnarhle mid red 
sandstone placed vertically, about 13Q feet bigb, firom which exten¬ 
sive views are obtained. Another building of antiquuriati interest 
is the Kiln Maajid, ucaj* the Turkman gate,^ bnilt by Feroz Shah in 
lik'jl. It is now falling into decay, and is mainly of interest aii 
being n reninaut of a funner city. Inside the fort aro to be found 
some of the finest buildings in Bebli The Lohore gate of the Fort, 
built of red sandstone, leads into a " long and lofty vaulted arcade 
with an ticta^na.! opening at the centin to admit light and venti¬ 
lation." This IS now used ns a ba^ar w hero aupplica uxq sold for the 
benefit of the European soldiers of the Fort On emerging fruin the 
lAhorc Gate tim DiVanJ-Aam, or Hall of Public Auclitfiiee, comes 
into view* It is a larro hall enclosed at tlie north, but open on the 
other three slides, and supported by red santistone pillanL It is now 
used as a eantccin Further on, close to the river^ is the haiyisoiuest 
building in the Fort^ known os the Diw an-i-Kb^ia, or Hall of Private 
Audience, It is a pavilion of white rrtarble± aupported on [nllors of 
the some material, the whole of which arc, or were, richly oniament- 
cd with fluwera of inlaid mosaic work of cornelian and other stones. 
In former times it must have been Dir more ma^ficent than at tho 
present tiine, but it vras greatly despoiled after the bntok-up of the 
Mughal Empire about the middle of the 18th century. In tbia bndd- 
ing was formeriy set up the Peacock Throne^ carried away by N atlir 
SHah, tho Persian canquemr, in 17311 A,i>. Close to the l)iwin-i-Khas 
is the Muti also of marble* the private mos^^uc of the Eni- 

pemr and his family, much injured dunng the Mutiny. 

Another building worth mention la the Institute in the Chiiudni 
Chuuk , a large red brick building, forming three sides of aqnadmngle. 
It is in European style, erected by the Municipal Coiuinittee 5 and is 
Used ns a Uuseuni, Town Hall, Borb^ Hoomi and Library for the 
European residents; and oppoaite this h the Clock Tower In the 
centre of the Chdndni Chauk, about 130 feet higbi i^vith four faoea 
Other buildings worth a pasging notice are the Church, built by 
LJoloiiel Skinner, tlie Fattchpuri Masjid, the Belbi College, the Pi*st 
Office (occnpyiTig the building kin^wm as the ilogazinek the Mor 
Serai, and the Eo^t Indian Railway Station. 

There arc sevcnil fine gardens, both inside and outside iho city. 
The Queen's Gardcios, in the centre of the to wo, between the roil- 
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way aad tic Chandni Cha«k, naado by order of Jehaiiaia Begtim, Cha^ VI, 

the daughter of the Emperor Shih Jehin. are l^argdy used f ^^owas, Mnnidpa- 

pleofutre resort by both nalivos aad Evtropcaiis. Beside the gardoTis litiea aad Canton- 

proper, there is a well supplied menagerie which attrectii large menta. 

crowti^ Beisidea tho Queen^s Gardens, the garden;? round the Dcthicttv^ itaHir’sj*- 

Delhi Bank are worth a visit. This house and gardens formeriy tion. 

belonged to the Begam Samru, a celebrated chiettamess, whose 

husband, a Frenchman of the name of Sombre, wiOt in the servioa 

of the Mahrattas. Outsido the city, near the Kashmir gate, arc the 

Kiidsla Gardens, which owe their origin to Kudsia Begam ; and 

between the Sabzi Mandi and the canal are the Rusbanara and 

Sirhindi Gardens, now foirnbig one large and beautiful garden, in- 

f^luiUn^ the tomb of Kusbiiiara Begam, tmother of the dsiopbters of 

Shah Jebaa, and tho favourite aistor of the Emperor Anrangab. 

It is not preposed to give a detailed account of the objects Hlsiorj. 
of aiitir],iinrina otiu historical interest of Delhi and its cnviroBS, 

The subject has been elaborately dealt with by'General Cunningbam 
in his ArchtEological Reports, I, 133 to 23l ; I\, i to xvii and 1 to 
91 ; V, 142 to 1+4 ; by iD. Carr Stephen in bis Archfcology of 
Delhi ; and in the Asiatic Society's Journab, Bupplomentary 
number of Vol. ILX’HIU, 1864. page STo; 18C6, ytage 199; 

1870, page 70 1 and there are several guide-books,* which con¬ 
tain every detail which a visitor ^vill care to know. Short 
descriptions of the most remarkable monuments of 4iitw|iiity will 
bo given in their appropriate places in the following historical 
sketch, and a brief notice of some of the moat remark nble build¬ 
ings will bo found below; but nothing moie will he attempted, 
t£> hl-itoriciil sketch itself b merely an attempt to atriug together, 
in a readable form, a namitioiiofthe most remarkable events in 
the history of the city. An interesting acconut of Delhi, as it wm 
in 1823, will be found in Selections from the Aamtic Society's 
Journal, 11, 677. Though possessing no pccuHiu- qualitications from 
a physical point of view, the neighbourhood of Delhi has, from the 
earliest dawn of Indian hiatorv, been the site of a capital city. Within 
a distance nowhere exceeding 11 or 12 mibs froa^ motleni Delhi 
city ihrt 4 ir city hns iis^cn npoii tho yuins of its fftUoTi pret]ecc 3 SOi*S|. iiEitil 
the rfcfrm of old buildings has been estimated te cover nn area of 
Tiiord thaii square iDilcfft from TiigtliikftbaJp tK^xi milea to the 
Houth, to the Kiith Minir, sbe milea to the west. Fii^t upon this 
of cities Btanda the name of indreipristha, a city foimded, probably 
during the latter part of the I5tb century a.c.. by the Aryim oolcmbt.s 
of IiuSa.. when first they began to feel their way down the banka of t he 
Jamna The ilahabhdrate tells na how the five Pandavna, Yinlis- 
thira, and his brothers, leading a body of Aryan.a from Hustinapur 
upon the Ganges, espeUed or subdued the aivage Nagas, and cleared 
their land of forest; bow they built the city of Indraprastha. and 
grew into a great Kingdom; and how they fought and overcamo 


‘ ThcWwmfrh»i*ittiiito( Mr, H, G. K«o. 

t Al tfaE noTllicnJ pnl Ihc bravltll cil iJlt ruin* U Siljonl tlirK miles, at theiflllthcrn 
«n<l sbdbtBtiiaLlta. UhIiiop ilubcrfitacribvu ttu la “ a vurj jtwM scaae ot 
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their kiufimezip the Kauravn.'i, And thou the history Iciaes its^elf 
again in the cenfiLsed chronology of the PiiraiiftSL 

The city of lodrapraslha was built ii|joq the banks of the 
Jamna, between the more modem Kotiln of Firo^ Shah aud tiumn- 
yiin'g tomb, about two miles south of the present sibi of Delhi The 
river has now shifted its course more than a milo castwarda, but 
its amneut bed can still be tm^-ed past the aite of Indraprastha. 
The Nigambod Ghat^ near the old Calcutta gate of the present 
city, is believed to Imve formed n part of the ancient capital; but 
with this eNceptiou, not a stone of it remains standing. Its name, 
however, is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
for the HDiall town and hLuhammadan fort of Pnrana Kila* the site 
of which must bo almost identical with that of the ancient city. 
Yiidisthira^ necorciing to the Bhigavota Purana, was succeeded on 
the throne of Indraprastha by 30 generations of the descendants of 
his brother Arjnna, until at last the line was extinguished by the 
nsurpatioD of V^isarwa, minister of the last K-ing, Visarwa's family 
retained the sceptre for 500 yearSp and waa succeeded by a dynasty 
of 15 Gautamaa or GotamavansaSp who were in turn followed by a 
family bearing the name of Mayura, 

This brings the history by one rapid stride down to the middlo 
of the first eon tury B,c., the period at which the name of Delhi 
first makes its appearance^ The city too had spread or been removed 
some miles furtner to the souths ns far as the site now occupied by 
Kutb-ud-dm's Maepque and the Kutb pillar. General Cuuninghani 
would appear to attribute the foundation aud name of the new city 
to a a Dilii, apparently the last of the Mayum dynasty^ and 
idcutiHos it with Ptolemy's Daida!ar. The commoacst form of the 
old name ifl ^Dilli” In one plane, howovor. General Cuimingliarn 
has found it spelt "Dillipur.^ And there is a trmUtion estant-p 
which attributes the foundation of the city to Bdja DiUim, the 
ancestor in the 5th gencTation of the Piudava brothers. But this 
tradition may probably be dismissed as an ignorant invent ion; 
for Dilli ia univcraally acknowledged to be of much later date than 
Indraprastha. The most popular tradition, adapted by Ferishtn, 
and accepted as probably correct by General Cunningham, in that 
which attributes the city to Raja Dilii Or Dhilu. Dhilu appears to 
have been the last of hLs dyuastj:, and to have been overthrown by 
a Ring of the Scythian dynasty, known as that of the Su or Sakas. 
The Saka conqueror, wbcise name is variously given as Sukwaiiti, 
Sukdat, and Sakadityap was himself overthrown a few yearn later bv 
tho fonioiis Vikramaditya, the date of whose ncccssionj B.a 57j m 
the initial year of the Sam vat era,* 

From this period Dilli is again lost ^ght of for several ccntii' 
riea* There Ls^ indeed, a widespread tradition that it was deserted for 
732 years. This, however, cimnot be accepted without reservation; 
for in the erectioUp during the 3rd or 4th centuty A.n., of the 
fiunous u^n pillar of Eaj4 Dhava, there is strong evidenco that the 
Bite was occupied- The erection of thw pillar must have been the 
work of a pzincQ having pretension, at any ratOp to great power; for 
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the ineuription npoD it records that ho “obtained with his om am Cia^ VI. 
an undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long penciu, Xlie Mnnlcipa- 

pillar still exists, standing in perfect preservation where it was ^t^es and C&nton- 
originally planted; and is a proof that, though Delhi nmy not haw been msnts. 
at this time a great metropolia* yet it was, at nay mtej & city ul [liitery. 
considerable importance. 

The pillar of DliAva is one of the most curious mo- 

niiTnents m India, It is a solid shaft of wrought-imn* £3 feet R in- 
ehes in length, the shaft 30 feet 2 inches, of which 18| feet a^ above 
ground, and tho capital ^ feet Tho diameter of the shaft mc^ascs 
fiom laOo inches at the top to 16 + inches at tho ground. Below 
the mimd the shaft expands la a bulbous form to a diameter of 
2 feet 4 inches, and reste on ft gridiron of iron bars let into the stone 
pavement with lead. Although there are flaws in many pirts, yot 
this hanlly dimiiiishcs the wonder caused by the niamifacture of this 
monster pillar in those early times; and it is equally startling to hnd. 
that, after exposure to wind and rain for at least fourteen centuries 
it is unnjsted and the wpital and inscription are os clear and as 
sharp now as when It was first creetei ^The^ pillar ^rccortJs its 
own history in a deeply cut Ssuisknt inscription in six lines 
on its western face. This has been deciphered by ilr. James 
Ptinsep, who rexnarts that “the pillar is called the arm of fame 
(/tirtf j bkv/u) of Raja Dhdva j and the letters cut ujion it are ealloil 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writing his 
immortal feme.*’ It also records in the words already quoted, that 
Raja Dhiva "obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty 
on the earth for n long period" Air. Priiisep, who first deciphered 
the inscription^ refers it to the tlurd or fourth century A.P., siiul 
Gencml CuiminghaTn, endorsing his opinioUp has sugg^cd the ye^ar 
A,J>- 31 & ns an approximation to the date, thinking it not 
u^ikely that Raja Dhiva may have ass^ted in the downfidl of the 
rK)wcrful Gupta dynaaty* au evtiiit which is fixed to have occumKl in 
that year. Journal Ak Soc.^ ML, Pp 630« But Mr Friiisepa 
reading has rince been declared to be erroDeouaj and Bubscf[iieii1i 
scholars have been unable to hnd the name of Dhavat Mr. 

Fergii&im lYrites: “ My own convictioD is that it belongs to one 
of the Chandia Rajas of the Gupta dynasty, consequently either to 
A-n. 363 or A.D. 400," 

Other traditions^ takiD;^ various formSp concur in connecting the 
erection of the pillar with Bilan DeOp or Anang F&U founder of the 
Toin4ra (Tunwar) dynasdyp who flourished in the eighth centuiy. 

He is said to have been asaiiwid by a IcaiDcd Brahman that aa 
the foot of the pillar had been driven so deep into the ^nnd that 
it rested on the head of Vaauki, King of the Serpents, who Bupports 
the earth, it was now immovable, and that doimnion would remaio 
in his family ob long as the pillar atoed. The Raja doubting the 


* The pillflT is nsimllj' descrianJ »* <if “ miud metoJ," rtsenliUng brenxe, Oen- 
Cmmiughoji] liubiniltiod it Bin^l biL £roni tbi^ lower psrt of Ihe 

pillax 10 Dr. Mcimiy Tliomflon for dtoaljsia, who prduoaticcjj ft to he pan 
iron of j -fiC spedljc|?F*i1ly,^ AiJfitbe Rame vcnlit nTiJS pniioanced a.iiaJj'Ru 

hj Dr. of tbe SchooFi o£ Loodoa. 
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Clapter 71, truth of the Brahmao's statemcat, ordered the pillar to bo dug up, 

wctwitli the blood of thi! Serpent 
lities anit Canton- ^“E' ^-ain roitcd; but owing to the King’s 

ments, fomer bcrcdulil^, every plan now failed ia fixing it firmly, and in 

Histor;. apito of all hia efforts It stiil reniaine<l loose (d/ii'm) in the groiind, 

and thia, aecortHiig to these traditions, ia said to have been the 
origin of the name of Dhilit Various other Ibrins of the tradition 
are given, some of which have no reference to a prophecy of insta¬ 
bility. Moreover, the name Delhi is undoubtedly older than the 
eighth csntuiy, and Ocneral Cunninghain, with some probability, 
refers the origin of these trarlitions to a late period ia the history 
of the Tom iraa, when the long duration of their rule hwi induced 
people to comixire its stability totliat of the iron pillar j and be would 
refer the story above related to the reign of Anang Bal II„ whoso name is 
inscribed on the shaft with the date of Sambat U®, or A.D, 1052, 
The foiindatiou of the Toniara (Tiuiwor) dynasty by Bilau Deo, 
better known ns Aiiang Pal, is fixed by General Cunningham, on 
miiuds which ho considers "more than usually finn for early 
Indian history, ” to have taken idace in 73S a.i>, Anang Pal restor¬ 
ed Dehli, and he and probably several of his successor, made it their 
capital. But the later RAjasof the dynasty arc believed to havo 
resided at Kjinnj. In the middle of the 11th century AiiongPil lL 
would appear to havo been expelled from Kanoj by CbandmDeva, 
founder of the Ealitor dynasty of that city, and onoo mote Delhi 
became the i oniara capital, Anang Pal II. rebuilt and adorned the 
city, surrounding it with a massive fort named Lai Kot,* the remains 

of wht^ walls are still believed to exist in aline of grand old ruins 
that Circle the site of the Kutb hi in a r. This restoration is briefly 
n^orded, and its date fixed by an inscription uikui £bl]4 Dh^va’s 
pillar—^ in Sjuabat 1109" (correspouding to 10,12 a.d 1 ” A rang PAT 
peopled Ddii." / o 

Just a centurv Safer, during the reign of Anang Pal in. the last of 
linc^T Dtlhi wa3 takt^Li by Vi&ilii Devfli, Cboban kip^ pf 
AJitifn Anang Py wiia l 0 ft in possessiopj but only oa a tributary ^ and 
daii^Mef marritHl the i^on or grand^op of tho comjueror. From 
tmiou wag bom the famaug Prithi Kuj or Rai Fithom^ wlsu 
^canie the adopted son of Anang Pal, and op hig cieath succeeded to 
hiathmoe, thus uTUtiiur the Chohims under one bwl 

IJuniig Ibis rcigii the fort of Ldl Kot was fttrther sETeiip;tliened by up 
exterior wall which ran roiiud it porthwards fropi its porth-west to its 
HOuth-eaHt comer, while the old fort rose above the CTuund enclosed 
fomied a citadel to the new fortification.t Prfthi Rii was the 
lag^uJii niler of Behli. In T19t came tfie fin^t invasion of 
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Muhammad Shahiib-udKirn of Ghor. and thongh he ^ deroatcd by Cha^ Tl. 
Prithf R%j on this occasion, he rctuiried two ye^ later mid nttoly Munlcipa- 

ovortbrcw the Hindus in the great batlle of Tilaun. f ntni and Canioa- 

was captured and put to death, while Dehli itself, fallmg during =i“t*. 

same year into the hands of Kntb'Ud-dvu, one of Shahab-ud-dina iiistory- 
Gcnerals, became tom that time forwards the metroiwlia of 

Muhnnimadan Euipiro in India. , i, . 11 t» ti* v 

Uiirinz the'lifetime of his master, Xuth-iid-Mii'u held pehli m bia^ 

Viceroy. But hia death in 1206 was follow'ed by the dLSSolutmn ol 
his empire, and Kiitb-ud-djii became independent sovereign of India 
with DoUli as ids capital. He was by origin a Turki slave, and the 
dynasty founded by him is known as that of the Slave Kings. It is 
to this dynasty tfiat DchU owes most of its gramlcal mini The 
treat mowiue of Kutb-ud-di'n was commenced ixiimediatcly after the 
capture of Duhli in 1193, ns recorded in an inwription over 
inner archway of tho eastern entrance. It wus hmshed in 1191), 
and cnlaiged daring the reign of Altamiah, son-in-Liw of Kiitteinb 
din. The famous Kutb Minar was also begun by Kiitb-udKliii a^ut 
the year 1200, and was finished by the same Altamish in 1 --0. 

The mosque consdsts of an inner and an cuter ccurlyKnl, of which 
the inner IS sturouiidcd by nn exiiuiaite colonnade or cloister,^ the 
pillars of which are made of richly decorated shafts, the spoils cl 
HiiiJn temples, piled one upon the other in order to obtain the 
Tcquircil height Aa originally set up, the whole must have been 
thieklv covered over with a coat of plaster, to conceal the ufolatrou-H 
emblems, uneudumble to Mnsaiman eyes, with which they arc pro- 
tiiacly decorated. But nt the present (by the plaster has fallen and 
left the pillnra standing in their pristine beauty. FerpiBon attn- 
butes these pillars to the ninth or tenth century A,n. The glory of 
the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, but in the 
Kutb Mmar and tho grand line of arches that closes its wefitent side, 
cxtendiii^r from north to south for about 385 feet. They are cloveu 
in num£ir. three greater and eight siunllcr The central i^h 
is 22 feet wide and 53 foot high. The larger side arehca are 24 fwt 
4 inches wide and about tho same height as the centre one, while 
the smaller arches are of about half these dimensiona. 1 heir general 
design is pralKibly Muhammadan, but the actu^ building was appa¬ 
rently left to Hindu architects and workmen. The prmaple of cou- 
atructiou is the same as that of the Hindu dome, the building Ixuiig 
carriiul up in horizontal courses oa for as possible, and tlicn closed lu 
by long slabs meeting at the top. The whole is covered with a^ 
work of intricate and delicate carving, also the_ w ork of Ilindu 
hands. Ibiin Batuta, who saw the mosque about 159 ycara after its 
erection, describes it as havdi.g no equal either for beanU' or extent 

The Kutb Minar stands in the south-east corner of the ou^court- 
vard. There has been of late yeara much speculation as to the qngm 
of the Kutb Minar, whether it is a purely Muhammadan building or 
a Hindu building altered and completed by the eouquero^ Iho 
latter isthe common belief of the people, who say that the pillar 

was built by ftai Pithora for the purpose of gmng his danghter a 
view of the river Jamna. General Cumiiiigham, with more proba¬ 
bility, imsiats atruii^ly that tho entire building is MuLamniadan. It 
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Chaprter VI. wiw probably constructed as a or ihuissain’a tower, lioni 

Tnnrna ^ rooming anti evening prayer might be beard iu all 

Uti^^d o^tc^ S an'l it was probably commenced by Kutb-uL-diu 

mdaiB. Aibak from whom it derives its name about tbe year 1200 a.d, 
liutgcjr, height of the Minar as it|iiow\ stands is 23S feet 1 inch, with a 

base diaiDCter of 47 3 feet inches, and an upper diameter of nearly 
nine feet. The shaft is divided into 5 'storeys, se^uirntcd bv bal- 
CDuios decorated with ornamental bands. The rolumn is built of red 
sandstone, of which the lowest is 94 feet 1 1 inches in height and 
the highest 23 feet 4 inches, the tw-o together being just eijua] to 
half the height of the column. The mtermediate storeys are 50 feet 
inches, 40 feet Si inches, and S5 feet 4 Inches, respectively. Of 
these thrccstoreys, the lowest has seroi-circniar fluting, the ncAt angu¬ 
lar fluting, and the third is a smooth cylinder. The circular sluift'^of 
the topmost storey is decorated with omamental bonds of marble and 
red sandstone on^ each storey are numerous iuscriplioiis. The 
plinth is 2 feet io height and is a polygon with 24 sides ; and the base 
Uf a broken cupola, also 2 feet high, makes up the total of 23S1. A 
spiral staireaaa of ITS steps leads to the pneseut summit. In 1803 
the cupola, which foimcrly crowned tbe edifice, wi» thrown down and 
the whole pillar seriously injured by an earthquake. It was re¬ 
paired by Major Robert Smith, who substituted;for the fallen cupola, 
“a fiamibg Mughal pavilion” utterly out of keeping with the Path in 
architecture of the pillar. This was taken down in 1847 or IH48 
by order of IjOkI Harding, Tho summit is now stinrouiided by ,a 
simple iron nuliog. At a dis'tonce of 425 feet duo north from tho pillar 
stands tbe unfinish Minor of Ala-ud-din, oomroenced in .i.d. 1311, 
which was intended to double in its proportions the iUnar of Kutb-ud- 
mm It reached a height of 87 feet, but at this point building ceased 
The site^chosen for tbe great mosque was that already occupied 
by the ^iron pillar of Haja Dhiva, which forms the centre oriiamont 
of the inner courtyard. Round the mosque arc scattered tho re¬ 
mains of palaces and tombs, fomiiag, os has been soid, “ the most 
interesting group of ivins which exists in India, or perhaps in any 
5*1 world." No deacription, however, can be here attempteil. 
The house of the Slaves retamed the throne until 1288, when 
It was subverted by Jalal-ud-din Chilzai (Kbilji). The>ost reraark- 
*^ii dynasty thus founded W'as Ab-ud-diu, already 

nlludim to, during whose reign Delhi was twice exposed to attack 
from invading hordes of Mughals. On the first occasion Ala-ud-din 
defeated ^cm under the walla On the second, after encamping for 
two months 111 the neighbourhood of the city, they retired without a 
battle. Relieved from tho danngers of this invasion, Ala-ud-dln built 
the fort of Siri or Shahpur, a little to the north of the present town 
on the spot where he had entrenched himself to oppose the Mughals! 
and erect^ w it the calohmtcd palace of the thousand pillam. The 
houte of Ghilzai came to an end in 1321 and was followed by that of 
l iighJali. Hitherto tho Musalman kings had been content with the 
am^nt Hmdu capital, altered and adorned to suit their taste. 
JJut the new dyn^y had a jiaiaDn for great public works, aral one of 
the first acts of Ghiyas-ud-dm, its founder, was to erect anew capital 
about four miles further to the cast, which he eutkd, after bis own 
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niuiK?, Tiighlakabad Selecting a nocky cmmcncc for his flit®, ho duptar VI. 
surrounded the new city with a rnngnitiMiit wall of mossivo stone —- 

cm^iiig the whole witK a citi«lel of cnomicus strength. The mins J^i^iodStSS- 
of thLs grand old fort p^ent in modem da^-s a scene of utter deso- menta. 

latioii. The eye can still trace the streets and lanes of the deserted . 

city, hut with the exception of the thin smoke of a Gujar village «)“ "wy. 
rising in the dia^cc, there is net a sign of life within or around. 

And the desolation serves perhaps to heighten the ixnpreasion produced 
by the sijsc, strength and the visible solidity of the stcru and 
massive walla 

The fort is in the shape of an uregnlar half circle. Its base 
towards the south is I J miles in length, and the whole circuit I fur¬ 
long less than 4 miles. It stands cm a reeky lieight, and is built of 
largo plainly drerH4>d blocks of stone, some of ivhich are so heavy and 
nuiSSive that they must have been quarried on the spot One of the 
largest hie? been measured and found to bo 14 feet in length by 2 
feet 2 iiichca and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth and thickness. The 
laces towards the north-west and east are protected by a deep ditch, 
and the long face to the south by a large sheet of water, held up at 
the sonfh-caat comer by an embankment. On this side the rock is 
scar|^>ed, and above it the main walls rise to a mean height of 40 feet 
with a parapet of 7 feet ; behind which rises another wall of 15 feet, 
the whole height above the plain being upwards of DO feet In the 
south-west miglc is the dtadel which rises above the fort, occupying 

about oue-aixtli of its area and contmning the ruins nf an exteusiro 
palace. The walls, like those of hgyptian buildings, slope very raphl* 
ly inwards, and their foot is coininaiided by low slanting loophole.^ in 
the ramparts. Tbo whole of this great work is said to have been 
constructed within two yeara, from 1321 to 1323 ; and if this seems 
mcrediblc, four years is the utmost limit, for it is admitted on all 
h^ds to have been t^mplcted during the reign of Ghlssuddin who 
died in 1325. ^ Ohi^uddin was succeeded by his son hluhammad 
Tughlak who reiraed from 1325 to 1351. This ia the king who is 
described by Ellpninstono as “oneoftbe most aocomplUhed princes, 
and most furious tyrants, that evof adorned or disgraced hiiman 
“ nature.” Among other freaks more immediately conceitiing tbo 
city of Delhi, he three times attempted to remove the capital of his 
empire to Deogiri in the Dekkan. Three times did he order tho in¬ 
habitants of Delhi to abandon their homes and travel to the new city, 
o distance of 800 miles, along a rood which he caused to be planted 
with frill grown trees. On eo^ occasion they w'ere allowed to return, 
but the journeys were, of Conroe, fraught with min and distress to 
thousands, and causei] a prodigious loss of life. The state of the 
city under this reign is described by Ihn Batuta, a native ofTangiers, 
who irndtcd the court of Muhammad about 1341. He presenta 
just such a " picture of mixed magnilicence and desolation os one 
“ would expect under such a sovereign.” He describes Delhi as a most 
magnifioent city, its mraque and walls without an equal on earth ; 
but although the king was then repeopling it, it was almost a desert. * ■ 

“The greatest city in the world," he says, “bad the fewest iuhabi- 
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Chapter VL tants." Of the tomb of GhiiTiJicldiTi Tiighlak the following desctip- 

Towna "Munlclpa the A rdus^toffff 0/ Ddhi ; 

litiea Mid Cantofl- “ It L=? in the midst of m artifiefaL lake, fed by the orerflowfeg 

moats* of the and by a lot of iuitara.1 drmiM which flowtid into tlio 

base oS the fort, nad which at one time mnst have formed one of ita natural 
defeoce^. It is iurroiindeil by a jiontagonal outwork^ which is conneetod 
with the fortrcfls hy a causeway GOO feet Id leegthp sapported on :^7 fttches. 
la plan^ the tcraib is a square of feet interior, and GI J feet exterior 
dinienaioTifl+ The outer walla are feet in height to tlie top of the battle¬ 
ment, with a slope of 2^3ti3 per foot. At this rate the whole slope is 7^ feet 
in foot TJie walls at base are Uj feet thick, and at top only 4 feet ; 
but the projecting nionldiDgS of the inierior incncasa the thickness of the 
wall at the springing of the donio to about G car 7 feet or perhaps more, for 
1 had no means of nutldiig measurements so high np. The diameter of the 
dome h almut S4 feet mside and about 44 feet ontsidop with a height of 
feet; the domo is nf marble^ stri|,>ed with red sionCH The whole height oE the 
toinh to the top of the dome is 70 feet, nnd to the top of the pinnacle {whicb 
IS mads oE re<i ^tonc) abont 80 imU Each of the four sides has a lofty door¬ 
way in the middle, 24 feet in height, with n painted horse-shDo areh^ fretted 
nn the outer otlgf»« There is a small doorway onlj 5 Eeet IQ Inches in 
wiLlUi, but of the form, in the middle of the great entrances, the arch¬ 
way being filled with a white marble lattice screen of bold pattern. The 
decoration of the exterior de|iciids chiefiyon difference of colonr^ which ia 
effcGted by Uie free use of hands and IhordcrsoTwldto marble on the l^rgc slop¬ 
ing surfaces of red stone. The horse-shoe arches are of white marblcp and a 
broad band of the same goes con^plctely round the building at the springing 
of ihe arches* Another broad band oE marble in upright sinba^ 4 feet in 
height^ ill round the dome jnst abore its springing* The present effect 
of this mixture of colour is eeTtaiiily pleosingi but 1 beliere that mnch of its 
iH-auty dno to the mcllcwing bmd of time which has softened Mio crude 
redness of standstone ns welt as the dazzling wbitonees of tho marble. The 
bnilditig itself is in rery good order,^* ToL 1 

p. 653. 

l^Euhutu mad Tughlok added to the ?tretigtli of the city by a wall 
slrtitehing north-east, and enclosiiag all the suburbs as far ns the fort 
of Siri erected by Ala-ud-dinp and to this quarter of the city he gUrwe 
the name of Jahaii-pannh. By this addition the imeieut towd nttiiid- 
cd its utmr^t growth. But the period of its decline was at hi!iud 
For the very next king, Firoz Shah Tiighlak, tmnsfcired the seat of 
govemiiieiit to a new town, which he founded several miles to the 
tiurth of the Kutb, and called after hm own name, Fin»zibacL The 
hiiildings codnected with this city appear to have Citeuded from 
Udmfiyun's tomb on the si?utb to the ridge beyond the modum city 
on the iiortb. The ruiios, however* are very imperfect* and it is im¬ 
possible to trace the exact form even of its cit^^ol or mloce, w hich 
lay just outride the sou them gate of the modord city, Tho principal 
remaids of thb city are the K^le Masjid near the Titrcoman gab>i 
and FIro2 Shah's fort near the Delhi gate* Id the midst of its ruins 
rtand the famous pillar of Asoka, better kdowd as Firoz Shah s Idtk, 
Hxed upon the summit of the thm-storoyed building known as Firoz 
Shah's llie wos brought by Fires Shih iVom a spot 

near Khizrfibad^ on the Jamna^ near the ptiica where that river issues 
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fnm the hilt^ and identified by O&ucml Gunmiighajn as being in Obapter TL 

the immediate neighbourhood of the andent city of Snigrsa 

It cottons aa inscription of the oelebrated edicts of 

nwued in the middle of the third oeiitury RC. The inscription mentis 

is in the andent Pali form of Sanscrit, and its dedphering by uMat 

Mr James Priasep is among the greatest triumphs of modem 

E^bokrsbip. 

As to the popiilatJoa of Delhi at this period. General Cun- 
ningham thhi^ that that of Firozab^d cannot have been Icaa 
than 150,000, even if only a part of the spsco enclosed by it was 
inhabited. He would also reckon the population of old Delhi to 
be about 100,000jthns makiiig up the total number of inbabitants 
of the two cities to a quarter of a miliioiL By most^ however, this 
estimate will probably be csotjsidcred excessive. 

The history of the sucoessora of Finoz Shah presents a suc- 
oession of fierce commotions and sanguiimry broils* which devastated 
alike the capital and tho empire at brge^ until, at Last, during the 
reign of Muhammad Tu^hliLk, the Invasion of Tamerlane burst 
upon the contending parties and overwhelmed them in a common 
ruin, After carrying fire and sword through the Punjab* Tamerlane 
reached Delhi In Dccembor 13§8, The King fied to Gfijrit, and 
his artny was defeated under the walls of Delhi The city surren¬ 
dered on a solemn promise of protection j and Tamerlane entering 
was publicly proelaimed Emperor. The promise of protection* 
how^ever, avaiJed but little. Plunder and violence, begun by the 
conquering ftrmj* brought on rcsistaneo ; and thenTojitowed a scene of 
horror baffiing deficripriotL The whole city was for five days given 
up to a gcneml massacre, and such was the slaughter, that mnny 
streets were rendered impassable by heap of dead ^tiatod with 
cam;^ and plunder^ tho invaders at last retized, dragging large 
numbers, both of men and women^ Into slavery. For two montM 
after Taitierlaiie*3 departuj^, Delhi remained without a govemnientp 
and almost without inhabitants. At last MuhaminM Tughlak 
regaintui a fragment of his former omplro, but on his death, in 1412, 
his family became oitinct He was followed by the Sayad dynasty, 
which held Delhi with a few miles of territory until 1444, and 
then gave way to tho house of Lodi The monarchs of the Lodi 
family appear to have in a measure deserted Delhi, making Agra 
their capital At last, in 1526* during the relm of Ibrihim Lodi, 

Bibar, * sixth ia descent from Tamerlane, marked into India at the 
head of a small body of veteran soldlem, and* having defeated and 
killed Ibrihim Lodi* at the great battle of Panfpat* advanced upon 
Delhi, which opened her gates to her new ruler in May 1526, 

Thus ended the period of Afghan rule in Delhi From Bsbar 
sprang the loaff line of Mughal Empemi^* under whom Delhi reached 
the zenith of nor glory,"^ Babar died in 1530, at Agr^ which, 

* Mb real uBmo wu ZiltLr-aJ-dm i BdW, ibc Uqdi was hu Tiitar 

to^riqufi. 

f TojuctIrbe md hu dcswridEae Edhu with lfa& djUAflty that fprang from ttem 
ATa^qQWti ng There b LUilfi ceTt^nl^ nft tq tho tace to which itiur did 

belrnig'. Thej wisre ol TUrkl ori^umtEd ^extolDly n&t Ma^iUk Indeed, BiW 
In his Mckm^tia never ^peakd <ii Iht Mu^luJ nAiioD Imt with conluoipt oud AVcttiMii. 

M 
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ChApter VI. lika hh pred-ecessora^ the L<k1i 3, he seemA to haTo made big priacipAl 
Towns In conBerpieDCO probably of thb deserticn, the oity of 

litiBs recovered after ita overthrow by 

menta Tajnerlane in and when Hainayun, gon of Bibarp cJeterniined 
Hijtpry, to make Delhi bia rasidencc, bo found it necessary to biuJd or restore 
the fort of Fiurana Kila or lodrapatp* on the side of the ancient 
Tadrcipristha Humiydn called his new forfc Dm-panah That uaiuep 
how^e-vepf uoon fell out of nsej and the fort h ordinarily knoi^Ti ns 
Purina Kila In 1540 Hnmayun was expelled by Sber Shib, and 
thLs monarch entirely rebuilt the city, eneloaing and fortifying it 
with a new vi'all, Delhi Sher Shah, as the renovated town was called^ 
extended frmii where Humaydn's tomb now is, to the citadel of 
Firoz Tughlak already described as just outside the fvouthem gate of 
the pre5K?nt city ; and HumiyiiiL's fort of Din-pMaht further M re n^dh- 
euedp fonued its citadel. The tnaierbila for taui wTjk w^cro eb^l^fiy 
taken from Ala-ud-din‘s fort of Siri, and from other biiiJdiugs of the 
aneient city. A gnte of Delhi Sher Sh4h^ callcfl original iy the 
Kabali DarwiKQ, but ooinmonly know n by the name of 1.^1 Darwaza^ 
or red gatfip is now srianding, a striking but iaoluted building, on the 
roar] Kide opposite the present jalL Another work of this time was 
Saliiiigarh, tlie fort already alluded to m situated at the north-east 
comer of the palace at the point where the East Indian Enilway 
eroa^es the Jamna into the city. It was erected by Salim Sh4hp son 
of Sher Shah, in 1 p546- 

In 1555 HumAyun rerained the thronei but died witblii sis 
months after his success He was succeeded by his sonp the illus¬ 
trious Akhar, who asoendod the throne early in 1550. During this 
leign and that of Jahangir, nothing of local interest is recorded t the 
EinpcTOrs principally resided at Agra or LnhorCp w^hile Delhi seeing 
ouce more to have falleo into decay. But betw een the yeArs 1638 aud 
ICoSf king ShAh Jahan once mom rebuilt it almost in its present fonn^ 
and his city, still known as ShihjahAnabadp la, with a few' tritliug 
eicceptionSp the city of modern (lays. It is to Shih .TabAn also that 
Delhi is indebted for the great mosque, called the Jama S^iasjid, ainl 
for the mstomtion of the pretwnt Western .Tamna Canal Delhi, thus 
restored, the capital of the renowned Aumngzeb (Alnmgir I)p the 
greatest of the 5[ughal kingSp and during hia reign, from 1G58 to 
1T07, was unifonnly prosperom 

From the death of Aurangzeb began the rapid decline of the 
Mughed Empire, and in the struggles of the ensuing eeotuiyp Delhi 
(niffened much and often. BiJiadur Shah, .Tahandar Shah and 
Famkhsher followed each other on the throne in ouick ^iccessioiu 
Farokhsher w^as succeeded I7l§ by Mulmxanind ShAh, during whose 
Tfign Delhi saw under her walls for the first time the standards of 
the Mahmtta destined afterwards to play such an important |Mirt in 
her history. Three years later, in l72Dp the Persian Nadir Shah 


HSii nuslbtr bDWQ^r«r WM H aiuufaal. Tte reftioD fer thli Rkfftnte pdrvEnJoii of nameffp 
(b&QQifl (q be Ibnt tJuc tDriUci cill aJI KortEifim MmAlmjii^r ilzcfpt Lb« AfgbqiUp 
Tbejf tioiT aprilj tbe Itrm parUcnluTl^ to the FuqUm, 

* OEdenJ Cqanltii'lAtii beUgvei that heboiU H etitirolj,^ 
t The citiulel ot FqJaHpnow Uioira fea ihfl Fort, vaa began in 163S : aod the 
itater thIIa Un Uter. 
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entcrc^i the city in trinmph. On the sccend day after his enby a re- Cliapter VL 

port ^vaa spread tlnit Na<Iir Shah was dead, and the Indians, encour- - 

aged by the runjnur, fell iiwin the Persian seuflies, murderine maav 
of them, Nidir Shah, after vainly attempting'to stay the tumult, a*t^ inents,^ 
last gave the o^er for a general' maMacre. “ The slaughter raged 
“ from sunrise till the day was far advauocd, and wasattemled with^all 
the horrors that could be inspired by rapine, lust and thirst of s’en- 
*' geimce. The city was set on fire in several places, and was soon in- 
** volved ID one scone of destruction, blood and terror and though the 

massao^ was at last stayed it wasonly to be succeeded bv systeruatic 
extortion and plunder. Contributions were levied upon *all, rich and 
j^K>r alike,and extorted by every spedes of cruelty. “Sleep and rest 
“ forsook the city. It was before a general massacre, but now the 
'* muHer of individuals." For fifty-eight days tfadir Shah remained in 
Delhi, until satisfied that nothing marc could be wrung from the 
devotod city; and when at lost he left, ho carried with him a treasure 
in money ainounting, by the lowest computation, to eight or nine 
millions sterling, besides jewels of inestimable i-alue, and other proper¬ 
ty to the amount of several millions more, including the celebrated 
Peacock Throne.^ The city lay exhausted, deserted, mined; anr] not 
till long after Nidir wasgqno did the court awoke, as it were, from a 
Icthaigy, 

It is os impossible within the liuiita of the present aeconnt, os it 
would be out oi^lare, to attempt to trace the history of the collapse 
of tho Muglul Eni|dre under the repeated blows dealt by Ahnmd 
Shah Duraui on the one hand and the llahrattas the other. Our 
concern ot present is only with the capital; and it must suffice to 
say that Iwfore the Kual disruption of the empire in 1760, the 
unhappy city was first devastated by a civil war carried on for six 
niontbs by daily combats in her streets; was twicM socked b? Abn^ a d 
Shah Durini, when all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion were 
repeatci]: and laally, what Persian aud Afghan hod left, was seized 
by the it^cious Jlahrattas, Ahungfr II., the Lost real Emperor, was 
murdered in 1760, and then ensued a period of unexampled con¬ 
fusion. Shah Atam, on exile from his capital, assumed the empty 
name of king, but Delhi was a prey alternately to the Durani and 
the Aluhmtta. At last tho latter gained the day, and restored Shih 
Alam to his capital in 1771, TJie king mode one feeble effort to 
shake off hfaliratta rule, but was utterly defeated at Badarpur, ten 
miles to tho soulb of Delhi. In I7ti6 the Palace was permanently 
occupied by a Mahrotta garrUon, and the Icing remained a cyphw 
in the hand of Sindhia until the day (ilureh 14th, ISfiS) when 
Lord Lake, having defeated the French General of the Mahrattas 
under the city W'olls, entered and took the puppet king under 
British protection. 

Delhi wa.'j once more attacked by a Bahratta army under 
Holkar in 1804, after the disostroni retreat of Colonel Monson* 
but was gallantIj defended by a small force under Colonel Ochter- 
lony, the British Besident, who successJully held out against 
overwhelming numbers for eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. 

* Ike Dumber of vicUdib have been estimatsd as tnm 130,000 lo l6iA(HI0> ' 
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Chapter "VI Holltiv retreAted, $lcii 1 from this date new epoch in the history of 

The PaLsce remamed under the immedkte rule of 
Uties and Canton- ths hiiotj, but the citir, together with the Delhi territory, passed' 
rnentg, under British Administration, and enjojed a long iinmumty from 
war and blDodshed. For Bity-three yifars nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of prosperity and peace. At length, however* tho 
calm ^ nidely broken in upon by the stormy events of IS5T. 

The Haiinr, ior some months during the earlier portion of the year an 

un^y pr^ntiment b said to have prevailed among all classes of 
native society in Delhi, and a v^uo meling of excitement in reference 
to wme expected event, a feeling which was eagerly fomented by 
mtrignes in the Palace, and was fed by filso or exaggerated reports 
of the Persian war. At length the stona burst. On the evening 
of May 1 Dth* ooemred the Mutiny at Mirath, and on the morning 
of the 11th, the mutinous troopers hml crtissc'd the Jamnn and stood 
clamouring for admittance below the Palace wall The scene that 
followed haa been too often described to need a minute relation hem. 
Finding the Calcutta gate* which was nearest to the river crossing 
closed, the troopoR doubled back towards the south, and fooucl au 
entrance at the EAlghit gate in Darik Ganj. Mean whUo, Captain 
Diinglafi, Commandant of the Palace Gtiatds, hir. Fraser, the Com¬ 
missioner, and Mr Hutchinsoa, Collector, had met at the Calcutta 
gate. On the approach of the mutineeia from within, they escaped 
to the Lahore gate of the Palaoe and there were murdered. The 
Palace was occupied by crowds of troops and the whole city thrown 
into a ferment of concision. At thb time almost the whole civil and 
non-oiheial residcots of the station hod their houses within the city 
wall, and fell an easy prey to the insuigeuts. The tioopeis from 
Mirath, joined by the roughs of the city, carried murder and rapino 
into evoiy house. Soon too the infantry from Mirath began to arrive, 
and by 8 o'clock the mutineera were Bole mastem of oveiy yard 
within the city walls, except the magazino and the moin-emard iuat 
within the Kashmir gate. 

Meanwhile the ne ws reached the cantonment beyond the ridge 
that overlooks the city. The troops in the station were entirely 
native, three redmenta of native infantry, the ?i8th, the 54tb, and 
the T4th. and a battery of native artBleiy. The 34th were marched 
promptly down to the Kashmir gate and the main-guard, wherc a 
detatehment of the 38th was poeteti These bad already in their 
hearts cast in their lot with the mutineers, who were then appoarimr 
on the scene. Ordered to firo on the insiiigente, they re^ndS 
only by insulting sneers, Nor was the conduct of the .'5+th much 
better. Several European ofSoers were cut down either by the 
buurgent troopers or by men of tbeir own regiments, and when the 
artillery oEit*« entered the gate a few minutes later, they found the 
traces of the conflict in the dead bexiics of their comrades. The 
insurgents, alarmed by the report of the approach of guns: had dis¬ 
persed followed by the greater portion of tho 54th, Tho guns were 
planted before the main-guaid, and two cumpanies of the 54th 
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which fuui occonapanied th-am from cantoiiiiients^ worn poatcd as a 
garriifsoiL They ware now jomad by the 74th, under Major Abbott, 
and the force, thus augmenW, remained undejr arnvg alt day at the 
maiD-gnard, joined fmiu time to time by the few fogittpes who, 
aliuoAt by a escaped fifom the city. 

The magazine stood half way between the paIa 4 ::o and the main- 
goard It W03 under the charge of Lieutenant Willoughby, with 
whom were associated Lieutenants Forest and Raynor and six 
European Conductors and Ooinnnssariat Sergeaata The native 
subordinates fled at the first sound of an attack upon the niagnzine, 
but the nine Europeans held out bravely for some time in 
the hope of succour, detonnined to defend to the last the 
enormous accumulation of the munitions of war collected 
in the magazine. About midday an explos^ion was heard at 
the main-guard, which shook the building to its foundatioiL It 
was the powder magazine fired by Willoughby and hia companionA 
when further defence was hopeless. Willoughby and Forest eAcaped 
to the Main-guard. Raynor and one of the Secants took a 
different directiou eventually reached Miratk The remaining 
five of the nine perished in the erplosion. All day bug the sepoys 
in the cantonment, as weU aa at the main-guard, had been hovering 
on the brink of open mutiny, and were restrained only by the 
fear of the white regiments which were c^rpected every moment to 
arrive from Miratk But the day wore on, and no white regimenta 
arrived, and at last the cloak was thrown off. The massacre at the 
ilain-gnard was begun by a murderous volley fif^m the SSth, fired 
into the miibt of the English officers and fiigitivea from the city, 
^ong whom were seveml ladies* A few escaped by an embrasure 
in the city w all, and clambering across the ditch, sought a refuge in 
the direction of the cantonmonta Here, however, things wore but 
little better. Before evening the sepoys bad thrown of ^ semblance 
of alliance. The ladies and children were for a time collected in 
the flagstaff tower on the summit of the ridge; but when the 
remaining grins were seized by mutinous sepoys, and it became 
impo^ible to hold together even tho^ who were mclined to 
remain fluthful, no resource remained but flight A fow officers^ 
remaining to the last, rescued the regiment^ colours And then 
even these were forced to flyi ana eveiy vestigo of British 
authority was stamped out of the cantoumonb, as in the morning it 
hud been from the city All through that night and the following 
days the famtivefl toiled on. To some the villagers gave help; others 
thi-y despoiled Mojiy periBhcd miserably on fto lx^ad, or, unablo to 
prot^ecd, fell a prey to marauding bands of robbem. The remainder, 
stniggliug pabfully on, often assisted and sheltered by the people, 
and especially by the Jits, at bsL found a refuge in Kamal and 
Mirath. 
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Meanwhile, in Dclhi^ Mimo fifty Christians, European: and 
Eurasian residents of Daria G^j, remaiiied alive, thrust indiscrirni- 
natoly into a stilling chamber of the palace. For fifteen days they 
remained thus confined, and on the Ifitli were led forth to die* A 
rope was throaTi round the whole party so that none could escape, 
and thus, in a courtyard of the pcuace, they were foully massacred. 
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Chaptw VI. A swocpcr who hdpoj to disjjose of the corpse?** nftci-wauls rlcpfis^tl 
Towns. Mtmicipa-there were but five or six men ammigthetn; the rest were 
lities and €[Li;itcm- woTiien and children. The bodipis were helped upon a cart* bomo 
menta. to the banks of the Jamnaj and thrown into the river 
TLe Muimj- A short month later, on June Sth^ wus fougitt the "battle of 

B^dli-ki-Sarair and that same evening the avenging Britbh force, 
Bweeping the mutineers from their oUl cantonment ami the Snbzi 
Mandi Bazar, encajuped upon the ridge that overlooks tiie It 

Hpuld be foreign to the scope of the present aceonot to trace tho 
history oi the ensuing aiege, which has been already narrated by a 
hundred peiiB. For three long fiery' montbs it dragged on, the * Delhi 
J leld Force ^ besieged upon the ridge mtber than besieging, and the 
CQmTnnnication between the city and outside not being cut nfif except 
on the iiarth. At length, the hca^y guns arriving* it wns determin¬ 
ed to cany^ the city by assault The first of the heavy batterica 
opened tire on September Sth, ami on the memiiig of the l+th the 
British foroCf 7,000 men in all, ndvancwl to storm the walls defended 
by 60,000 mutmeem The four points of at tack were the Kashmir 
Bastion, tlm Water "Basticn, the Kashmir Gate and the Labour Gate. 

The attacking force was divided into four columns with a reserve. 
Tlie first two columns were to storm the breach in the Kashmir 
Bastion and the Water East [on, the third to blow oijen the Kashmir 
Gate, and die fourth to clear the suburbs to the west of the city, 
and enter by the tiahore Gate. In advance of all were the GOth 
Eifles, concealed in the brushwood, stretchiiig np to within musket 
fchot of the waller ready to keep down the fire of the rebels* ami cover 
the atlvance of columns. On SeptetnbGr IMh* at 3 A. the 
eohinins had fallen in nt Ludlow Castle, but during the night, the 
broaches had been filled with sand-bags, and the columns wem 
obliged to wait till the firo from the guns eotild once more clear the 
way. The troops lay do™ under shcltorp and the advance of the 
rifles to the front with a cheer, w as to be tho signal for the cessaiioa 
of the fire from the batteries, and the assault of the cobmms^ 

The following is Mr. Cooper’a jiccount of what ensued At 
the bead of the third column stood the gallant exploding party 
cciusisltiig of Liciileaants Salkeld and Home ef the Engineers, 
Rergf ants Carmichaeb Emgess and Sinitli of the Bengal .Rappers, 
Bugler Hawthorne of the 52nd L. I. {vrho acoompanied th« mrty 
to sound the advaneo when the gate was blown in), and eight native 
Sappers, under Havitddr Madhii, to carry the bo^ At the ed™ 
of the cover, the powder-baga had been transferred to the Eiirot>eaii 
soldiers. Here stood this heroic little band, forming a forlorn hoTKi, 
feeling thcuiflelvefl doomed to ^ilniost ccrlaip death, waiting in 
nluiest ag^^msing suspense for the appointcfl signal Ucam^ the 
Hring middenly ceased, the cheer of tho Kifles mng through the 
air, out moved Home with four soldiem, each cairving a iMir. of 
pwder on his head; dose behind him came Salkdd, portfire m 
hand, ^rith four more soldiers similarly laden, while a short distanco 
behind the storming party, 150 strong, consisting of_ 
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rulloAcd Up by thft mcwn body of tho wlumifl in n^ar. The gatcwny, gMptar VI: 
ai in all native cities, wa& on the side of the basrion, and hod on Mnaj'eipsp 

outer gateway in advance of the ditch- Home and bis party were ]ities and Canton- 
at this outer gaite, almost before their appenraoce was knc\m It meats, 
was open, but the drawbridge so shattered that it was very diificult ^tuUay. 

to cross. However, they got over, reached the main, gate, and laid 
their bags uchanned- 

" So utterly paralyzed were the enemy by the audacity of the 
proceeding, that they only fired a few straggling shots, and made 
haste to close the wicket^ with every appe^utai of alarui, so that 
Lieutenant Home, after laying his bnspi, jumped into the ditch 
uuhurt It was now Salkcld’a turn- tie also advanced with four 
other bags and a lighted portfire, but the enemy had now leoovered 
front their constcroatiou, and had seen tho smnltnHiss of tho party, 
and ihe object of their approach. A deadly fire wna poured on the 
little baud, from the Open wicket, not ten feet distant- Salkold laid 
his bags, but was shot through the leg and arm, and fell back on the 
bridge, bonding the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding him light 
the fusee. Burgess wa-s instantly shot dead in the attempt j Sergeant 
Carmichael then advanced, took up the ^njrtfire, and succcetled 
in the attempt, but immediately fell mortally wounded, Sergeant 
Smith, seeing him foil, advanced at a mil, but finding the ftisee was 
already burning, throw himself down into the ditch, whore the bugler 
liud already conveyed Salkeld. In another moment, a terrific ex* 
plosion shattered the massive gateway, tho biigic sounded the 
tulvaoce, and then with a loud cheer, the storming party was in tho 
gateway, and, in a few minutes more, the column; and the Easing 
Gate and Main Guard were once more in the hands of British 
trcNipa.” The first column, under General Nicholson and tho sceoud 
under Gdonel Jones were equally successful in carrying the belies 
at tho Kashmir and Water Bastions, and both columns uniting the 
other side, marched along the narrow laoo cncireliug the dty in.side 
the walls, and cleared the walls as for as the Kabul Gate. The thirvi 
column, after blowing up tho Kashmir Gate, pushed on to the 
Chandiit Chaiik, but wore eventually forced to retire on the Church. 

The fourth ceJumn was the least fortunate, and was forced to rotreah 
The retreat, however, in spite of considerable lass, was made in good 

But now the miun difficulty had been overconie. The ottoeking 
forx» bad now entered the city, and day by day it was gnidHally 
clcarc;d of the rebels, On the lUth September the nmgatinc (now 
the Post Office) was stormed by Her Majesty’s Gist Kegiment with 
some Panjabis mid Biloches under Coloniil Deacon. On the 17th 
the Delhi Bank House was earned, tuid on 10th tho line of 
•iCoiiiiiiii bctwcT&n tho msigftisioc mid thc5 K.Abu1 Onto was 

conipbted and in a few ditvs moni the whole city wfyi cleared 
of the rebels, and the capital of the Mughal* was in cirr 
bauds, never ngniu to be given up to the pageant sovereign, who 
had exereised Ids dominion therein for so long. 

The loss, however, was very heavy. On that famous 1+th of 

September, 66 offiects and 1,10* men were cimnted among tho killed 
and wounded, i oremoat on the fotal list sianJs the laowna nauie of 
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Chap^ VL Ccnenil Johi, Nichoism He, the life and eoul of the had head^ 

TewiWj Monicipa- ^ r ^ nfst colunm of attack which etomied the Kaahmtr Bastion, 
htiea and Canton* twldfjuing his men, he entered the narrow lane behind tlK> wails and 
amu. swept along inside, post the Mori and Kabul Gatea, clearing tho 
re^l forces from the walk He was appmachieg the Lahore Gate 
when fare ww opened upon his column trem the Bum Bastion, and 
from a b^twork plant^ across tho lane. Leading on his men 
to att^k the br^twork, he foil mortally wounded by a musket- 

^ to the 

Kabul Oat^ hut he lived to hear of tho complete siieoess of 
^ole attack. After lingering on for a few days he breathed 

O' of the Boyal Family, on the 

flight of the mutmeere, took refuM at Hnmiyun's tomb. Here, on 
beptember 21st, they smrendered to Major Hodsem, who with his 
hand, in order to avmd a rescue, shot tho young princes down. 
The Kmg, Jfehfidur Shah, was brought into Delhi and trietj before 
a MiUtarj, ^mmismon He was found guilty of encouraging and 
abetting acts of rebellion and muidcr, and being saved im a 
tovorw penalty by a gii^ntce of his life which he hod receii^ 
Major Hodson at the time of his surrender, he was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment He vvas removed to Rangoop, where he 
oied, a ^^loncr of the British Government, on Octomr 7th, 1802. 

DolM, thus r^jiuered, remained for some time under mili- 
tory authonty, and owing to the murdets of several European sol- 
who straggled the lines, the whole population was shortly 
^eiwar^ expelled. The order of expulsion was afterwards modified, 
MindOa bei^ generally admitted, but Muhammadans still rigoreusly 
excluded. This was the state of affirire when, on Jonnanr llth, 185^ 
the city was made over to the Oiril authoritwa In July 1858, Civil 
Courts wore ripened and the city gradually resumed its wonted 
app^nw. But oven to the present day, the shattered walls of tho 
Kashmir Gate and the bastions of the northern fade of the city bear 

cannoniide of September 
lSo7, Ihocautorunents were constituted in 1859. Sinoe then the 
only evopts of importance that have occurred at Delhi have heek the 
i^sitofthePnnreofWafem^l^ I*®?®™! proclamation 

in when all the foudatones^ the Indian Empire were assem* 

biud at the MughaL capital of lodia 


Obj«ra cf intcTi^t 
ia thu 

ho€/d. 


Any d<^riptioD of Delhi would be mcomplete without a naas- 
of some of the very interesting objects in the ririnity of 


mg notdoe ^ 
the town,* 

I has been 

nlre^y de^bed a few pages hack. Within a few yards of tho 
Kutb la the celebrated irop pillar ah^y describe On iho 
other side of the Kutb is the Alai Dorwaza, or gate of Ala-ud-din 
KhiljL It was built about 1310 A.D. Tho buUdiii» is « 
tK'561 feet outside; tho waits Icing 1? feet 

it feet high. The cornera ore ornamented with a series of arched 
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niche*, which cut off the angles of the square, ond so t^ed the suiJ- Ohapjw VI. 

port of the dome into an octsgon. Oo each side of the gate way w Munidpa* 

& loftv door those on the northern and southern sides being the and Cantan- 

lofliest The doorways are most elaborately ornamented; eadh door ments. 

is formed bv a pointed horse-ahoe areh, of which the outer edge u oiiJeeU of imerei* 

panelled. The ffhob face of the buUding is omameoted i^th da- Lo 

borate chiselling, the most attractive features beuig the ^nda of 

inscription. A short distance away fifom the Kutb is the ^ment 

of another similar building, with the b^ conadembly bm^r than 

the originaL It was also designed by Ala-ud-dm khilji, hut unfitush- 

cd at his death* Intenninglod with the Muhamma^ rums round 

the Kutb aw ruins of an andeat Buddhist temple, of no great value 

as works of art, but interesting as showing the e^ence of that 

felmion at an early age in Hindustan* Adjoimug the Kutb is the 

Kila Rai Pittoran the reuiaiiia of an old Hindu forty with the wal lo 

clearly discernible. The prindpol buildings connected with the 
Kutb have now been enumerated; but Wdes thifse thew are nu¬ 
merous tombs and temples round the relics of emperors, ^ints, and 
atatesmen* The most prominent, perhaps, b the tomb of Adam K hAn, 
an octangular buil<fing with a dome, now used as a rest-house for 
the oHicers of the Delhi dbtrict. , ..i t .v 

Between the Kuth and Delhi is the tomb of Safdar Jang, the 

NVaiar of the Emperor Ahmad ShAh. It is about five miles from mo¬ 
dern Delhi, and stands In the centre of an exte^ive garden on a 
lofiv terrace contmning awhed cells. The roof of the tomb is siir- 
mounted by a marble dome, and is suppo^ 

oim on the four oornera The garden is a^ut 300 yanb flqii^. and 
at each of the four comers is an ocb^inial tower, the aid^ of which, 
with the cxeeptiou of the entrance, are covered mth perf^ted rM 
stone screens Behind the gateway, and a little to the north ef i^ 
there ia a rnmjid with three domes and throe awhed entrances built 
throughout of red saudstone. The terrace over the to^ 

8t.aiids is 10 feet above the level of the gs^ea and 110 feet square. 

In the centre of the terrace is a vault under which « “e S™-''® 

Safdar Jang. The building over the grave is about 60 feet square, 
and 00 feet high* In its centre there is a 

containin.^ a bcautifnl marblo monument highly polished auJ 
ma*^Mvel/ carved. Round the centre worn there are eight 
apartiuchts. four square and four OCtagonaL The ^vement 

m^the walls of the room up v^l 

roof of the centre room b about 40 feet hgh, aud^e cciUng 
b fomied by a flattish dome. In the centre of the reof steads a 
bulbous marble dome with marble 

faces of tbc tomb are alike both in contraction and omamcata^on 
STlatter consbts of inlaid bauds of marble. A stone .^u^uct 

deprived both of its fountains and water may yet be seen m frant 

‘‘‘Cfcadmiing along the road frem the Kutb to Delhi on the right 
hand sido about two miles from Delhi 

Thb was erected in the third year of bhah A.D* 1724 

bv the astronomer Jey Singh, founder of the 

The work was begun, but never completed, owing to tho death of 
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Chap^ Vt the ppolcctor nnd the disturbed state of the Empire, What wag 
Towns, Blimicipa^ tmiahod has been wrioiisly injured by the Jiita and othera, but even 
Utlea and Cajitan-oons^^^c^abl ^2 a^troDomical akill on the part of the 
MBBta projector. The gitat equatorial dial is still nearly perfect, but tlio 
Otiiicii of [et«nst K“umon and the penphory of the circle oo which the deotees are 
iaih.«^KLW marked have been uiinrcd in several places. The length oftbe 
«<*«* la US feet base l&i, and perpendicular ofl. sStidca this 

gnomon there una two othera on a smaller scale, all three being 
mnneeted by a i.vall on which is described a graduated seniicirelo 
formeasuniigthc altitude of objects lying duo east or west from 
henca In a southerly direction from the great equatorial dial oro 
two bmhlings exactly aUhe, both for observing the altitude and 
of the stmu, lach apparently intended to correct the other. 
1 he whole collodion of instruments shows astronomical knowledge 
of a very high order, 

rt * P“lhi outers the town side ways at tbo Lahore gate. 

Outside the Delhi gate of the city near the Mathrah road is a tall 

colmnn known ^ W Shah’s Lit. It was formerly surreunded 
by the «ty of t irmahad. but that city is merely a ruin without inhabi¬ 
tants. 1 ho piliar IS a aandstone monolith placed cm u pynimidal buildimr 
of rubble stone. It is 42 feet high, of which :i5 feet towards tho summit 
are polish^, and the nest is rough. Tho upper diameter is 25 inehea, 
and lower inches. The colour of the stone is pale pink, aad it rnaem- 
Wes dwk i]Uart;!. The chief p^iint of interest about this monolith is 
that the in^ription on it forms part of the edicts of Asokn, king of 
Magmlha, by which he precJiumcd his totents to the world Tliiu 
pillar forum one of a series erected by him from Kabul to Orissn 
I h^ IS also another piJbr on the ridge inscribed with one of the 
of king Asoka. He lived about 250 B,c. Further along the 
mtliTah read ls Puitma Kiln or Indmpat, supposed to be tho site 
of the most ancient site of DoM 

Stdl further along the same rmd ig the tomb of Ilumavuu 
w c bmshed in 18fi5 at a cost of 15 lakhs of rupees Besides 
re tomb of Huniaydn himself, this mausoloum contains tho nraves 
of ia.^y others of the house of Tiinour, This tomb of tho firefc 
icre<Iitar7 tJioiiJirch of the ^I iighal taec may bn nemeinbereJ aa bninp 
the spot whera Babadtir Shah, tho last llughal Emperor of Dellu. 

1 hinmlf to the British Gavomineiit after tho capture of 
clanQg the Mutiay, and in sight ef which hb sons atid nephew 
were surnmanly executed for murder and treason by Hedaon. 

Ihc tomb of Hnmiyun stands near the old bed of the Jamna 
oi!* ^ bigh-wallcd enclo-giire. On tbo west and south 

u -ii? towerdike gateways, which add much to the grandeur 

witli^h'ivfl stone ornamented 

with teinds of red stone and marble. In the centre of the garden is 

IMyards square, surmounted by a second 
Lwirrtri-T> r atid So yards square. In the centre of the 

Humiyun, of the 

rt^ , erected 

the niaiLwleiim, tho centre room of winch is a .sfjuare of 45 yanls. 

It la built nf red sandstone and is ornamented with tnarblo 

The form ut tho maia body of the tomb is Lbut of u aiuare with the 
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corner cut off, that ia to say aa octagon with four short and four Chapter YL 
long sides. Each of the short sides forms one side of four octogona Muufclija* 

cornered towers. The tomb itself is a lofty square tower sunnounttm mifla and Cantou' 
by a mamiificent Toarble dome topped with a copper piiuiade staufl- 
in^ 140 feet from the Icrcl of the terrace. Tho comer towers im 
ti^^storcycdf iind round these towers ond the centTO room in the 
upper storey there runs n narrow gallety. The roof la oval, and la 
about 80 fert in height, and formed by the dome. 

The coileae, which is on the roof of the tomb, was at one time 
an uistitudon of soino importance, and men 6f learning and lunuenoe 
used to be appointed to the charge of the place. It has, however, 
long ceased to maintain its reputation, and tor the la'^t loU 
luLS been completclv abandoned In the southHBast comer oF tho 
eanlon is a Biuall tomb, the history of which Is uukoown. It stands 
oil a terrace 8 feet high and 76 feet square, paved with red san^tooc. 

Tho tomb itself is about 40 feet square, and 72 feet high to the top 
of the dome. The tomb inside is about 24 feet square, and has ono 
eutnmcc on the south. There are two marble monumente on the 
tomb covered with engravings of verses ftoiri the KuratL llie tomb 
ia built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 

Tliere arc two atual) tombs of great interest withiu a few mmiites 
walk of the mausoleum of the Tiumnria family. Hho following 
extract is from the drcAffioiqjjfy of Delhi '. — , , , ii- 

“ Tho villBse of Sizini-uil-diu is within five milca of m^ern Drihi f 
it is enterwl by a lofty alone iui4 nw-wury <>" s'de of wliicli 

there ste romns now occupied as a school. On the right of the TiBilor, m 
he enters tl 10 village, ia the mausolcnTii kuoirn os the e^aufet WuffiftuAi 
further on, still cm his riglii, are the graves of tho qnceta, the dnuBliters nud 
nieces of Afclmr II. Turning to his left, the visitor arrives at a low gateway 
through which ho enters a stone paved endosuro iibout 60 feet square ; 
oti his left, is a room now occupied as a school with a grave in it, ana on 
hia right is the tomb of Khosrau. On the north of this court is oftotlicr 
Wolhid enclosttro, paved with marble, which contains the tomb of AiMin- 
ndnlui. This euclosurt is abont 1 ynols long and IP J yams 2'™“, and wi tli in 

its walls are the gravea of Jabfint^ Begam, JluhaiEO!^ ohdii and Mir*» 

Jahfini’tr, and the mosquo known as .laxnia'th Klianah. 

Iffr. Carr Stephen rives the following catal^iC of the membere 
of the Delhi Royal family who aro buried in this tnansoloura - 

*► The tomb of Homavun mav bo regarded as the general dorniitoTy of 
the Hooso of Taimur; for; although Akbar and his three iniiwcdinto sucw^ra 
are horicd elsewhere, no other mwsoleum contains so many distingmshwl 
dead who lielong to the Mughal dynasty. Round the of Huniiiyuft 

are interred Haif Begam, bis wife, and tha eonipamon of bis many troubles; 
the headless body of Ddrw Slieko, the Mcomplishal and chivalmas but 
ill-fated son of Sbih Jahan i the Rmperor hliihammsd, Awia bhth, Uio 
hrava but unwise »)u of Aurangiioh who hll in biitin against his broilior 
before Agra; the Emiwrer Jahindir Shih, the grandwu of Aurangxeb, 
and his unrorttiniita successor, Farokh^yar, who was iwisonol by lus prima 
minister; the youthful Rari-ud-dar^at and Rafi-utUanlah each of whom m 
Burcreslon iissuni«tl imperial ilignity only to relmrpiish it after an iinmiprtant 
i^jgn i>f tlinw Diontba : and last, iMugh not 11, wild wi4! 

*ttlie instifc;ati»n of liiit prime uiiDist^ir, ImaAl-iil-Malk. Vimr 
ritrfll prfnces mnd priiiccM^Sj onfl their nnd niUfc*tier3| sleep 

to" Lhi illusiridtia few whose aru jireseifvcd iu Lbtorj, 
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CbApt^ VL _ Further aton^ the Matbrali rowi, aad somewhut to the right of 

Towns. MnoicipA- from Uelhip hi the fort and city of TughlakabatL It wfi3 

Utissan^ Canton- ”^hed in It ia in the shape of a half hexagon^ the three 

ments, sides ^beiug about ^ mUo each In Icn^h and tho base I i 
ObjecEi of JiatcTEat ciTCuit of the city is about 4 milea. The fort stuiiLbi on a rocky 
In Uie nti^hboux- he^ht aurrounded by ravines. The walls of the fort aie built of 
nmssivx blmrks of stone of great thickness. The reek on the south¬ 
ern fiice ia Bcarped, and the walls above rise to a mean height of 40 
In the eouth-w'cst an^le is the citadeh occupying atwut 7 ] of 
the area of the fort^ It containa the ruins of a largi^ palace^ The 
cit^el is strongly defended by ranges of towers and hastions, within 
which Were the pnvato apartmeuts of the ftniperor The fort of 
Tughlakab^d has 13 gates, and the citadel 3 inner gates. It con¬ 
tains seven tanks for water^ and three baotis still in good order. Theno 
are apartments underground at a depth of from 3b to hO feet, pro¬ 
bably for use in tho hot w'eather. The upper part of the Fort is 
fill] of ruined houses^ while the lower part seems nev'er to have 
been fully inhiLbited Tughlokib^ formerly belonged to the BLaja 
of BaLLabgvhp but was annexed owing to the Rijis participation 
in the Mutiny. It is now an InaigiiiGGaat Gujar villagOp owing all 
its importanco to the gmndeiir of its mins. There is a metalled 
road from here to tho KiitabL 

Such is a short sketch of some of the principal laouumcnta 
around Delhi Todesenbo all at length would reijuire a so|mrato 
volume, hut the most imimrtant have been touched upon. For thk 
purpose great assislauce has Iwen rocoived from Carr Stephen's book. 
A.Tchit^og^ of Delhi^ in which a full account will he found of every 
monument of interest aioiind Delhi 

IsuUQQptTwk. Ae. The Munici|mlity of Delhi was first constitiited in 1863. Ifc 
h now a Municipality of the first cla^ Tho Commit lee consistsi 
of the Deputy Commissioner os president, with five other oEclal 
menibeTs, including tha Vice-President, and lo non-official member^ 
The nou^offickl members are appointed by Oovemment on the 
nomination of tho Deputy Commissioner, subject to the approval 
' of the Commissiouer of tho division Table No. XLV shows the 

income of the Mnnicipility for the last few years, while Table 
XLV A gives details of manufactures. The ineorae is chiefly deriv¬ 
ed from octroi, levied at yarioiis rates on the value of ahnogt all 
goods brought within muaicipal limits^ grain and piece-goocU being 
excepted. Ceit^ nmvl property, in the hands of the Municipality, 
also yield a considerable income. 

Delhi la the giynt commercial centre for tho eastern part 
Rajput^kua and the neighbourbig districts of the 
^nrth-V\e&tcim Provioccs. An important item of the export trade 
w leather and hicle.s, and ako fjhL Raw cotton is largely collected 
here and forwarded to Bombay and Calcutta for exportation to 
tnglaud. Cotton thread is re-imported from Europe and work<^ 
up into jwy™ and dopaltaa. In the case of Europeai 
another very important article of traffic—and Eun 
China ware, the prDce.s !3 b reversed, DeM being the 
market for dktnbutinii in the north-western parts 01 incliA JJe- 
yond the limits of the province, the export dealings of Delhi aro 


ti piece-Foods — 
npean glass and 
most important 
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principally witli Sind, Kabul, AUar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and tho Chapter VI 
North-Western Provinces, Of PaiijAb tovma, Kcwit^ HLssar, Munlctpa- 

Lndhiinah, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambila, Jalandhar, Feroaepnr. litieg Cantoa- 
Mnltan, and Peshiirar, all have extensive dealings with the great meats. 
Delhi houses. Eunipean enterprise is represented bj the Delhi, and Taxation, trade, fas. 
a branch of the Bengal Bank, and by the agents of two or three firms 
of cotton merchants There is a oonsidemblo thmugh traffic in 
ch/tra^ coming from Dcca Ghaxi Khin, and pacing through to 
Calcutta without breaking bulk. Most of the cha>-as for consump- 
tiou in the city ia brought from Amtitsar, There is a considera¬ 
ble importation of gold and silv'er in bam, which is used iii the 
city in the manufactiiro of gold and silver fiiat^’-Work and 

nmamo-ists. In food grains the export is ptuicipally in a southern 
direction; little going north. With regard to metal, copper and 
brass in sheets, and iron wrought and unwroiight are imported from 
Europe ; bnt most of that imported is dbinosed of in the city for loml 
requiremenia. Gold also Ls imported There are some mann factories 
in the city, but they do little more than supply the wants of the dis¬ 
trict Gki is largely imported principally'for thercquiretnents of the city, 

Tho principal mamifaottirca of the city are native shoes, for 

which the demaod is very laige; 
and fancy silver work. In the 
latter trade, ooveral vety wealthy 
firms arc engaged A more de¬ 
tailed notice of some of the in¬ 
dustries of the town will be found 
in Mr. Kipling's note given at 
pages 124 to 13S, Table N o. XLVA 
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Md tbe figures in the margin show total imports and cxpoiteFor the 
last few years ; but the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. Further 
information will be found in tbe trade reports. , « » 

Of its special industries, perhaps the most mraoua is the pr<«uc* 
tion of jcwedeiy, gold and silver lace, real and imitation, and tinsel 
work in all its branches; but there is probably no tr^e known in 
Iniiia that has not its representati ves in the oiiy. The Delhi jewel¬ 
lery is especially famous, but is losing much of its mterest by reason 
of escessive buit-atioii of EuropcEiD hhkIoIs. characteristic wrh- 
cles of the Delhi jewellery are hirouoire brooohw. bracelets, and 
filagree work in gold and silver. This bnmeh of iuduBtry received a 
gr^t blow in 1857 by the remonil of the Boyol fami y and ite retain- 
era from the city. llwge sums of money, which had formerly been 
Spent aimuallv upon deoomtion^ peraotml luid now 

to find their wav mto the Usdr, the result being to paratj-ao the 
enenries, and eventually diminish the numbers of arUficera 

The most important public buildings have Ucu descnlMd above. 
Near the Jama Masjid is the civil hospital with acoommodaUenfo^ 
a laige number of patients. The Delhi Col ege is a w bte bud<^g 
with a bftv colonnade. The Institute, described above, is a fine 
building ooJtaining the Darbar Hall with a pnbbc libr^ 
mg reo^ In front of this building, m tbe rentre of the Chandra 
Chiuik, is a lofty clock-tower with four faces. The remauung pubhe 
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bnildings ar« the koU^l, the CommiJssionor's Office (adjDinings lib 
pmmte j^sidcnccJ, the district offices, the tailmy station, telegraph 
office and post office. The kttef occupies a building known as the 
mcigazine. There arc several excellent i^hops, the ^iiks of Ben^ 
sna Delhi, and the Northbraokp Great Eastern^ and United Semen 
Hotek There b a local paper published in English entitled the 
rtm/ab Heml^L Near the East Indian Railway StatiOD is a build¬ 
ing known aa the Mor Serai, used partly as a bonded warehouse, and 
portly as a habitation for poor Europeans. Within the city tboro aro 
other offices, a dispensary with ^veral brancncs, a een- 

tral police with tevend other iiidn^LS^ several bnmch p^t 

offices, and a high school Out^de the Ajmir Gate are the poUii^o 
lines. There are a number of schools of various kinds in the city 
described under the head of educatiorL Tho public gwleos, known 
as the Kudsin BAgh, are situated just outaidje the Kaskmir Gatet and 
inside are tha Queen's Gardens oeeupying a considerable space, and 
gi™g an appearance of freshness and verdure to Delhi not often 
met with in a native tow^n. There b nothing especial te remark 
about the canlonmentSu In tho fort nre several handsome buUdings^ 
but they are of a period prior to the cantoimcnts, and bavo been 
described above. 

The population, as ascertanted at the enamoratiooe of 1808^ 
l8T5j and 1881 b shown below:— 
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It is difficult to ascertain tho precise limits within which the 

emimeratiorts of 1S6S and 
1875 were token; hut the 
details in the margm, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for 
the population within numb 
cipal limits according to the 
Census of ISGS arc taken 
from the published tables of 
the CeoKua of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that 
their accuracy was i 
cases doubthil The 
Commiasicner wrote a? 
in the district report on tho Cenaua of 1831 regarding the inerease 
of polulation :— 

Thq iacrcfij^ in the cUj and sabnite of Delhi is portly owing to 
impioremeut in tnwlej and yikitif te the Dpcdng of two ncir lines of Kaii- 
vray^ the Sind^ Fanjab and Delhi Itaiiway, and the Bajputinit State 
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RaTlmy, cmIi linriTiff it'« tennirms At Thd bctt^ir ntt^^ntfon ymiil of Chapter VI. 

Iftic T<?nrfi t4> c^mserTBiicrF *tnl eamtadon rnmt olse havG ti>iidod iTidirettlT 

tomcWsfl 

A-? have been espected, the jowase was propoitionetelj larger m meatai 

thefiiilMirbd wheiG there is more rflem lor expansion ihaa in the ditjr. The 
]>opuUtioa oF the fonnet inerMis^^ bj ueiwly 20 par cent., while that oE the 
cii/ has iecreesed hy 0^4 per tent. only. The fqUowing taUe which dla-- 
tingnishc^ rcUj^fcons, 19 intercating ajpodallj &m showieg the etfett of the 
hititiny npesn the Muhamraflilae popetation. At the time of the Cchhus of 
elthongh the ptrpnietion of the Palace (eetiiaftted in 1844 to bo 
dK)iit U.OnO aotils)* appears not to have been inckded in the relnniSj y^t 
tiicrv mnst bare been a laffio nninber of hangman of the Iloyal Family^ 
residing outside the PaLace. These would nccessarity have disftpp«trei!| 
before 18B8. Again, to say nothing of tho number of Muhaniniadfloa 
actually killed in 1857Jt must be remepibarcd that c^ery AluhaTEimndan 
was eipelletl for a time from the city after its captaja, and it was only 
by ilegrwa that the city became completely ro-popaiated, Sn, toOp largo 
numbers of tmdes-poople who had driven a timving trade in supply¬ 
ing the wants of the Palace and ita retainers, quitted the city after . 
the espnl&ion of the Iloyal FaEnily/* 
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The constitution of the population by rclipon and the numbor 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sox 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1S8L The 
annual birth and death rates per tnillo of population since ISdS are 
given on the next page, the basis of calculation bcuig in every case 
the Jigijrcs of the most recent Census, 

The acttial number of hirtbs and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown In Table No. XLIV, 

Najafgarh is a small place of about 4^0&0 inhabitnnts in the KajVfiirh town- 
Dchli about IT from Dehli by direct read, aJiti 1^ vid 
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Ksjsfgurh tomii Nflnflloi which is the best road. In tho latter case there is a 
metalled rood as far os ^angloi, abcrtit 10 tniles, and the rest la un* 

metalled. It is acceaaible vath difficult/in the miDS. as portioiis of 

the load are flooded. Tho tow*n itself Is well wooded, and consists 
of a collection of natire houses with tltfeo metalled fecedrs, many 
of the houses in which are built of brick. Two of these oosai'a 
ore parallel and the third oonncctiug them forms rather a s(|uaro 

than a street. , „ * ,,l i. 

There is a school-house, and dispensaiT m the town 

The thdna is an old building, and worth a passiDg notice. There w 
an old gateway on tho Delhi direct road, which is also a ime huild^ 
ing- The Municipal Committee consists of soten rnembera nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner with the ^Commissioner a approvaL 
Its income for the last few years is shown in Table Na^XLV^, aud is 
principally derived fiom an octroi tax. The place is really of no 
importance, and merely happens to be the largest rillage m the 
neighbourhood A metalled rood is being made d^t between 
Delhi and Naiafgarh, which when finished wdl no doubt mcieaw ita 
importance. There is a police rest-house at some little diste^ 
from the town in the centre of what was fo^erly a gaideiL It m 
used by the district officers. There are very fine bnv trees in J4ajaf- 
ffarh t the ir fimit la said to weigh five toi^ to a ^; there is a 

special family here of MohammadaDfij called who are 

traditionally measurorg of land and cropi They do not get 
of this work now, but they elaim to have done it m the time of tho 
Muhammadan kings. The population, as ascerttrined at the enumeiUr 
tioua of IB68,1875, and 1881, is shown below 
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It 16 difSciiit to diyC^rtiun the precise liiuitfl within which the Chapter Y1 
enHincnkioiia of 1808 nntl l«7.j were taUn, The figures for ^nicipa- 

population within municipal limiba according to the Ccasua of and Caston- 

»rv taken from the publislwHi tables of the Census of 1875 ; but meats, 
it was noted at the time that their accuracy woa in many coacs KaJarjjma lows, 
doubtful. It would appear from informatioa supplied the 
Deputy Coitiiiussioncr that, siiioo 1868, the suburb of Dijawraii 
Khuid has been brought within Municipal limits. I to pipuktion, 
however, is only 176. Thu eonstitntiou of the Twpulatiou by 
rL'Iigion and the niiinber of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XJJII. Details of sex will bo found in Table XX of the 
Oeiisus fUiport of 1881, 

8iiiiii»at b a town of 13,000 inliabitaula sitiiatwl 28 miles 
north uf Lkdbi, It b apprcmchcd Irein the Grand Trunk Hoad by 
two metalled roads from the north-west and south-west, each about 
five miles long. There is a direct root! from Delhi, the old Imperial 
read, but now not much used. Thu towu is surrouuded by trinss, 
and in the centre b an orninence ou which is situated the ^ taJufit 
mul thcitM, the former flanked by four siiiall towor*. Oa this emi^ 
lie nee is also situated the dispensary, shortly to become tha 
MunsiH'sCourl, a new dispensary having been built just outside 
tbe town. Near to the ta/isil is the school horiae. Other promi¬ 
nent objecta in the town arc the spires of the two Soraogi temples. 

The Municipal Coinmittue, ten in number, haveabo a house where 
they hold their meutinga. This house is also used as the ITonotary 
Magistrate’s iatciteri ; but when the new dispensary is opened, 
it is expected that a mom in the former dispensary will bo allotted 
to them. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. 

XLV, and is mainly derived from on octroi tax. The town is wry 
distinctly divided according to the tribes inhabiting it. The most 
pr<is[M'rolls portion is that occupied by the who possess 

several haudsome houses in their qnarluis and a t>d*dr which 
appears to thrive. There arc no tiuiniifacturcs, but there b a 
ennsidembte traffic in cloths and meUlwara brought hem from 
Delhi for distribution, ft fonus a market for a circuit of seven or 
eight miloa The population b fairly equally divided between Hindus 
ai^ Muhamimulaus. mainly fiaiyads. Anew canal babout to bo 
opuucd about three miles off, which it is hoped will increase the 
pnwjicrily of the agrtciilturists about Sunipat. In tho neigliboiir- 
hocul are tsome ancient Pathin tombs, one of which has been con¬ 
verted into a Tcat-hoiise. 

In former years the Jamni appears to have tlowcd under the 
walls of Suiiiiiat. ft is a town of groat autiqiiity, and was foundec] 
apparently by the early Aryan settlers. Popular tradition, accejited 
as true by General Cnuiuiigbanij identifies it as one of the tivu 
iKcte mcntioiieil in the MaJisbharat, as demanded by V udbthira 
from Daryfflihaiiii as the price of peace. Its foundation would 
thus bo flimb'd ln-^forc tha war of the Mahabbarnta. The point is, 
however, doubtful, and Sy'iul Ah mail believes that it was founded 
by IbljaSoni, l:llli in descent from Arjnna, brother of Yudistbira. 

The town Ls piclurcsipioly situated on the side of a small hilt, 
which, standing out iis it does in a lert^l plain, is evidently formed 
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from debris of boiltlinffl that havo crumbled t* decay on thk one 
site during the town's Tong life of 3,000 yeara. In lJi66 the vilU- 
Towns, M^cipa- while digging a well from the top of the hill, excavated from 
n- & gQ below the surface a tcira-cotta figure 

of the sun in perfect prc^er^'atiom General CuTjninghaiii pro- 
uounced this image to be at least 1^200 years old In 1871 a hoard 
of some l^iOO Greoo-Bactrian heminirachma were alp unearthed 
at Sudipat The present town ia about one square mib in extedt. 
One part is called the Kot, on top of which stand the anti 

iafufU I while the other part is known as the l^hhad, or place 
of martynlom, where it k said that Nasir-nd-din met his denth 
at the hands of a Hiddu Hdja. The populatiod, as ascertained at 
the odumerationa of 1868, l87o,aud 1S81 h shown below — 
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It k difficult to oscortaid the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1888 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
pepuLatio]i within municijxil limits jiccordiog to the Censug of 1808 
are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875 j but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubt¬ 
ful. The Deputy Commissioner in the Dktrict Report on the Oea- 
sua of I SSl accounts for the decreoao of population by the absence 
of several large wedding-parties on tbe night of the last Census. 
The coufftitution of the popnbtion by religion and the number of 
Occupied houses are shown in Table Inu XLIH. Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The annual 
birth and death rates per milleof population si no& ISfiS ore pven 
below, the basis of ealcnlatiou being la every case the figures of tho 
most recent Census:— 
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The itctual tiurabcr of births aiid deaths regstercd during the 
last five vPais is ahovni in Table No. XLIV. 

Fnridibad is a sntall toMm of 7,500 inhabitants, about 16 
miles south-west of Delhi It is approached from the Delbi- 
Mathiah road by two short branches south-east and north-east, 
each about a mile in length. The two are coatinuoua^ and 
form a loop going through the main hazfUtT of the towii.^ The 
main hazar is a foirly broad street with houses built of brick on 
each side. About half way along tliis fiasnaranother ifisrar branches 
out on one aide leading past the post ofiBce, school, rest-house and 
dispensaty to a laige house belonging to the sfiildsr. It is a hand¬ 
some collection of buildings with a mosque attached, partly in the 
European style. Opposite whero this iwsflr branches oft'is a laige 
tiiosque with a tank in front of it, built by one Shaikh larirl from 
whom the town derives its name. There is a thdn<t nnd the remains 
of on old semi The Munidpal Committee eopaigts of eight menaberai 
appointed by the local Govemmeat on the joint rcMmmondation 
of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the 
last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from an 
octroi tn.’L Just outsido the town is a largo tank, partly but 

somewhat choked up with nind. In this to™ the Hindus slightly 
preponderate. "With the exception of tho main hasaar, the houims 
mostly of mud and mean in appearance. There « no tiude in the 
town, nor is them likely to be, as it is off the main rood. Furida- 
b^<l is said to have been founded in 1607 A.D., by Shekh Farid, 
treasurer of Jebangir, for the purpose of protecting the high road, 
which passes through the town, from robbers. He built a fort, tank, 
and masjMl. In later times it was the head-t|uarU!r8 of a 'par^iialt, 
which was held in jdyir by the Baja of Balluligarh, till it was resum¬ 
ed on the confUcation of nis states after the Mtitiny, popula¬ 

tion, as ascertained at the enumemtions of 1868, IBTo and 1881 is 
shown below:— 
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It 19 difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
eaumemtious of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits accordiug to the Contis of 186S 
jir« takc;n lfk>m the publisheck tables of tbe Lensva of 1875 ; 
was poled at the thpe that their aecuntey in many doubtfiil 
The Deputy Comraissioner ^vroto as follow m the District Report op 
the Conaus of 18.S1 njgprdiug the dcciease of population: '' The 
decrease in FsindibAd 10 easy of csplanatioii^ lu the years 1871| 
“ 1872 and 1878, the death-rate was vert high ; in the last year it 
rose to 08 per millc, owing to an outbreak of feverp Tho town is not 
piosperiiig. Since the divenku of the Delhi and Mathmh road, 
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^ which fomicriy passed through it, ita tnide has suftbiriilp aod the 
Chap^ YI- place is Icis frenuented than fomierlj,"" The^ cqnstitutioD of the 

Towns, Mnnicipa- pppulation by religion and the number of occupied houses are shown 
lities and {^ton- [n Table No. XLilL Details of sex will be found in Table XX of 
ments. Boport of 1881. 

ri>wnol Ballabgarh is a town of 5,800 inhabitants, 22 miles from Delhi 

along the Delhi-Slatkrah road, oo the east side of the mad It is the 
head-quarters of a nud jxiissesscs a school, distillery and 

dii^peiisary. For the purpose of dcscrihmg the town, it may be divid¬ 
ed into two parts, the town proper and the fori outside the town 
and bf-tAvecn it and the main ro£id. The town itself is a coUeetien of 
mean houses, but has tw o broad crossing one another at right 

angles, and fiimiiug a small square in the centre, h ronv these 
issue smaller streets, but all at right imgles to the main hazaara with a 
wall at the end of each. The town is said to have deriral Its regu¬ 
lar shapet from having been built on the model of Jaipur. There is 
ua encamping ground on the main toad. The Munieipal Goniuiittee 
consists of eight members appointed by the local Govoriiment on the 
joint recoenmendatiou of the Commissioner and Deputy tkunum- 
sioner. Its iEicume for the last few yeatu is shown in Table N o. XJj 
and is derived from an octroi tas. The Ibrt, which is outside the 
town, coDtains the palace of the former Ibija. He W'aa hung hir 
lukewarm conduct in the Mutiny, and hia estate conhscated. HLs w ife 
now lives in the town on a pension of Ks, 500 a montln The palace 
consisted of several houses, of which all except one have fallen to 
ruioa This is a square, two-storeyed buildi^ built of vrhitc sand¬ 
stone, with carved doora and a courtyard in the centre. On one 
side is the tiihsU ivith the treasury, and on the other tho Muusiffs 
Courts and above this the police post house. Ontsido this is a build¬ 
ing now used as a thdnn The fort b surrounded by a stone wall 
about 30 feet high. The town is inhabit^ mostly by agricultur- 
istSf and is said to have fallen oft inncb in importance since the 
absorptioTi into British territoTy+ 

Mallabifitrh* is not an ancient town at all The earliest account 
of its becoming important shows that in iTOa Gopal Singh, a Tawatia 
Jat zaniinddr of the village AlAwalpur, came over and settled in Sihi 
near Bailuhgarh, haring turned outtnc Togah cultivators of that place. 
Afl he waxed strong by plundering trav^ollers on the Siathnih road, 
w^hich passes by Sihi, ho was able to attack Anvjad, the JldjpntChan- 
dhrf, and with the aid of the Oujars of Tigikon to kill hiim Murtaz 
Khan, the local Government officer of Fnridahai^ tried to make 
mattem cpiiet by app<»inting Gop41 Singh Chaudhri of the Faridibad 
with a cesei of one anna in the nipce on the revenue. This 
waa in ITIO. In 1711 Gopal Singh died, and was succeeded by Ins 
son OhamiidiA Chanmdas, seeing how weak the im^riuJ gmsp 
was growling even in the nearer districts appropriated the revenue 
and openly rcfiiaed to make it over to Murtam Khan. ^ He wos^ how¬ 
ever, seised, and in 1714 mvpru«>ned by the latter in Faridih^ fort^ 
aud he remaiued there some little time till his son Ealr^iu, duping 

* Tli« munti a curruptEDii Irvin n-Dlrmco^rii, ol UftlriiD, ita 
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the MuhamntiuIiUL officer, under pretence of pajins a ransom, set Ch aptar VI. 

him at UlK'rty-* Father and son then obtained of Bharb- Munlclpa- 

pur Rrtja Surttjfnul aiitJ killed Alurtazap Khan. The Htiea and Canton- 

the Bhartpiir chief cwntJnued dovax to 173^ J in tbo next jear tho ment«. 

Dellii king gave the titles of Naih Bakbshi, and Rao to Bal^rn, and ^own tif Ballnlieufa. 

it was to oelebmte the acf]iiisitioii of these houourSi tlmt Biilruni built 

the stone fort-palace of Batlabgarh. But he was Dot allowed long 

to eiijov hia rank, for he was killed in return for hia murder of Mur- 

ta*a Khan by the son of his victiui Akibat Mahmid, His sons 

Kishun Siugh and Bishan Singh remained in poaaession of the 

Ballaljgarh fort, and they were in 1762 nominated kUl^laf ««*■ 

nasi'Wt of this by the Mahiriji of Bhartpur. In I77d, 

however, he ^missed them from hia aervice, and they died just 

at the same time. Next year Ajlt Singh, son of Kishan Singh, 

Btid Hfra Singh, son of RAo KIshandAs, presented themselves before 
the Emperor at Delhi, and agieod to doli^^r posscaaion of the 
BAllabg^vrh jtar^nak to the royal niilhotity. Accordingly Najaf 
K hAn of the imperial establishment was deputed to take it. AJit 
Sin"h was appointetl hillaildr and nairint of Eallab^jarb, while 
Him Singh was taken away by the Nawab Kajaf Khan to Agra 
The next year he came back, and Ajit Singh was formally cntitl™ 

RAla, and Hira Singh was colled Rijn and also ' Salar Jang.^ The 
^revenue of Ballaligarh w'os estimated at Rs. 1,20,000, and it _wm 
I niwle an fef/mrtfr tenure of 00,000 ru^es. Meanwhile the adniinis- 
tiution of the country had come into the hands of Mndhoji Scinilia, 
and he remitted the amount taken as istmirdri. In 170U Ajit Singh 
1 was mutderefl by his brother Zallm, but was succeeded by his soti 
[Bahidar Singh, In 1803 on the approach of Geneml L^e, Bahidar 
iSingh sent his son Krthi Singh, and Hi'ri Singh sent his son 
iPaishid to the English army, Pirthi Singh was killed at the hght 
fat Daia Mukandra, and Gat^ Parshid rati away. It appeared that 
ijdi'fa Singh was in collusion with the Mahrattas, and he was there* 

[fore turned ont of office. Bahadar Singh being confirmed In it, I2lh 
iDecember 1804, and received next year the grant of pa 
f PAli and Pakal in return for undertaking the plice arrangements 
of the rood. This Raja built the town of Ballatigarh, which ia also 

Bahiilsw^ingh died in ISOG. Nariyan Singh, his son, succeed* 
ed, but died also in the same year Anrud Singh took tho Raj. and 
ruled till 1818. His minor son Sahib Singh come next, and the 
willow of Anrud Singh built a cAAiitW in memow of her di?dja«ed 
husband, with a joaifai tank. Sahib Singh died childless in 1825, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Bam Singh, In the time of this prince 
the pat'gawth of Pali Pakal was resumed by the OoTemmont, the 

* Tha itnrr pn» tti»t he pTninUwl lo psy »lurtje jusoust in eaili diivctly bfs 
rattier tow freed. To carry ant. tbe airirvraent it was »ti|juliit*l that tha CB|itira 
ahoulil he«t at libcitydiNH-tly the silfercunc iaUs the hBodn ef Wi captow. He 
WiMf I Enmnied toi the siJfl! Gf Ihc Ttuit ni'tir BuJ lAlj.fliiTbp nhd when tha caift 

liKacrlnti ihB trcairart Imd come ap, aod otu! or iwo irtya of rnpea tad Wn 
etS, ClWiWiiJiiii ifM let go. ninJenff ua^ B«t birm wllh hliiHiti. The 

qfther wens funbtl to cqataia ^£^0. 
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Chap^ VI Jfagiatrate of BelhJ unijertajting the ehuigie of the police of the en- 
Iowhr, Mnnictpa- (IS^V. Fm^ddbid moouvrhito n-as left in his 
uties aad Canton- ™aign, and he was considered responsible for maiatoiniog the oiihUc 
peace on the Stathrah road between the limits of Biirhiyfkil-pill, and 
PjTthaJa in Pai wal. Edm Singh died in 1829; and Nahar 
Singh, bi3 son came to power. The earlier years of his reign saw 
tnwhief Md intngue. cauacd by Abhe Rim imd Pirthi Singh, 
the mituaten?, thrmigh whose miaTnanageuient debta were enntmeted 
on aoeojint of the Estate, "In 1839 Abbe Rim was dismissed, and 
'■ of Ndhm Singh, having come into 

" Oj^d P^hi Smgb also, and in conjunction with Ram- 

Deo Kanwor, became the actual mkr, though 
all acts continued to bo done in the nainf} of Raja Ndhw Suigh.’* 

In 1840 Nawal Singh bceoiniag absolute, disputes ran high, and 
disoig^^tjon ineraasing. the British Agent was appealed to, and 
our mterfereneo sought Eiimiiries were instituted through a special 
Conimissioncr. deputed to Ballabgath, and the management of the 
temtorj- was exwnmentallj entrusted to Kanwar hUdho Singh a 
^nd-uophew of Raja Bahadar Sbgh, the first chief <withi^ the 
time of our rndnenf^); but the plan failed, and parquimA FaridaWd 
was ttkken under direct British management, Tlie jonng Riia 
howoTCT, protested against this arrangemont, and as he tad attaint 
tm Jnajonty, and urged his competency to manage bis own afljairs 
the temtoiy was restored to him. Yet, after a long reign, ho was 
i^mpluatedm ooirespondeucc with the mutineers in 1857 and was 
han^ The raj was confiscated, but the RSid dowagar, ltdni 
^him Kanw-m, was allowed to reside in Eallabgarh, aSd she hag 

rights from Government for 
Ha. 64,500. She herself gets a pension of Ra 500 a month. 

The populatiop, as 
ascertauied at the euu- 
merationa of 1808 J 875, 
and 1881 is showa in 
the ii 3 aj;j»iza. 

It is difficult to 
the precise 
liiuite within which the 
eDiiaiemtioii5 of 1808 
and 1875 were taken. 
The figures for the 
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population within municipal limits, according to the t^^is Tf ISGS 
^ taken iram the pub&d tables of thf Census bit i? 

niL The Deputy CommisaioELcr wrote as follows in ths DhtHri* 

R.p.rt».h, cf ISSI a.e 

m 1868. Between 1875 and iSSl it fSTkTHhli'J 
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in ISG®, Tbis docz^sc li n^t so eAs'iXf deccuaiiied for. Obi? miisoa €lutpt&i VL 
for \t is ilie cessation of iSettleuient operations. BalUbgarb being 
the ^ad-quATterfi of the lirgo natabera oE poraons^ inqlndlDg the Toweb« Mtmlcipar 

Settlement amlaj paiuninr, their families^ and peracna interested in Settle- 
znent operatJonBp not pemuuientlj residing in t£e town^ were coitoctod there 
when the Cenaus waa Uken in 1875. The Ab««flce of these pei^ns in 1881 Townof 
woold^ however^ se&rceij aoeonnt For sneb n largo deeroaso hb or nearlf 
13 per cent, la the po|iii]ation during the intertrenJzig six /eaM.'* 

The ooa^tuticin of the populatioa hj and tho DOHiber 

of occupiwi houBCB arc shown in Table Not XLIU. D^taib of Bex wUl 
be found lu Table XX of the Cetisua Report of 13SI. 
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Table No. X! sbowing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER- 
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Table No, Sn, showing INFIRMITIES. 
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Table No. SHI, showing EDUCATION. 
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1,!»4 

1S73-74 

11^13 

54.57T 

3lB,C?5 


11,430 

Ml,J04 

l^Wr 

i ' 


1M4>k£N. 


1S7IXB 

QJ,04« 

W,S70 


MS.^TT* 

' 

la.lll 

idi,m 

133^^ Tf?^5iT ' 

BOJ.™ 





















































































































Tablo No, 27, Miowing TENURES held direct fi'om Govemmemt as they stood in 1878-79. 













































































Delhi District-) 
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Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT I^NDS. 


1 

3 

!l ! 

4 1 

1 * 


1 ■ 1 

I • 



3 

1 ' 

i ' 

i 


^rfwi il44f imid^ 
rurrinili.«4f tnifiJl. 

J^AuUpii^ ami- 

n 

fii 

| 5 S 


I 

a 

& 

1 

t 

l| 

5 “ 

i-* ' 

l-i 

III 

|b |4 

4 M 

|f 6 l 



SI I 





3 ;JMs 

ut 

3 ^ 44 & 

lUiill buEfii 


“ ! 


■ .1 


1-. 

3,lol 

ina 


f^HtUlkbt 



.. 

r. 

.. 

+. 

' 


p, ■- 


^; 

" 33 




» 




?f-i 5 Tlc, anil IflJbDb frri^Cu ^i:i^ iX vt Uw J[*«voiUi ijI 


Table No. ZIX, sbowin^ LAND ACQUIBED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


f JifiuM fot wiili^ ti^];ii£if4il. 

Ailiei nj!q|L4lni^ 

1 C^hemshaLUjii poM, 
III rHpe«fc, 

1 ilcdiijcitiftA >iif 

in t1J|l««iLr 

h^mU .. 

i»0 

li,lWT 1 


IhiahMla 



Shm 

IU1|"TS.T* 

3£i7 


3.V1 

ChlaUditfifed HanWAjm 

9lif 


3ti3 

ltl««ipdlalK<U>‘4^ .. 

! M3 

9 4D,:»I * 

♦ft" , 

tMal 

€,m 

j Pp»,TTiF 1 



^Tlw«e £r9«u TaUb "Kit. X[ ol tbe H^fWTrL 



■ r 

‘ Table No. XX, sbowing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


I j . 

H ' 

4 1 4 t « 

* 

¥ 

1 < I » 

^ Id :tl| tl 1 13 1 H1 14 1 W 

f 

Tiiw, !' 

[ 

r 

1 

e 

1 , 

, s , 

j 

’ i 1 

^ 1 

1 

[ I 

1 

1 

1 : 

1 

1 1 . 

o 

d 

2- 

Sf 1 


1 

1 

E 

i 

n. 

d 

23 

Id 

1 

a 

? 

lira TJ .. \ 
ik;4^S4 .. 

lHTJr-rff ,. 
lh7*-77 .. 

ItTT-U -- 
iiFr»kTO ..! 
IWT*^ .. 
1H3IMI -- 
lm4J .. 


«,ssfi; 

ST^OOO 

1l.1>u 

l?,4« 

13,I1W 

l«flp»3 

! 

ll3T,i9» 

IfT^ 

llirrw 

11^1# 

131,^ 

4T/» 

ia,i» 

UTpOM 

anjaii 

4^ai3 

43pllU 

il.UCi 

H.im 

t 

II,HM 
11,™ 
1^,™ 
in,HU 

1 lijdoa 1 

i S'®" 

n .flu j 

Sl-.Wfl 

7i,ii; 

! n,iH 

1 iii.iOa 
: «,7333 

1 79,117 

! 

tmw 

sT^a 

X1,3f0 

M,7(n 

iTylW 

4t,&» 

*t.TO 
M;i9i' 
4S„SI^! 

13;,I»D 

iwAia 

»,asa 

1 

1 

fr^ssT i ae.^u, 

7,47t $I,&K 
:7,‘ir»iaa.*|D. 
■|,9n !i7,tal 
S>Mjl«,FnV 

n,wi 

TplW 

179 

m : 

159 ! 

IQO 

too 

IlfF 

m , 

WJvRft 

i7476 

asjCBrt 

H«n 

10,^ 

St,tf£A 

fl,lK 

SDpffX 

11,™ 

Il.TH 

lAilSD 

IIJM 

-S3fl 

5.™ 

il^lll 

3!,Ma 


WM.MK ftrtAJInJU TAJlBlt TDa TWB TWv thaAA, fkuh IMMJI TO 


thilhi 

Htpiunit .. 

fiiiiuifjrvis 

17P,4fW 

IWJTli 

s,ni| 

1 s*,s*aj 

n^ts.^ 

iii.eia 

1 17,™ 

3S^ 

■xaia 

aMliJ 

tpii9 : 
7,41?^ 

.i™ 


1J.H9 

13,114 

is™ 

flpUfl . 

Ipl4« 

IpSHfi 

-■ 

191 

dK 

s,fta 

4.*tlj 4 
H,l»l| .. 

■ JB»j3U 

u¥m TO 
U^uS 5!W 

Tar+t r- 

aii.asT 

14,™ 

j 

1 MpUi 


11^ 

71,491 

4Vpl51 

r,Ma 

I'*' 

T,0i9 

! 

SCLT^LIlfi 


Nvrt.-R^ fljp™ IN fftina tM XLIV U tL^ AilcaiiiLienitiMi Ump^n, 




















































































Dtitlii District.] 


Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YEILO. 


1 

? 

1 

^'atnn M 

Untt p^r wm of 
mlI EhI i(a lbs 

ma it iIjpikI 
Ittll-R. 

|tfwtib» 
per MOW Jfl 

i UIp^ 

fl 

Ifldl^ ..J- 

Caitofi .. ' 

SSugnr ..; 

OlrlUtH 

TwbAew 

1 Uoloiffnted ,; 

Infc-lirif iErrlssl*l 

Ifnim - 1 

( Err^fpitcd 

OElAHiii ..J 

f UriiftliffeEnd ..': 

UirtK^Tixi ..| 

i'Cm* .. < 1 

^ Ui^inrEgili^ 

I7niiit „m 

fk^TW .. ' 

-Tawrar ,* 

Vci^CaIUIu 

Tea ++ 

nximimi 
IlliillaliiEi 
MulltlUBk 
UiliiEnitiiia , 

Jilaxlmittil 

Umllnlin 
ilJuicuiiin. .. ; 

MaxUnurn 

AIlnlTaLluii 
llnuTlniiiia 
MlkitiiFiien p. ; 

HuiiMHca 1 

: MlnUauna 
MBjdtnnin ,, 

JbfItiEmUid. 
MAiSmuni 
Hbitoiultl 

i Hiulitiiiiin p. ' 

1 MuliDum 

ilutknlkllL 

MtnbBiUn 

SltnliDun] 

MuxEnujiia 

MimljiiikU 

^ ■ 

P ^ 

-r # 

Bm. 

m 

4 

7 

1 

P 

■ 

a 

■ ft 

"ii 

t 

T 

9 

& 

M 

* 

t 

i 5 

1 

4 

5 

s 

11 

9 

4 

1 

A. 1 

0 1 
0 I 

fl 1 

’' g 
g 

a 

g. 

a 

g 

Q 

5 

Q 

6 

Q 

CE 
0 [ 
g 1 
& ; 
0 

S 

g 

0 

g 

++ 

ft-P 

ft ft 

P, 

g 

g 

Q 

" g 
g 

0 , 

■ 

g 

g 

g 

0 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

0 

Q 

1 D 

g 

g 

g 

g ^ 
0 : 
g 

Si I 

]: 

:[ ISO 

'; ISd 

1 ' ** 

m 

K TDQ 

! 

! ■" 

} “ 

:og 

i.EMg 

900 

5« 


flkTiEnM Hn tn^n tPotiiT*ljj& £LVI ^ Uvs AiJngln mjgtttwi Ikporl, 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK 


1 

a 1 

a 

4 

0 

g 

i ^ 

Ejvd qp imKX. 

\Thqlr mPTSiiTT pg* raw 

Tamuli mp tuK vujl ItmiO* 

1SG9-S, 1 

‘ isra^TA 

IBTS-Tlp 

JletbL j 


s^iu^ 

ifvh. 

C&iWa ■lid btlJIiKka 

*ft 

■ ;• ' 

UlpOi 

iMsgg 

I iig,497' 




Uyrftfz* ^,. 

1 ft 

1 + 


l,»ii 

m 




Poal*f 

-p 

4 * 

j 1,9S3 ! 






ZKmkcji .. .. 

■■ 

.. 







and vAfttoi 

mik 


. id^,m 

Ks^gaa 

llAiWO 










Jfpt 

PliiS !■« ■ ^ 

+ + 

JF t 

Mjlll 


4.sgg 




CMA'hS* ■ + + F 

ftft 

k » 

Hb 

gco 

m 




Ckftp 



g,^ 






I'loufb* .. 

*■ P 

-- 


ti.asfi 


j 



DoAt* 



JI4 

a? 

99 

1 




AfUiWa K£4 ULtfUi £rti£u Tiiiiii Kii. .^LV qI| UlC 4iklKlllllil4Lf1ltl«lL 
















































{Fulfill Gftacttaer, 


Tabid No. XSm, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

t 

i 

1 


1 f 1 

' 3 

! e 1 . 

1 

a 

1 

1 

n 

4 

A 

M 

1 

£ 

U 

IQ 

» 

12 

IS 

14 

15 
U 


Jfii Tm d Wf Jif> . 

1 ^aff§^ 

ll 

E 1 Knitaf? 4f «Kfl|tatki>l% 

fi 

Elh^ IJ 



tVjvni. 

le'^ [ 

T^ti^ 

AgirtcuiCimJ. 

cpr ^jjmnbLhpi. 

CJt41 

Armj 

1 UdM4tl 

PvSn 

tiltiOr p^ryfra^Einn 

M&4iiaf l«ti4«ffi, ^ciitnl 
petiL"lJTU JCCL 

tMalff* lU emin MtJ flaiil- .. 
Cwn ^trinjrJrriK |kififl'ar% AT, 
ffprai jffws^sE^ 

1^. 

(Lhil liiUlJUcii 
tAfilSoWB^W 

Taqaniq 

.1 »lat-CillliT*ljitl 

T4,44I 

4,2Z4 

, 

i,4L» 

, 

1,1"* 

lx4M 

4m 

7y\3Ai 

SJfiT 

H7 

: a,u-. 
211 

t4"i.W 

8!t,[l44 

I,i4.1. 

Tf 

■ir4:i; 

rst 

5,Wfl 

4,^ 1 
781 

1 f,m 

EI,W 

1 

; i*ii44r 

1 aiT^'io 

i,*r 
4,t4* 
9g>i4 1 

i,IA3 

J,ii7 

a-L- 

fH.MW 

t.TH 

IT 

IS 

1 J!> 
Hi 
Jl 
£t 

sa 

SI 

» 

jit 

sa 

SI 

|ai 

“i 

! AgrtfijltlltiiJ. IjibiqiTVrf 

1 Prt»bfni] 

{ CiK#lti aei4 (Atjor ■orrrfflt* ,. 

j WdilJir^cdnliq-* 

^ ujiJ liareH^^n „ , 

[ Wurk«» hi TWOd, 

Mtr^w^ Jta. 

Wwkcm. kP. IwthBT 

lkK?ip^i3iAk4iii 

Wwfctifa iu wtJol uhI noAhm 
r r „ i4H; 

PI n 

pt „ .„: 

Wijrk^Eii luid d'luddn Ip ffjjjj 
3121^ ^llT^e 

WiSTteam Iq iflpq 
f Iqiiarjl Li.lB,-HLT^d!l 

Scsga^, ruidtJie tShLe 

1 

! 

ZfiU 1 

va 
1^ , 
1 

Tsfl 

VS& 

&14 
ATS 
^4U 
1,4 M 

m 

{JOS 

4.*^> 

SplH^ 

\ : 6.«^ 

^ 1 1,139 

KH ' T^>4T 

1 : S,t!gci 

! 7,129 

^ 3,«7 

-i,lF7 a,9T* 

Spfll (i,tiH 

>40 1 Ids 

^ i 

5.MS i,.rj^t 

*i4t:l »,{K!t 

*11 1 4.HT 

llW 

7,101 J 

T,B77 


yutfl.—TlM»a ilcipil;* IT- Uketi IrtHtt S^ 7i II A of Ib4 CiliSLa. ||i;|Vrtt «| I3d|^ 


Table No. SXIV, Bhowlag MANUFACTURES. 


1 

1 

! 

^ ] 

41 < i 

f (1 ) 7 

1..® 


1 IS 1 

11 

1 

snt 

f 'OUuiF 1 

Cgtt^n, WMd.J fob- ' 

! jri«.j 

|Pnpar| Wi^nil. 

! 

■ Ifusa. 

( 

14nm 

a4i4 

ruTTpeTe 

{ DalU. 

J '»«’■ 

PjbIku nqiij 
hjaiiiifiwtar^ 

•fPOnlMf-if BtilU UUl Wwa 

2fij«l|e:r (if Ivl'salf lOouu or upiR 
4for!bL 1 

^llDll>T ul wotlodiiiv 1 WflJd . . J 

f2| ]jMl£4 •iii'kB. 1| PkchaIiS .. ' 

K lUK^ 9f In MmkU. -mif^ 

^ ftwIiilwiklLiiiEAmiitaiL r 

VafnB ql plttife ill lJuSff .. j 

^^*flld■l^^ld nunml ^nt-tmn- «! rUI r 
WinrlCi. La Tdpdw.. 1 

1 

’^iuo; 

j 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Sp 

1 - * - 
S.Qlil It j 121 

:: :: \ ;; 

4,7^1 i<ia [ ^ 

7^%ih [i*:;ii 

i 

iirtl . 

'‘^1 xm 

‘ P19 i 'its 

i4^ isi 

.. !' ., 
Ip^JlU S,19,1710 

297 

m 

' ' 5e7 

isw 

1 « 

la 

14 

15 1 

JL-: 

' 17 

31 

1 


l^ti«r. 

Prtietj, 

Cubilhua 

auHl 

gLixwi 

Ieu iu>d 

rmAiilnl^ 

il*«lnD|aA 

SiiaWla, 

1 

^ Csp- 

; r«tt- 

! 

td. 
TUT, Anil 
Jcwcllnj, 

f>tlLof 

iikiirqf« 

ti^ru. 

1 ^ 

T<kUL 

Ki^tnlier iA lalB* WJd ia^ faurt^adM 
liptfllKT iif UfOm^ ^ ashU 

wwfcv 

JfuJiilKrt-■^rlii'mea f MjU* 
IqlmTi^wai^ .. 

KnittlfPr ciF wofmaiddk lb imaLl wcii^ 
flr jialop«Oiloat ■rtlaimA 

Value tii Id Iatkw wurUa 

Eatimoivi apudnl ubS-liin] df ' ■!] ; 
^itki- Er ru!w^ 

T,!jj=n 

4,110 

l0r07,r4B 

' 71PI 

ilw»7 ^ 

i 

1 

> . i 

^7 

o^et^a 

1 , _ 

1 

! 

, ioA 

1 

W7Z, 

i.31] 

4Mi 

|’S2S 

liiptai 

4efii»T 

” 

JS,422 

Ilfl 

ih'wW 

03,7^El4S 


^tnc.-'OteM fiin* VT lateg ftma tie Bojyirt «t fnfanMl i^iTT 

_Thbls ^ XX7, showing ai7BR TRAFEIO. 


1 ' 

5 

1 n 

4 j fi 

1 * 

' TniJe^ 

PKIirrPAL UUfrAajtTiqrT CAJmiEli, 

Anrutiniv r#w» 

_ in *ifH9K 

Dlnl:Mj2»~ 

ia wildiL y 

Fruhi i 

tf* 

r IftiiUT iir 

*ww J i^iwwaifT. 1 

fia;p>E, eliltkh MlTttsI \ 
q^yfuidia irhqaKijWp 1 _ „ . 

j Tkllll 
..j-Afirw 

Wlucal, jfmlq, liftricj fend Eqtutf 

L • i ’ ~1 

OCHq: 11 tlx 

m' ■ 

.,'1 

lAkIbl 

gHpilini- alQfini 

1»' ^ 


tat»n U^m. Tf-o rf tta luiilpt Rfi]vrt 












































































































Table No. XXVt, ehovring RETAIL PRICES, 


I>eUii Disttiet. 1 

























































































rPuAlib Oazeitear, 

Table Ko, XXVII, ebowing PRICE of LABOtTH. 


1 


1 ‘ 1 ■ j 

6 

T 1 

1 

i 

10 

11 

13 

la 

XEIlIL 

ni' pen tii-s*. 

CaHTI P£0, hay. 

CAKtLii rEliDjiT 

Ihk^tfirM PCH 
4P9IIA run. itAT. 

Bi.iAn rcii DAT. 




j'xtwiiil 

infHMt 

Irfrwvit 

UlgfanJ 

j 

i 

ni|[tial| 

• 



1173-74 .. 

liTlS^Ti 

isak-n .. 
im~n ** 

9a, A-FJiIl A-R 

D 3 nr D 9 

4 « ^ ^ 

4 fl 4 0 3 « 

a d 4- 4 B 

4 « ^ 0 B 4] 

4 «S ijo 5 « 

Ra-A-F.|nM^4-l'^‘ 

a f fH 0 9 0 

0 4 4 0 9 4 

0 9 4 0 9 0 

Q 4 0; O ' ^ 0 

0 s O'a 9 

0 4 oj 0 a 0 

13a, a. F. 

] 19 D 

1 ISO 

a 11 0 

0 14 0 

0 HO 

a 14 Q 

Rh A. P. 

0 e 4 0 fl 0 
0 i a 

0 4 4 

0 1 a 

0 4 0 

0 4 4 

lu. A. r. 

a IS 4 

1 BH 4 

! 4 19 0 

1 4 19 0 

1 a 19 4 

a it 4 

lU A. Fi 

4 R 0 

1 4 4 0 

4 4 0 

4 4 4 

0 B 4 

0 4 4 


tl^TI Inifil T^* XLVfll til tba AlUiLlilil^AUua UdpQti. 


Table Np. XXVm. showing KEVBNUB COLLECTED, 


1 

S: 

n 

4 

i 

0 ^ 

r 

1 

1 1 

4 

tEAJL 

PiYfri 

R4T{inii4L 

(''UkclLliil' 

{ng abd 

lfUl40CUi 

Labd! 

TriHilA. 

LpI^ 

rate*. 

ExnjB. 

Stilpisa, 

T«tia 

C^ilbc- 

IAai*, 

apidiii. 1 

; Drufft. 


ji ii 


fl,70,eii 

1A3U 



sipiid 

a7,oti 


lO.TT^HKi 


.. 

.. 

4,TS,£45 

wm 




■£V,3J4 


lftL«4r-bi 

1870-71 


.ir 





23,499 


; lp44,SfA 


isn-Ti 


.. 


T,?*! 


eilrBia 

4A,0]O 

9^,414 

1 

ll.H.aiS 

\sf-n 

,, 



4r4T7 


^J5Sl 

K,4ia 

96^ 

! 

l3rB4,4Pa 

J¥?>74 


.- 


14,W1 


u,iua 

sa^*^ 

llitno 

\ l,-47,$4d. 


19T*-7a 

■ ■ 

.. 

B^7-i,!kS4 

■ 4,074 


fcs.wa 

5p,W9 

BQLOl!^ 

1 l.flXC^l 

ll^&AOil 

u:a-Tifi 

, ,. 



fl,^ 



4i,m 


1 i,09;sid 

I llp-Vffria 

ltT^"77 

.. 

.. 

4jH.%r;o 

10,034 


01,911 

la.'iOt 


l,TS,to3 

1 lt,4ajH19 


.... 

■■ 

9M,™ 

19,010 





I 

, la^^lpiis 

lHTft-74 

+ + 

p.f 

ATiXi>£* 




aS.OLB 


i 

lthil4,t7B 

iBjfcM) 

■V* 

.r 

A^fipiao 

T*SK 


ra^^E 

3X,75l 

30,.W4 

1 1.^71,'Vp'a 

]ip4a,f«i 

IBW-HE 


.. 

S.OSJIB 



<T.9lO 

90,flit 

41,002 

. 1,04.^] 


U^L-49 





■■ 

70. 

*4,iao 


l,7d,4l!l 



KvrL^Tl3*t« mn frum XOr X [.1uf tfaa IbiiPtniiLa RapMfi. T\w fiplWwirttf iytciiuq U ^xctudid 

■■CuaiiJ^ Patai-tAf CaliAuiiui Lktul 3^t, 'l^iLiif. tiH^, 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENTJB DERIVED from LAND, 









































































































DoUli DUttict 1 rtJI 

Table No. XSX, showing ASSIGNED DAND EE VENUE. 


1 

1 

* 

1 ^ 


L 

. ’ 1 

1 ' 

ff 

10 

11 :: 


TofAL AMtJ. 4#tP AMiqSlTEP- 

Pi^r^ti or 
JUaiOiKlIXlirT. 

TAHSIT^ 


Hn^tifpwil pnrtA 



Ik 


Atw. 

RqvcEHm 

Arm. 

RaYtfnud^ 

Afm. 

'.1 

[ iiflTdfLU*. 


F«r4«q«, 

Ar«L 

HflTitlltML 

DrihU^J 

A4fij|rtat (di| 

ISoHAEvvHi !&) 



- 





1 

- 

1 

Totd bktta^cl (fl) . . 


d4,S5? 


1 

■ 

^sofi! 


U,dV3 

1 


40,add 



Id 

.Jll 

1.-. 

“ 1 

1» 

IT 

la 

10 

» 

di 

91 

«l 

i”i 




Ni:vkb gp AAaiaNBpfi^ 


fbr NCf 4^^ 

f^ir I«*rr UrCf 
am «iH. 

i^Mniiip huIkU^ 



1 

1 

1 

1 ' 
B 

1 

i£ ' 

g 

' 

& ' 










' ; 



$ 



taiipUj. 

■fl 

£ , 
Sl 

1 

^ ; 
e ; 

^ I 

1 i 

1 i 
; S 

1 


i 

< 

3 

1 

s 

' I 

e 

i 

Zi 

I B 

i 

II 

F 

i 

c 

1 

u 

, l-l 

[>cEMh> 

SmiJtHt (h) 
&ka*bt^6i> 





- 

-- 

' 

” 

- 


- 

1... . 



TMaI Dijtriet - 

B,«4S 


1 

“i 

i ^ 

\ 

&,«!1 1 

1 

^l^J 

L 

m 

S7i 

sTpila 

VrM 

1 

' m 

1 

4d 



AignUM mtm talents JDn^cn faLlft So. jtU of Ihl KkiVtUHii Ilflport id -£!L 
4^4Jl—T feluil dctidlft net 


Table No. XXSI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVL 



Infill irmu” 
iA 

Rodiicllofidi of 
Oxvd 4Baii.:miJ [ 
^ MWUllt 4if ! 
bad HMmcmii^ 

^ dflArrinr^tkifl, \ 
44^., jmpBCM. ^ 

iidTwatftilii 

TUpu^a, 

1 YSAIi 

n^tdi 

feViifl.iiir. 

FlE^^^I^'!t5Ul^ 
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